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| WITH THE RATE-BOOK 


M en Ape Animals and You May Run Up 
Against a Savonarola or a Mohawk 
Indian 


CATS AND CUCKOOS 


A General Agent Sees a Fox and Gives Some 
Good Advice as to Soliciting Smiths, Browns 
and Joneses 


THIRTEENTH INSTALMENT 


My chief, the general agent, leaned across 
the table—he had invited me to lunch. 
© “See that fellow over near the window,” he 
said. “The man whose hair looks as if it were 

rified. He isn’t really a man—he’s a fox. 
e him all in. Isn’t he a fox?” 

“Decidedly,” I replied. “You are right. He 
isa fox.” 

» “Maybe he runs a furrier shop,” continued 

hy companion. “It’s a funny thing that a 

man’s trade has a way of making you think 

if it.” 

© “You don’t really mean that, do you?” I 
ed. 

"Well, we never saw a brewery teamster that 
@idn't look like a keg, and most butlers are 
Wttles on legs. Then take the average lawyer 
—tan’t you hear the parchment crinkle when 
ue talks? And most of ’em, in their fifties, 
lave parchment faces and sealing-wax noses. 
San e with butchers—they’re fatted steers. 

ind everybody knows an undertaker is a living 
01 pse, rigged out all ready for his burial. A 

linister at Manhattan Beach, in a pongee 

athing suit, fresh from the briny, would only 

led a prayer book to make him look pretty 

food for a marriage ceremony, and who ever 
an organ grinder that didn’t make you 
of a monkey?” 

Perhaps you're right,” I agreed. 

Plenty have said the same thing,” went on 

general agent. “It may be that it’s so and 
lethaps it isn’t. The point I want to drive in 
§ that men are everlastingly different. Roose- 
elt has called attention to the individual 
HOsyncrasies among wolves—or perhaps it 
Was bears. Anyhow, anybody who has had a 

nal acquaintance with a hen, for example, 


knows that his particular Mrs. Rooster is 
absolutely different from all, other Mrs. 
Roosters whatever. I once hada cat that loved 
chocolate creams, and I’ve read somewhere of 
a pig that liked to go swimming with the boys 
at the farm.” 

“What’s all this got to do with soliciting?” 
I asked. I had been but a short time in the 
trade of the rate-book and the general agent 
had suggested that perhaps he could hand me 
a few points. 


“T wanted to push it in hard,” replied my - 


chief. “I want you to remember it. Roosevelt 
is right. We classify animals as dogs, wolves 
and bears; but every dog, every wolf, every 
bear is different, as to mental make-up, from 
every other dog, bear and wolf. It’s far more 
so with humans, for men have an infinitely 
greater mental equipment’than the lower ani- 
mals. So you see they seem to ape all kinds 
of brutes; they actually do, you know, run the 
whole gamut from the purest angels to the 
most devilish of devils. Here in this room you 
could find a fellow as ripe for murder as a 
man-eating tiger; you could find an idealist 
ready to die for a cause or his country; you 
could pick out a cold-eye who would corner 
you the wheat market and make a million at a 
clip, and you could find a has-been or never- 
was who, if somebody wasn’t backing him up 
hard, couldn’t earn a night’s lodging at a 
Bowery slat joint. It was surely a wise old 
guy who, when it was given him that it was 
wonderful that men were only a slight varia- 
tion from the same model, remarked, ‘Yes, but 
the real wonder is that the slight variation 
makes such a vast difference in the animal.’ ” 


A Drrricutt ProFession 


“When you do take a moment to think it 
over, how you do have to wonder,” went on 
the general agent. “You don’t have to go back 
to the Five-Nation Indians, who did little 
things like gnawing off a captive’s finger and 
toe-nails—just to see if he could stand pain. 
This century will give you all the examples you 
care to look at of Tasmanian devil-men and 
Mohawk torturers. You can find ’em jogging 
against your elbow if you've given a heap of 
time to the study of the natural history of your 
species. 

“Now all this is hitched to the study of your 
difficult profession. They’re different, ever- 
lastingly different. What will bring one man 


into the fold will chase away another as if 
you'd fired shrapnel at him. You want to 
clamp fast to your memory that no Mr. Brown 
is like any other Mr. Brown, and that every 
Jones is as different from every other Jones as 
elephants are from bumble-bees. That must 
be fundamental. You must think of that and 
think of that hard before you think of any- 
thing else. There is no use in presenting pea- 
nuts to bumble-bees or in swatting an elephant 
with your hat. The swatting is all right with 
the bumble-bee, and might save a sting, but 
if you try it on Mr. Tusker you may get 
sponged out with a half-ton foot into nothing 
but a grease spot. 

“And when the boy at the gate says Mr. 
Next-case is in and will see you, your first 
business, after the door is shut behind you, is 
to find out—if you can—what breed you’re up 
against. Most fellers begin their sing-song on 
the hump. But a better plan is to get a lead-up. 
You may be about to be granted an interview 
with a modern Savonarola, who happens to be 
in the wholesale salt fish business, or maybe 
Mr. Hard-face at the flat desk is a Mohawk 
Indian, who, if it wasn’t for a wife and five 
kids and an underwear garment factory, would 
be dancing around a torture fire with a scalp- 
ing knife in his hand. 

“So don’t go too quick at the start. Watch 
the eyes, listen to what your man has to say, 
try to find out what’s going on behind the 
mask that may cover anything from a cherub 
to a cut-throat.” 


At THE WatTER-HOLE 

“That’s a tough deal,” I said. 

“Of course it is,” replied my chief. “And 
that’s what makes the game so fascinating. 
It’s like stalking a water-hole in central 
Africa. You may bag a hippo or it may be a 
giraffe, or perhaps you'll only hear a hyena 
laugh and catch sight of a man-eating lion, 
whom you may trail for many moons, and 
finally make him your lion with a five-cipher 
application and a commission that would lift 
a mortgage from a suburban home. That’s 
the game you've been let into, and next to 
shooting men when the law’s off ’em—as -it is 
on the other side just now—there’s nothing so 
exciting anywhere.” 

“But I don’t see,” I put in. 

“Nobody does. Men are so everlastingly dif- 
ferent that a wife can live with one for twenty 
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years and then find out she drew a two-spot 
when she thought she had an ace. You can’t 
size up a than in three minutes or in a lifetime. 
But the thing to be remembered is that they 
are different. And don’t swing out the same 
bait that landed the last hold-off. Because it 
won't go. Watch your man, listen to him, try 
to find out the way he looks at things, push 
out a cautious argument and be ready to yank 
it back as if it had a rubber string on it. 
That’s all I can tell you. Men are so ever- 
lastingly different that if I could tell you more 
I’d have long ago made a Carnegie pile, and it 
would be me for a cushion in a private box 
and a fat cigar and watching you cubs hump 
yourselves along the sawdust. But, after all, 
there'd be no fun in that. We've had our 
coffee—let’s hit the highway. Just for greens, 
I’m going to take a dozeh Browns from the 
directory. This afternoon we'll work double. 
And if we’re in luck and get let in we may 
land something. Anyhow, we'll find breeds as 
different as cats are from cuckoos.” 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST 
DIVIDENDS 


The following dividends have been declared by 
the Provident Life and Trust, taking effect 
July 1. The schedule given below shows the 
dividends for five years, which vary only slightly 
from those of last year, caused mainly by ad- 
justments at various ages: ; 


ORDINARY LIFE 





















































YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
Po.icy - 
Was | 
ISSUED. 25 30 | 35 40 | 45 50 
| | | | 
— | 
Premium. 19.00) 21.80 25.45] 30.25) 36. 50) 45.10 
1910753: 3.72} 3.98; 4.36) 4.93) 5.89) 7.55 
ROSA 3; 35/25 4:3 3.63} 3.86] 4.20) 4.71) 5.55] 7.08 
1B oS: 3.53] 3.74| 4.04) 4.50! 5.25] 6.62 
TOES 3303S: 3.45| 3.63! 3.90) 4.31] 4.97) 6.19 
1914 3.37) 8-83) 3.76| 4.12) 4.70} 5.77 
| i 
! 1 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium...| 26.75] 29.70) 33.28| 37.84/ 43.46] 51.26 
"ES 4.03) 4.28) 4.64) 5.18] 6.09] 7.67 
TS Rea 3.87| 4.10) 4.43) 4.91) 5.72] 7.17 
1912... 3.72| 3.92) 4.21] 4.65] 5.38] 6.70 
1913.. 3.57| 3.75; 4.01) 4.41) 5.05] 6.25 
oT REE ie 3.43] 3.58] 3.81} 4.17) 4.74] 5.80 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
| | j 
44.82] 45.63] 46.70) 48.64] 51.45) 56.55 
4.70] 4.87) 5.13|° 5.56] 6.33] 7.79 
4.40] 4.56) 4.81] 5.21] 5.92] 7.27 
4.11} 4.26 4.50) 4.88] 5.53} 6.79 
3.82 3.97| 4.19! 4.55] 5.15) 6.30 
3.55| 3.70] 3.91] 4.24] 4.79] 5.83 
SIMPLICITY 


If “brevity is the soul of wit,’’ then terseness 
is the talisman of the life insurance agent. 

To be terse is more than being concise or 
brief. It is both with the addition of extreme 
clearness and the polish elegance. 

There is a well-defined impression abroad that 
the successful life insurance saleman must in 
vulgar parlance have ‘‘the gift of gab.’’ Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, for the best 
salesmen are generally men of few words. 

Some one has truly said, ‘‘No one wants to 
swallow an ox to get at the tenderloin,” and 
this applies especially to the prospect for insur- 
ance. Don’t overload the poor victim with all 
the insurance lore you have acquired during 
your experience and then wonder why you lost 
the case.—Field Notes, Northwestern Mutual 
Life. 








PHILADELPHIA LETTER 





University of Pennsylvania Confers 
LL. D. on John Wanamaker 





SKETCH OF GREAT INSURANCE PATRON 





The Wanamaker Building—Its Administration— 
Other Items 


This is not an advertisement of the Wana- 
maker business. The writer has no connection 
with that business other than as a satisfied cus- 
tomer, and Mr. Wanamaker has not been con- 
sulted in writing this letter. 

The most recent honor which has come to 
this remarkable man is the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws conferred by the University 
of Pennsylvania on June 16. There seems to 
be a number of good reasons why an apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Wanamaker should appear at this 
time in THE Specraor, the world’s leading in- 
surance journal. 

The name Wanamaker of Philadelphia prob- 
ably appears on the books of more life insur- 
ance companies than any other name; for the 
$6,000,000 of insurance carried by John Wana- 
maker and his son Rodman is so distributed 
that nearly all well-established life insurance 
companies in the world are carrying a part of 
this great risk, either directly or by reinsur- 
ance, and this business house is probably pay- 
ing a larger amount of life insurance pre- 
miums than any other in the world. 

In recent years great emphasis has been laid 
upon the value of life insurance as a protection 
for business credit, and some companies and 
agencies are now featuring this branch of the 
business as if it were a comparatively new 
idea. One object of the reference of this letter 
to Mr. Wanamaker is to credit him with being 
a pioneer in this matter as in many others. 

The world sees to-day the Wanamaker busi- 
ness as the largest retail business in the world, 
giving employment to 12,000 persons, and un- 
doubtedly rendering a service to shoppers un- 
surpassed by any house. Its distribution of 
merchandise is believed to exceed in volume 
$50,000,000 per year. 


Earty Business CAREER 


Mr. Wanamaker began his business fifty- 
four years ago in a small way with very limited 
capital, and has reached his eminence as the 
first merchant of the world through all the 
financial crises of this long period by means 
which seem of sufficient general importance to 
justify this reference. All advocates of life 
insurance for business protection emphasize’ 
the value of a strong personality as essential 
to success; and where this strong personality 
exists it is recognized as having a financial 
value which warrants a liberal amount of life 
insurance to indemnify, in a measure, the busi- 
ness involved, in case of the loss of this per- 
sonality by death. The Wanamaker business 
is a very conspicuous illustration of the value 
of such a strong personality, which has in- 
spired faith in financial circles from its begin- 









ning. This man early learned that his am- 
bitions could be realized only by employing to 
mutual advantage the brains and the capital of 
other men and maintaining his personal credit, 
He early began carrying large amounts of life 
insurance, and through all the financial crises 
of these past years the commercial world had 
faith that if he lived he would pull through, 
and if he died a large amount of cash would 
immediately flow into his business from the 
life insurance companies. It is widely known 
that had he and his son Rodman gone down in 
the wreck of the “Titanic” or the “Lusitania” 
this amount of outside immediate cash would 
have amounted to $6,000,000 within a few days. 

The late Thomas Dolan, for many years one 
of our most distinguished financiers, once said 
that he had never known a successful business 
man who was not a large borrower, and it is 
certain that the enormous business built up by 
Mr. Wanamaker has, in no small degree, been 
due to the confidence inspired in the business 
world which has extended to him extensive 
credits in merchandise and cash. 

But money alone, even unlimited amounts of 
money, could never have produced the results 
here referred to without the persistent, close 
attention and great organizing ability of this 
unusual personality. 


ADVERTISING 

From the beginning of his career he has been 
the most liberal advertiser among Philadelphia 
merchants. At first he wrote his own adver- 
tisements, and by practice became an expert 
advertising writer. Subsequently he has em- 
ployed the best obtainable brains for that de- 
partment of his business, but has always kept 
in so close touch with it that there are con- 
stantly appearing items from his own hand. 
At the recent convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the world, held in Chi- 
cago, great emphasis has been laid on the im- 
portance of advertising being done in a strictly 
truthful and dignified manner. This has been 
a standard of the Wanamaker business, and 
it is not an uncommon thing to hear his adver- 
tisement referred to as, of course, truthful. 
The public have come to understand that the 


cardinal principles laid down many years ago . 


are real principles still applied to the guidance 
of this great business. These cardinal points 
have been over and over repeated as follows: 

“tT. To have one absolute fixed price, plainly 
marked and not to be changed by argument, 
for every piece of merchandise. 

“2. To sell only trustworthy goods, labeled 
truthfully; to sell as ‘wool’ only what was 
genuinely all wool, and to mark mixtures as 
such; to label ‘seconds’ honestly, even if the 
people could not tell the difference. 

“3. To welcome people to the store without 
urging them to buy. 

“4. Totake back purchases that proved not 
satisfactory and refund the money. 

“s.. To establish new, fair and agreeable re- 
lations between merchant and customer, with 
confidence and satisfaction on both sides.” 

In 1911, at the completion of the present 
building, which had been in process of erection 
for ten years in sections, William Howard 
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July 8, 1915 


Taft. President of the United States, was pres- 
ent, wrote and read the following inscription 
which appears on a tablet of dedication: 


In This Marbie Court 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, 
President 
Of the 
United States, 

On the 30th of December, 1911, 
The Golden Jubilee Year, 
In the Presence of 
Thirty Thousand Citizens, 
Dedicated this Building 
A Landmark of Labor 
Anda Signature in Stone 
To the Power of 
Concentration and Co-operation 
In Mercantile Pursuits, 
Under Freedom of Competition 
And the Blessing 
Of God. 


As an evidence of the faith of the people in 
this store it can be said that it is no unsual 
thing for 50,000 persons in a single day to pass 


through its doors. 


| Tue WANAMAKER BUILDING IN PHILADELPHIA 
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_ This is conceded to be the largest and most 
beautiful building in the world devoted to re- 
tail merchandising. It occupies an entire city 
block in the heart of Philadelphia, covering an 


7 area of 480 feet by 250 feet, rising 247 feet 


"above the sidewalk, being twelve stories in 
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a power and light for the store are furnished by 
_ aplant some distance from the building across 
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height above ground and three stories deep 
below the street. The total height from sub- 
basement floor to roof is 280 feet. The total 
floor area is about forty-five acres. The style 
of architecture is Roman-Doric. The interior 
construction is concrete and marble on a 
framework of steel. The exterior is Maine 
granite. For the stranger it is the most in- 
teresting place to visit in this city. 


Fire PRoTECTION 
_The building is divided into three cross- 


» sections by two fire walls running from Thir- 


teenth street through to Juniper street. These 
three sections are known as “Market Street,” 
“Central” and “Chestnut Street.” Openings at 


— three points through each wall on each floor 


are provided with double fire doors, which 
Close automatically in case of fire. -In these 
walls are spacious fire towers—two on Thir- 
teenth street and two on Juniper street—ex- 
tending the height of the building and each 
containing two stairways... These are always 


from any part of the store. The insurance 
tate on this building is now down below six- 
teen cents. 


The building has fifty-two elevators. The 


a street. 


THE REFRIGERATING PLANT 
_The refrigerating plant consists of two 75- 
ton ice machines and other paraphernalia ne- 
cessary to a high-class refrigerating plant, fur- 





nishing cold air for the kitchen and the fur 
storage vault. For the fur storage alone the 
ice machines produces, in cold, the equivalent 
of 150 tons of ice daily to keep the temperature 
of the vault at the desired point. 

The following are a few of the other promi- 
nent features of this great building: The 
Crystal Tea Room on the eighth floor is the 
largest dining room in Philadelphia and one of 
the largest in the world, covering a space of 
half an acre, seating arrangements easily ac- 
commodating 1400 diners. The great organ in 
the Grand Court is the largest organ in the 
world, originally erected at the St. Louis Ex- 
position in 1904. It required thirteen freight 
cars to transport it from St. Louis to Phila- 
delphia. There have been as many as 600 car- 
riages and automobiles stopping at the doors 
of this store in a single day. The number of 
packages delivered in a single day has been 
over 50,000. The great fur vaults receive 
50,000 pieces of fur, sent by their owners for 
storage during the summer. In the piano de- 
partment during a recent special sale 294 
pianos were sold in a single day. The old 
Wanamaker store on this site was the first in 
the world to be equipped with electric lights, 
in 1878. It now maintains a telephone service 
day and night, and a wireless station capable 
of sending forty words a minute a distance of 
2000 miles. 


OTHER INTERESTS AND Honors 


In view of Mr. Wanamaker’s remarkable 
achievement as a business man a natural infer- 
ence would be that this great business success 
must have completely absorbed his time and 
efforts. That this has not been the case is 
shown by the following list of a few of the 
many: other things which he has accomplished 
during his long and busy life. He was for 
many years the very active president of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Phila- 
delphia, and contributed to its building enter- 
prises more than $100,000. In 1873 he raised 
the first million dollars in stock subscriptions 
for the Centennial Exhibition which took place 
in 1876. A Republican in politics he was an 
early member of the Union League, one of the 
original members of the Manufacturers Club, 
and has always been active in public affairs, at 
the present time being a most useful member 
of the Board of Public Education. He was 
one of the founders of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital and of the Presbyterian Orphanage, the 
founder of the Bethany Presbyterian Church 
and superintendent of its Sunday school, one 
of the largest churches and Sunday schools in 
the world. He was one of the founders of the 
Commercial Museum of Philadelphia. He was 
one of the Electoral College which elected Ben- 


jamin Harrison President, and he served as. 


Postmaster-General under President Harrison 
for four years, when he was largely instru- 
mental in establishing rural free delivery and 
abolishing lottery by mail, and he had much 
to do with laying the foundation for the parcel 
post. In 1911 he received from the President 
of the French Republic the Order of Officer 
of Legion of Honor. He maintains a trade 
school among his employees in his store, and is 
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president of an Institute of Industries con- 
nected with Bethany Church, the students num- 
bering last year over 1200 young men and 
women. He is chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Williamson Free School in 
Mechanical Trades. 

Mr. Wanamaker is a good living illustration 
of that human efficiency which can be attained 
by honesty, industry, temperate living and pub- 
lic spirit guided by positive religious convic- 
tions. If he could have had the benefit of the 
present-day health publications of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute during his whole life it is 
difficult to. see how he could have accomplished 
any better results than he has accomplished, 
and at his present age, seventy-six years, he is 
a good example to the young men of America 
of the value of high thinking, clean living and 
untiring industry. VETERAN. 


STANDARD LIFE ISSUES NEW 
POLICY 

The Standard Life Insurance Company of 
America, Pittsburg, has issued a new non-par- 
ticipating five-year term policy. It is not sold 
for less than $2500 and is issued only to first- 
class risks. 

Because of the low rate charged for this con- 


_tract quarterly premiums cannot be accepted. 


The policy is incontestable from date of issue 
as to residence, travel, occupation and place and 
manner of death. The premium rates are as 





follows: 

Age Annual Age Annual 
at Issue Premium at Issue Premium 
21 $10.98 40 25 . 90 
25 20.60 45 31.78 
30 21.63 50 42.55 
35 23.23 55 61.30 
TWIN CITY LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


New Premium Rates Adopted July 1, 1915 
i - --Endowment— 





ife + 
Age at Ord. Fifteen Twenty 15- 20- 
Issue Life Premiums Premiums Year Year 
21 16.00 28.40 23.67 59.18 42.85 
25 17.59 30.43 25.37 59.47 43.16 
30 20.09 33.42 27.95 59.98 43.72 
35 23.35 37.10 31.10 60.70 44.57 
40 27.68 41.56 35.02 61.82 45.99 
45 33.54 47.16 40.11 63.72 48.38 
50 41.58 54.31 46.90 67.01 52.54 
55 52.66 63.59 56.21 72.46 59.41 
60 68.09 76.15 69.35 81.49 


EFFICIENT SAVING 


It is easier to make money than to save it or 
to invest it. You can easily name nine good 
earners to one good-saver. Most men would 
come to their old age with a snug provision for 
their declining years if they could save as well 
as they could earn. 

Every year it grows more difficult to save, not 
only on account of the increasing cost of living 
and the continuous enlargement of our needs, 
but also because of a growing impatience with 


‘simple, modest, self-restrained living. We are 


yielding more readily to the little allurements 
and temptations of life than was the habit of 
our forebears. 

But there is always some compensation for 
every loss. Never before were there such in- 
centives for saving. The modern savings insti- 
tutions, and the newly instituted government 
postal savings banks, and, best of all, the life 


- insurance companies, provide the greatest in- 


centives to saving and the surest rewards for 
thrift ever invented by the mind of man. 

One may be a good saver, and still live his 
last days in penury for the lack of knowing how 
to invest his earnings properly. 

Most business men lose heavily on investments 
made outside their business. The average wage- 
earner loses a large share of his precious sav- 
ings in various forms of wildcat and get-rich- 
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quick investments. The percentage of loss suf- 
fered by those who have put their hard-earned 
money into standard, old line insurance com- 
panies is almost negligible. 

No business man with miscellaneous interests, 
no investor in stocks and bonds, no dealer in 
real estate, can show so small a percentage of 
losses as is entailed by those who put their 
money into high-grade life insurance. 

Here is what life insurance does 
ordinary man: 

It compels him to save on a scale that he him- 
self has named after due deliberation. . 

It joins his savings with others in a co-opera- 
tive investment that is big enough to secure all 
advantages. 

It puts his savings into the hands of those 
whose business it is to know what he cannot 
know about investments. 

It gives his earnings the safeguards provided 
by State laws affecting insurance companies. 

It leaves him free to give his whole time and 
thought to further earnings, saving him all 
vexation and anxiety incident to the care of 
property. 

It takes into consideration the uncertainties 
of a man’s earning power, and makes provision 
for such modifications as conditions may require, 
making sure that the investor gets all that he 
pays for, no matter how far he may fall short of 
his original intentions. 

And, best of all, over and beyond its merits as 
a means of accumulation, it plays the role of a 
fairy godfather to the dependents who find them- 
selves suddenly cast upon their own resources 
through the unexpected and premature death of 
the one who provides. 

The easiest, safest, surest, and most satisfac- 
tory way to save and keep on saving is to pur- 
chase from a tested, old line, conservative in- 
surance company some form of life insurance 
suited to your circumstances. 

This is the best way to save, even though you 
have no one dependent on you and do not ex- 
pect ever to have such dependents, and it is 
even better still for those who do have de- 
pendents.—George W. Coleman, in The North- 
western National Agent. 


for the 








A DISSIPATED BENEFIT 





Where the Income Policy Proves a Real 
Life-Saver 


In March, 1914, a Pittsburg man who was sup- 
posed to be wealthy died and left $300,000 in 
life insurance. The remainder of his estate was 
made up of his equities in various manufactur- 
ing enterprises. A few days after his death his 
widow received the proceeds of the policies— 
$300,000 in cash! Whew! That’s a lot of money, 
isn’t it? She was splendidly fixed for life, 
wasn’t she? Well, let’s see about that. 

Hardly had she received the $300,000 when 
she was called upon by representatives of the 
three or four corporations in which her husband 
had been interested, and these gentlemen ex- 
plained to her that the very wisest thing she 
could possibly do would be to loan these con- 
cerns the proceeds of the policies, thereby pro- 
tecting her investments and giving her a hand- 
some income. Of course, she, having perfect 
confidence in these men who had been her hus- 
band’s associates, proceeded to advance various 
sums of money—$50,000 in one case, $100,000 in 
another, etc., until the entire $300,000 was loaned 
out to these corporations. Inside of a year, 
everyone of these corporations had gone to the 
wall! Think of it—$300,000 dissipated within 
one year, and to-day that woman is keeping a 
boarding-house! Again I say, think of it—think 
of it! . 

If this Pittsburg man, instead of purchasing 
old-fashioned life insurance, had secured from 
each of three life insurance companies a $500 
a month income policy—his widow would have 
been in receipt of an income of $1500 per month 
as long as she lived—$18,000 per year. She could 
not have invested one cent of the principal in 
any one of these ventures which proved so dis- 
astrous! 


NOTHING VERSUS $18,000 A YEAR 


My heavens, fellows, what a difference—what 
a wonderful difference to her—eighteen thousand 
dollars per year versus nothing! And think how 
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easy it would have been for the husband ¢ 
prevented this unspeakable disaster! 

know whether he could have been convinced 
while living that three $500 a month income polj- 
cies were better than $300,000 of old-fashioned 


don't 


life insurance; but I’m dead sure that you could 
convince him to-day if he were where you coulq 
talk with him. : 

Tell me, my friends, are we going to let an 
experience like this go for naught? This is a 


fact which I’m telling you—this thing actually 
happened last year. Do you mean to tell me 
that you can’t use that fact in your business in 
such way as to convince a whole lot of men 
that they ought to buy monthly income proteec- 
tion? Do you want any better object lesson 
than this? Could anything put more earnest- 
ness and zeal into your presentation of that 
best of all things on earth—monthy income pro- 
tection? 


USE AN EXAMPLE LIKE THIS 

Now, I claim that a man who knows of such 
a case as this and doesn’t use it every day in 
his business is coming way, way short of his 
duty—he’s dreadfully short-sighted—he’s dead@ 
slow! 

No business man has a right to make a ven- 
ture in which the chances are ten to one against 
him. Few business men would take a chance 
like that if they knew what they were doing— 
a man is not justified in bucking against an al- 
most dead certainty, and I say to you, my 
friends, that the chances are at least ten to 
one that the proceeds of an old-fashioned life 
insurance policy will not be invested in such 
way, or kept invested in such way, as to remain 
intact and produce a fixed income permanently 
after the death of the insured! Experience has 
proven that to be the case, and as against this 
you and I know—know—know positively that 
the principal of a monthly income ‘policy can- 
not be dissipated—cannot be loaned—cannot be 
stolen! 

What are you going to do about it? Are you 
going to waste this ammunition or are you go- 
ing to use it every day and all the time?— 
ROBERT J. MIX. 
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ANOTHER NOTABLE YEAR! 


The Germania Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


IN ITS FIFTY=FIFTH YEAR 


Passed the $50,000,000 mark in Assets and | 
the $150,000,000 mark in insurance in force— | 


Assets (January 1, 1915) $50,874,700.88 
44 459,052.38 








HOME OFFICE | 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


Guar. and Dividend Funds $6,415,648 . 50 


*.Efficient management, attractive and lib- 
eral policies and unusually desirable general 
agency contracts all help to make the GER- 
MANIA LIFE’S growth normal and certain. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
insurance EXCHANGE 














NOW READY. 


Annual and Deferred Dividends 


Dividends Paid to Policyholders in 1915 and 1914 





by 


Life Insurance Companies on 
Annual Dividend Policies Issued in the Years 
1884 to 1913 and 1914 inclusive 


on 


Ordinary Life, Twenty-Payment Life and Twenty-Year 
Endowment Forms per $1,000, by 5-year Periods, 
at Ages 25 to 60 at Date of Issue. 


Also Results under Deferred Dividend Policies with 
5, 10, 15 and 20 Year Periods. 


Includes tables also of net cost for each company. 
Extension flaps for comparison. 





Prices for ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDENDS: 
Bound in Flexible Leather Cover 


e Per Copy : ; : ‘i $ 1.50 

We have a few desirable openings for men 1S Cone, ce ee 3 
of high standard. Address for a direct con- - a SAGO Sa ati ee ee 
tract connection: 100“ ona SD 
500“ anid Saket 84st) OOD 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK 
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Devoted to Life insurance and the General Interests of Life Underwriting, Comments on Current Events, Suggestions and Hints 
for Field Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 
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WITH THE RATE-BOOK 





Tae Path to Success Begins in the 
Swamp of Failure 





THE HITCH 





A Company of a Myriad Embryo Legs That 
Harnessed a Star and Changed Its Luck 
and Lives in a Palace 


FouRTEENTH INSTALMENT 


There is in this city a life insurance com- 
pany which is the biggest lesson for those who 
are down on their luck that perhaps the busi- 
ness world has ever known. 

When I was running errands for a company 
the colossal lesson was believed to be on its 
last legs—and a company does have legs. That 
corporation may be said to have had in embryo 
more legs than many thousand centipedes. 
And besides embryo legs it didn’t have much, 
except an ideal. Somebody—and we long in 
the trade know who that somebody was and 
is—had a kind of St. John vision. Somehow it 
had come to him—the amazing forecast of the 
future—and soon the whole little hive (it was 

_ petty enough in those days) hummed and 
buzzed. And before many years had passed 
‘the countless legs, no longer embryo, were 
tramping countless streets and up and down 
Countless stairways. They wagged and 
twinkled and wore trousers in fringes, here 

and there and everywhere. And every man 

Jack who swung the legs was bursting full of 
an enthusiasm that all went back to the shabby 
building in the lower city. 

To-day, from every part of the island, you 
can see—you are compelled to see—a _ high- 

‘ hanging star-like lantern, which glows above 
the vast business palace which houses the 
idealists—now the flintest-headed and most 
| Practical trousers-swingers that you could dig 

_ Out anywhere. But down in the shabby busi- 
“tess home they hitched their “wagon to a 

_ Star,” even if folks didn’t behold the star for 





| 4 good, long time. 





Tue Hitcu 
Bah! What is it to be unsuccessful? That 


doesn’t count. It didn’t count with the many- 
legged concern that got the hitch, 


My grandmother used to tell of a clear- 
eyed inventor who lived with his family near 
her home. Many times she was called upon 
for exchanging the neighborly aid that is not 
uncommon among those whose pockets are 
rather light. Day after day the inventor toiled 
at his task of perfecting a machine that would 
do away with the labors of thousands and 
thousands of slaves of the needle. 

Many laughed at the silent man who was 
always deep in his difficult problem. I notice 
nobody does much laughing nowadays at the 
memory of the inventor of the first practical 
sewing machine. His name is known in the 
remotest parts of the earth. 

If the company of the high-hanging light or 
the earnest man of the difficult problem had 
been on easy street, do you suppose company 
or man would have sought out something to 
hitch their hopes to? Not on your necktie pin! 
Company would have jogged along, easy-going, 
probably, and man would most likely have 
gone fishing or humped himself up near the 
fireplace and read a novel. It was lack of suc- 
cess that gave the push for such prodigious 
achievement as makes Aladdin’s palace look 
like thirty cents. , 

There are plenty who will always believe 
that General Grant’s amazing grip and tenacity 
were engendered during the many years when 
he was regarded as a kind of failure. His 
qualities must have been trained somehow. 
Men don’t climb to the mountain peaks by acci- 
dent. And Grant’s “fight it out on this line if 
it takes all summer” suggests that for many 
years he had been up against things, and up 
against very difficult and uncompromising 
things. 

Don’t ReaD Jos 

The fellow who has in the past been unsuc- 
cessful, and for that reason slinks into a 
corner and reads Job is the fool of fools. In- 
stead of groaning with the great lamenter he 
should delve into the history of nations and 
men. He will find out right off quick that one 
way to. be successful is to have back of you the 
push that lack of success gives to the man 
with a little grit and sand in his blood. 

You might ask, “What’s all this got to do 
with soliciting life insurance?” But it will be 
the successful agent who will ask that. And 
this isn’t for him. This is for the man who has 
been hitting the pike for many moons and with 
little, perhaps no result. The rent may be far 
overdue, and very likely a five-dollar bill looks 


as big as a blanket. That’s the man who in- 
spires this talky-talk. 

Let him believe that he, too, can do some 
hitching on the star-wagon. He knows—if 
he’s the man this is aimed at—the sinking feel- 
ing that comes when for the countless time he 
has spent his labor in vain. That’s a nasty 
feeling. And I once went fishing with a fel- 
low who had never felt it. But, then, his 
father’ backed him for an education at 
Harvard, generously hitting Greenwood after- 
ward, leaving a fat business for the son. So 
that fellow doesn’t count. It is a nasty feeling 
—to know that you’ve done your very best, 
have shown industry, pluck and endurance, 
only to draw a blank. 

But you haven’t drawn a blank. The fact 
that you’ve kept plugging proves that you 
haven’t. You’ve got a grip on the future that 
many a man might envy you. 

But for heaven’s sake do believe! Past fail- 
ures are like all things of yesterdays: They 
haven’t anything more to do with to-day and 
to-morrow than the record of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

You can search the histery of nations and 
men for any really great success that didn’t 
have the subsoil of failure—you will not find 
it. Valley Forge, an empty treasury, no am- 
munition and tattered and starving soldiers 
were not promising material for the founding 
of an empire greater in material things than 
the sun has ever journeyed across. 

The fact is, if you see a full-vest in purple 
and fine linen, having had great success for a 
long time, he’s got an invisible chalk mark on 
his back. They do that with trees in Central 
Park—only it isn’t invisible—before they chop 
’em down. 

It’s the fellow who hasn’t been successful 
that has his good time coming. It will come, 
all right, if he keeps plugging—and keeps 
plugging. So dig in again. Failure is one way 
to spell the dawn of success. And dawns have 
a way of beginning pretty dark. And remem- 
ber it’s a glorious thing if you can get a hitch 
—if only on behind—to an Emerson star- 
wagon. 


“Had we the present and no more, 
Fate were unkind. 
But, brother, toiling in the night, 
Still count yourself not all unblest 
If in the east there gleams a light, 
Or in the west.” 
















You might say, “Hang it all! there isn’t any 
light!” That isn’t so. The man who will keep 
at his task straight on and on—he does see a 
gleam. If he didn’t he’d join the Job readers 
in a dim corner and pull his handkerchief out. 


INTENSIVE CULTIVATION PAYS 


L. K. Mason, general agent for the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines at Hastings, Iowa, 
believes in intensive cultivation in life insur- 
ance as well as in agriculture. He lives in one 
of the richest sections of the greatest corn 
State in the country. 

The aim of practically all the farmers in Mr. 
Mason’s territory is to cultivate each acre so 
as to produce the greatest amount of corn pos- 
sible. Mr. Mason’s aim is to cultivate each 
prospect so as to produce the greatest amount 
of insurance possible. He works along this line 
by cultivating families. 

When a man once has been written by Mr. 
Mason, he proceeds to write as many of the 
relatives of that man as possible. Following 


families in his district: 
FAMILY NUMBER ONE 
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FAMILY NUMBER TWO 
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In both the above families Mr. Mason has 
written all the policies listed within the short 
space of three years. Both still afford good 
prospects, too, and Mr. Mason says the family 
system provides an endless chain of the finest 
prospects in the world. 
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INFLUENCE OF SAVING FEATURES 


Nothing has contributed more to the remark- 
able growth of life insurance in the last de- 
cade than the change in methods through which 
those who insure have been given opportunity 
through participating insurance to secure earn- 
ings and savings along with the maturing of 
their policies. 

Insurance is far more attractive when it has 
coupled with it term payment, cash settlements 
at maturity of contracts and the securing on 
the part of the insured himself whatever profits 
have accumulated through the life of his con- 
tract. In the earlier days of life insurance 
there was nothing whatever to go to the in- 
sured during his lifetime. Insurance then was 
entirely a question of death first coming and 
then beneficiaries receiving the insurance 
money. Good as this is and always has been, 
life insurance to-day is very widely written on 
a more attractive basis and a basis of much 
larger encouragement to the insured. There is 
an incentive toward persistence in keeping up 
insurance through the fact that through term 
insurance there is an end of payments and a 
further incentive is that with settlements pro- 
vided at the termination of contracts the in- 
sured may take his cash surrender and have 
means of support for his old age, something 
that insurance of years ago did not contem- 
plate. 

The savings feature in modern insurance is a 
constantly contributing influence toward keep- 
ing insurance in force on the part of the insured, 
and this savings feature, the participation in 
policy earnings, has been worth more than the 
earnings themselves to the insured through the 
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encouragement carried to keep premiums paid 
and mature contracts. Participating term in- 
surance makes it possible for the insured to see 
and appreciate results of his investment during 
his lifetime. The measure of protection is not 
lessened or disturbed, but in addition to earn- 
ings year by year the known opportunities of 
settlement add to the interest and mainten- 
ance of one’s insurance. For this reason, par- 
ticipating insurance stands most high and 
participating insurance coupled with deferred 
dividends carries the largest amount of savings 
and accumulations because earnings year by 
year, after a policy reaches an earning basis, 
instead of being paid annually in insignifi- 
cant amounts, when left with the company to 
accumulate at compound interest, through the 
years of the contract, it has pronounced saving 
at the day of settlement beyond comparison 
with any other insurance. Small annual divi- 
dends returned to the policyholders do not carry 
the savings appeal that deferred dividends at 
interest carry. Annual dividends are so small 
as to possess little attractiveness in themselves. 
In a large majority of cases they are given only 
passing consideration. It is doubtful if only 
in rather exceptional cases they are ever con- 
served and kept on an earning basis. On the 
other hand, deferred dividends left with the 
company, earning compound interest, are not 
missed in the routine year by year, but at the 
end of the term they have grown and accumu- 
lated into a handsome sum, having been a sav- 
ings bank in themselves, conserving dividends 
that otherwise would have vanished and have 
been spent at the time of their payment. 

As an inspiration to life insurance as an in- 
centive to keep isurance in force as a means of 
accumulating savings that would otherwise be 
neglected there is nothing in modern protection 
along these lines to compare with deferred 
dividend life insurance.—Old Line Bankers Life 
Bulletin. 


EFFICIENCY IS EARNING CAPACITY 


One of the mysteries yet to be explained is 
the good grace with which people will do what 
necessity compels or fashion ordains while ne- 
glecting entirely or performing sullenly things 
of far greater value to themselves and others. 

Men toil cheerfully many hours a day at work 
of the most disagreeable kind—because they 
have to. They eagerly work overtime to be able 
to afford things they do not need—because 
Fashion decrees the new garment or dance: or 
whatnot. 

Eight hours a day or more of most men’s time 
is sold to employers. And be it said to the 
glory of humanity, not many men shirk or slight 
their tasks. Eight hours, approximately, every 
man has in which to work for himself. Of this 
time how prodigious is the waste! 

Orison Swett Marden has declared that most 
careers are made after supper. So it is and 
has been since the dawn of human intelligence. 
The burners of oil at the shrine of knowledge 
—among them you will find about every man 
whose life has been rich in the joy of achieve- 
ment. 

You work faithfully in the hours mortgaged 
to another. What do you do in the hours be- 
longing to you? 

However true it may be that the poor we 
shall have always with us, it is just as true 
that most of us are poor from choice rather 
than necessity. The means to money sufficient 
to protect us are plain as day and within arm’s 
reach. 

Earning capacity is a matter of efficiency. 
Efficiency is a matter of knowing how. Know- 
ing how is a matter of purpose to learn made 
effective through study. 

The world is not niggardly of pay, but it is 
critical of service. To the fellow equipped only 
to compete with the mule, it pays enough to 
supply downright necessities—just as it sup- 
plies the downright necessities of the mule. 
For every increase in value of equipment it 
cheerfully pays an increase in price. 

Your foreman is paid more than you not be- 
cause of physical superiority. Likely as not he 
is physically your inferior. But he has more 
of value in his mind—though you may not be 
willing to concede it. Probably he was poring 
over textbooks or drawing plates while you were 
pouring precious hours away as if they held no 
value. Your superintendent is ahead of the 
foreman not because of-the cut of his coat; he 
earned with results the right to increased re- 
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sponsibility and pay—and they came to him asa 
matter of course. 

You can be well-to-do, poor, or poorer—just 
as you will. The poor we shall have always 
with us. But there is no ordinance, human or 
divine, requiring you to serve as an example,— 
The Federal. ; 


A TABLE WITH A MORAL 


DEATHS AMONG LIFE POLICYHOLDE 
THE TRAVELERS IN 1914 ES? 


No. , 
Died in first year of policy............ 37 sire 
Died in second year of policy......... 47 124 216.01 
Died in third to fifth year of policy... 125 345,682.43 
Died in sixth to tenth year of policy.. 189 543,821.98 
Died 7 eleventh to twentieth year of an 
GE AEM cb wis ec eee ee eh NansS eh ces 334 1,059,2 
Died after twentieth year............ 344 ‘Soe oie 


1,076 $2,886,567.13 

3.4% died within first year of insurance. 

7.8% died within the first two years of insurance. 
19.4% died within the first five years of insurance. 
37.0% died within the first ten years of insurance. 
68.0% died within the first twenty years of insurance. 

Every man included in this list was under the 
necessity of undergoing a physical examination 
and consequently each and every one was in 
good physical codition at the time he took out 
his policy, yet 7.8 per cent of the total number 
of deaths were of policyholders who died during 
the first two yedrs of insurance. The advantage 
of selection is presumed to continue for a period 
of about five years, and yet during this five- 
year period 19.4 per cent of all the policyholders 
who died had carried their insurance only from 
one to five. The dangers of postponing the 
purchase of life insurance is evident. 





WHAT IS A LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMAN? 


When the train pulls in and you grab your grip, 
And bi hackman’s there with his frayed out 
whip, 
And you call on your man and try to be gay, 
And all you get is, “Nothing doing to-day’; 
Then you’re a Peddler, 
By gad, you’re a Peddler. 


When you get into town and call on your man— 
“‘Can’t you see any, Bill?” ‘Why, sure I can”; 
You size up his hearth—make a rough count, 
And “Bill” presently says: “Write same 
amount.” 
Then you’re an Order Taker, 
By gad, you’re an Order Taker. 


When you travel along, and everything’s fine, 
And you don’t get up until half-past nine; 
When you see each prospect and talk conditions, 
And write it all home with many additions, 
Then you’re a Traveling Man, 
By gad, you’re a Traveling Man. 


When you call on your prospect and talk “hard 
times”’; 
“Wait awhile’ and ‘‘decided declines,”’ 
But you talk and smile—make the world look 
bright, 
And send your ‘‘apps”’ every blessed night, 
Then you’re a Life Salesman, 
By gad, you’re a Life Salesman. 
—National Licom. 


Try this Argument Where it Will Fit 


Suppose your bank were to send a messenger 
to you to-day who would show you a passbook 
in which it was stated that $2000 was credited 
to your family, provided you would deposit 
about $100 with it, and a similar amount each 
year for twenty years. On the first page of 
the passbook there was printed a guarantee 
over the signature of the president of the bank 
that in the event of your death at any time 
during the next twenty years your family could 
draw out that $2000, would you consider such 4 
proposition? The guarantee further stated that 
if you live till the end of the twenty years you 
can draw out your money yourself, just as you 
would in any partnership, plus your share of the 
profits after the expenses of conducting the busi- 
ness had been deducted. 

Wouldn’t that appeal to you?—Plico. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF LIFE INSURANCE IN 1914 


















































Insurance Insurance . Insurance 
= * Premiums Losses : 
Name oF COMPANY, in Force Written “ in Force 
Dec. 31,1913.| in 1914. | Received. | Incurred. |ne- 31 1914, 
! 

ALABAMA. $ $ 3 $ 
Afro-American ....... 183,750 324,250 16,730 5,500 283,250 
Great Southern . * 4,550,500 | 1,036,500 162,150 22,100 4,617,000 
Protective Life ...... 3,450,909 670,5' 119,117 20,500 3,614,794 
Southern States ...... 2,378,399 762,160 79,775 16,750 2,576,129 

EONAR ec icicces 10,558,558 | 2,793,410 377,772 64,850 11,091,173 
matna Life ..ccessces.. 1,708,023 400,773 30,592 10,239 1,701,739 
American Central..... 1,170,895 254,874 24,871 1,000 920,068 
American National. 3,240,456 | 1,091,673 110,190 24,502 3,537,242 
Atlantic Life 808,602 86, 21,775 5,945 767,177 
Cherokee Life ... 1,131,000 757,500 27,557 11,000 1,195,000 
Commonwealth 1,452,863 | 2,229°156 46,579 13,155 2,231,701 
SON EMUE vcadeeeset) . 5 senses 5, SS Rar ee 3, 
Equitable, N. Y...... 15,553,567 | 1,316,093 517,504 318,113 15,826,452 

. Fidelity Mutual ...... 069,490 246,796 7,836 38,925 2,971,190 
fe) Franklin Life ........ 3,184,824 3,447 112,786 30,748 3,275,650 
MEPEINSTUID  sicccedescecs 972,042 506,500 33,346 3,500 1,293,219 
BIBT DELCO. ccccccesces 895,617 358,752 20,288 6,500 696,973 
OE ER ES See Se 53,000 Ea: candes 53,000 
Bome, N. Y¥...0.0.... 660,299 20,200 21,915 6,800 642,299 
ndependent .......... 84,000 209,500 Gel asus ce 197,500 
nternational ......... 1,933,409 | 1,061,002 630 21,970 2,075,421 
Inter-Southern ....... 2,121,000 23,115 43,974 22,500 1,855,246 
presen Standard.... 814,907 397,500 22,419 3,000 957,025 
Lamar Life .......... 185,000 89,500 028 2,000 28,500 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. 99,685 623,083 12,581 2,658 343,677 
Manhattan ............ 1,756,880 305,944 54,190 41,520 1,717,544 
Massachusetts Mutual 6,459,282 | 1,021,907 225,890 52,404 7,014,730 
Merchants Life ....... 208, 53, (+ | ee 215,500 
Meridian Life ........ 462,914 251,385 8,798 110 577,799 
Metropolitan ......... 7,088,027 | 1,902,105 239,437 57,015 7,810,273 
Michigan Mutual..... 2,010,310 X 48,510 35,418 096, 88 
Missouri State ....... 2,079,380 890,464 82,930 10,080 2,560,098 
Mutual Benefit ....... 14,746,315 | 1,409,468 410,227 279,228 15,086,9 
Mutual Life .......... 24,186,612 | 2,249,838 774,548 412,828 24,490,534 
National, Iowa ....... 132, 93,000 »202 ,000 46, 
National of U. S. A.. 1,252,084 529 22,716 12,079 1,078,149 
BEBRIOMATS Vibe ss ceccse's 1,975,018 245,582 59,854 15,022 2,087,775 
New England Mutual 4,232,244 580,309 111,219 3,207 4,437,445 
New York Life....... 15,952,059 | 1,966,369 582,197 233,070 16,815,665 
Pacific Mutual ....... 3,295,795 592,095 118,456 17,386 3,559, 
Pan-American ........ 85,357 209,265 8,232 11,000 275, 
Penn Mutual ........ 18,240,196 | 1,839,810 427,973 152,653 14,289,649 
Phenix Mutual ...... 2,811,556 334,014 1330 087 2,932,514 
Pittsburgh L. and T. 1,369,642 257,898 550 18,205 1,431,791 
Prudential ...6<ccecses 10,455,278 | 1,215,906 313,713 57,165 986,559 
Reliance .............. 1,804,229 105, 000 54,370 8,586 1,977,062 
Reserve Loan ........ 179,000 ¥ CO ee er 206, 
Security Mutual ..... 1,765,813 304,450 53,108 6,042 1,846,722 
Standard Life ........ 32,250 211,500 6,106 481 185, 
Meet LG. catacdecs'd.. 5,504,284 | 1,286,659 121,606 37,500 988, 
MPOAVOIOTS <ccccccdesecne 10,174,150 | 1,144,397 309,200 110,468 10,743,015 
Union Central ........ 14,927,913 | 1,848,179 415,474 168,800 694, 
. S. Ann. and Life. 613,732 92,402 22,106 2,836 580, 
Volunteer State....... 2,179,677 473,356 70,141 6, 2,309,290 
"SOULS 5 ca binc'te 191,090,676 | 32,573,348 | 6,918,978 | 2,371,745 200,115,950 
Grand totals....| 201,619,234 | 35,366,758 | 7,296,750 | 2,436,595 211,207,123 
Industrial Business. 
Metropolitan .......... 11,891,214 | 2,877,765 411,806 118,328 12,041,562 

CoLorabo, 

Megs Life: 2... cece evoes 2,189,140 428,500 68,227 SONG tS p-  Seaeet 
Bankers International 2,189,140 428,500 68,227 WOOO Fi eee 
Capitol Life .......... 5,492,649 | 1,419,538 214,976 31,500 5,380,660 
Farmers Life ......... 78,000 381,300 14,252 1, 530,300 
German-American .... 1,318,000 | 1,503,500 74,827 3, 2,108, 

TOINIB Sc Sece eee 9,449,376 | 3,957,801 381,893 53,500 8,280,760 
Maina Lifes vec. ce.cces 4,859,774 744,010 138,166 45,708 4,858,752 
American Bankers.... 372,52 199,005 11,156 2,104 398,0: 
Bankers, Iowa........ 10,016, 426,600 156,085 000 9,496,100 
Bankers Reserve ..... 153,808 159,456 WED. hs akeeds 274,994 
MUOIICRORAL® saccccsecacse 6, 203,500 SEES. Foneons 292,500 
Central of U. S. A... 489,997 46,075 pie) Tee engi Se 498,212 
Central States .......:]  _sseees 1,000 33 2,000 2,178,750 
Columbian National.. 5,409,239 771,912 203,313 30,264 5,218,1 
Connecticut Mutual... 1,825,943 653,343 68,715 645 2,185,474 
Continental Assur.... 39, 19,500 2 Se a ee 52, 
Continental (Utah)... 595,572 554,270 32,903 13,511 830,573 
Equitable, New York. 8,032,774 914,556 272,618 B20 8,165,259 
Fidelity Mutual....... 1,347,498 W7Al 58,530 27,611 1,335,440 
Germania ............. 2,675,006 299,200 112,780 . 2,690,509 
Home, New York.... 3,237,433 458,423 105,797 25,417 3,506,747 
International, Mo..... 156,993 44, 10,950 | =... 249,211 
Kansas City .......00. 2,065,500 | 1,559,500 95,467 5,000 3,093,000 
Manhattan ........... 1,330,979 186,0 42,701 5,000 1,399,468 
Massachusetts Mutual 2,758,464 5 ,788 26,140 2,735,012 
Midland Life ........ 477,500 461,500 35,836 1,000 876,000 
Missouri State ......- 2,086,764 676,919 74,151 21,500 2,105,348 
Mutual Benefit ....... 7,578,846 831,223 250,596 695 7,914,675 
Mutual Life .......... 12,425,530 | 1,546,276 418,473 165,646 12,584,202 
National Life, Vt..... 1,045,148 36,90: 37,257 19,117 969,515 
National of U.S. A..| 1,040,734 | 215,757 38,631 15,000 1,071,479 
New England doceceee 3,015,285 ? 1 97,695 996 3,017,454 
New York Life....... 19,919,283 | 1,794,014 719,669 218,893 20,408,970 







































Insurance Insurance . Insurance 
Name or ComPANy. in Force Written | Premiums | _ Losses in Force 
[Dee. 31, 1013 in 1014. Receteed, Inoue: tie 98 s3aNe: 
Cotorapo—Cont. $ $ $ $ $ 
Northwestern Mutual. 22,995,180 | 2,018,440 752,159 231,615 23,347,564 
Northwest’n_ National. 471,936 5, 26,060 5,770 607,799 
Occidental, N. M..... 260,800 262,450 WEEE >. Sadace 440,250 
Pacific Mutual ....... 5,664, 740,494 212,535 51,501 5,848,490 
Penn Mutual ......... 6,605,039 759,705 233,165 009 6,682,232 
Phoenix Mutual ...... 2,462,690 2113 80,512 084 2,597,785 
Pittsburgh L. and T.. 1,067,205 500 30,318 15,716 1,080,657 
Provident de One Ts. 2,591,326 600,817 43,908 625 2,918,698 
Erudentigh, ...:.0.0--- 8,323,739 | 1,735,778 264,202 74,594 9,183,692 
PWIA. oso es cscasz 117,530 165,915 po Deere 148,714 
Reliance avaen darian ss 1,079,776 382,700 39,974 2,000 1,192,001 
State: Life. o....ti2.<.- 4,105,210 544,697 94,045 25,000 4,181,907 
DEGVONEED ose dcccneus 3,167,070 790,834 95,821 30,357 3,681,153 
Union Central........ 3,708,666 | 1,090,794 66, 104,477 4,507,858 
Union Mutual......... 1,199,833 92,766 42,557 11,519 1,188,609 
United States Life... 854,151 108,953 2 9,523 853,672 
Tee. i 157,757,434 | 23,850,703 | 5,319,563 | 1,797,812 166,817,189 
Grand totals..... 167,206,810 | 27,808,504 | 5,701,456 | 1,851,312 175,097,949 
Industrial Business. 
Pradettial ©... 5...c02s 10,107,048 | 2,944,753 356,752 98,193 11,034,697 
MICHIGAN. 
Detroit eae Siesca’ 4,057,150 | 2,517,189 193,787 9,061 5,463,169 
Michigan Mutual..... 12,464,753 | 3,543, 414, 6,644 13,764,793 
Northern Assurance.. 9,081,890 | 2,404,740 284,717 700 10,218,273 
Peninsular .......seees 1,039,804 505,499 52, 6,000 1,402,499 
Preferred <2 <5. 0.2 .c00e 6,018,215 | 1,959,112 213,406 20,418 6,998,570 
Roman Standard ..... 310,070 176, 10,488 2,500 413,105 
Totes acc osees 32,921,882 | 11,106,844 | 1,169,935 354,363 38,260,409 
Matha: Lifes. iccsccice 9,186,177 | 2,046,873 306,269 178,567 9,497,256 
American Bankers.... 136,955 55,000 SAIS ys: aeedna 157,455 
American Central .... 1,082,701 225,695 28,256 6,500 1,033,345 
Bankers, Iowab ...... 961,000 | 1,930,200 399,144 245,000 23,601,700 
Bankers, Neb. ....... 80,000 31,000 SAMBA: = Weteke 99,000 
Bankers Reserve ..... 58,750 105 BaeE Th wean 38,855 
Berkshire oo cscccadveee 4,616,586 557,928 151,310 62,448 4,921,183 
Canada Life .......... 5,475,074 385,792 167,892 82,588 5,565,621 
Central, Iowa ........ 821,060 154,850 28,977 3,000 840,280 
Cleveland Life ....... 268,750 52,750 6,488 1,000 202,500 
Columbian National.. 664,207 381,164 26,947 3,000 934,774 
Columbus Mutual.....| — ...... 3, oS Rae has 5,000 
Connecticut General.. 2,152,213 784,596 51,474 2,000 2,264,904 
Connecticut Mutual... 4,780,414 708,088 156,066 105,586 5,035,176 
Comimnemttst 05 3.0003; 90,10; 68, tg ar ess 139,603 
Equitable, New York. 17,625,936 | 2,558,181 308 386,050 18,127,280 
Equitable, Iowa...... 3,674,819 624,596 140,987 20,185 3,956,509 
Federal Life ......... 1,573,262 525,920 60,049 8,100 1,855,044 
Fidelity Mutual ...... 3,869, 6, 661 172,380 9,000 4,159,945 
PeGnh © 65 Sodacetas 1,717,992 434,192 66,166 9,694 1,941,380 
Cosme cs side reese 274,704 392,134 106,172 39,409 2,484,571 
Great Northern, Wis.. . 17,500 MO. Adecas 143,000 
Home, New York.... 7,477,742 681,699 268,591 121,621 7,708,971 
Illinois Life .......... 4,815,961 | 1,542,023 175,266 15,906 5,491,068 
EWGIAMANGIIE 5 cacocemecl ph... cache 354,960 eS eee 335,478 
International, Mo.....| «= sseees 23,320 pe Ree 32,670 
a Hancock ....... 5,078,262 | 1,549,927 004 56,239 6,013,234 
a Fayette ....ccces0. 245, 503,625 21,104 2,000 640,719 
Liberal Life .......... 199, 161,250 fe 220,750 
Lincoln National..... 1,364,148 | 7,445,772 211,220 18,630 7,443,857 
DR SRTIBUIERE. coc eccecs 884, 246,610 29,541 5,000 977,718 
Manufacturers ....... 3,854,867 | 1,126,460 158,534 10,000 4,420,677 
Massachusetts Mutual 25,478,293 | 2,204,221 827,672 186,876 26,429,403 
Metropolitan ......... 309,633 | 5,058,040 837,398 191,356 23,222,061 
Midland, Minn........ (| ere: ph ee 68,000 
Minnesota Mutual.... 543,434 530,070 26,025 4,000 751,432 
Missouri State ....... 2,576,658 312,230 90,507 12,394 2,468,240 
Mutual Benefit ....... $1,518,688 | 5,362,841 | 1,131,340 304,511 34,650,791 
Mutual Life .......... 28,053,478 | 4,010,166 | 1,040,657 746,663 30,074,687 
National, Vt. ........ 4,959,881 456, 186,062 64,251 5,009,921 
National of U. S. A.. 1,733,651 140,348 55,738 10,686 1,620,261 
New England ........ 9,915,235 | 1,911,761 367,012 126,776 10,974,287 
New York Life....... 30,435,509 | 1,989,316 | 1,088,330 397,087 30,860,742 
North Amer. (Can.).. 942,892 235,235 44,475 18,231 1,049,092 
North Am. (Iil.)..... 1,294,822 6 30,285 1,000 1,201,608 
Northwestern Mutual. 54,568,222 | 5,764,740 | 2,006,406 600,818 57,599,695 
Ohio State . os 70,000 78,539 ORE ace 420,539 
Old Colony .. 375,216 704 10,640 2,500 324,063 
Old Line ........ 637,500 000 24,467 2,000 710,500 
Pacific Mutual ....... 1,885,019 176,489 69,234 26,454 1,862,075 
Penn Mutual ......... 7,793,749 685, 277,350 110,340 7,703,904 
Peoples Life (Ill.).... 25,000 590,697 5,407 2,366 432,920 
Peoria Life ... has 99,800 108,700 GME Oo Ndeeag 201,527 
Philadelphia hceeak 86,775 LOGS Ff  cekoalt 79,275 
Phenix Mutual ...... 4,695,187 597,410 162,269 178,799 4,815,729 
Provident L. and T.. 6,483,941 988, 242,841 27,996 6,959,523 
Prudential ...<.c0...s20 16,797,600 | 3,417,440 568,749 138,727 18,417,977 
Reliance Life . 662,600 570,500 96,008. Fw Sc auc 1,065,500 
Reserve Loam ...:.<:-) .  sesees 44,000 2,797 éden'ee 44,000 
Scandia Life ... 709,263 165,649 28,091 6,365 666,134 
Security Life °... 426,600 431,479 18,627 10,000 651,765 
Security Mutual 1,468,585 321,086 41,142 6,000 1,225,661 
State Life ..... ea 1,522,355 142,914 43,250 25,500 1,475,269 
State Mutual ......... 6,110,775 . 211,699 99,216 6,267,808 




















b Includes assessment business. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 


Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. Price 






















LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. 


LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES (Continued) 


Thursday 








Premiums 
Received. 


Name or CoMPANY. 


Insurance 
in Force 


Dec. 31,1913. 


crams 


Insurance 


Incurred. in Force 


Dec. 31, 1914, 





$ 
436,937 
236,333 
226,949 
50,460 
8,971 





14,113,865 





15,283,800 


198,201 
1,196,908 
939,732 











2,334,841 


30,226 
540 


25,907 
144,576 






























201,249 


38,829 
31,778 
26,565 


34, 
221,663 
89,974 





4,178,783 





4,380,032 


329,758 
148,798 








Insurance 
Name or CoMPANY. in Force 
Dec. 31, 1913. 
Micu1can—Cont. $ 
Se FSS ER era 10,906,670 
DORWOIOTS. 4 vickies cc ccccs 7,916,501 
Union Central ....... 137,709 
Union Mutual......... 1,497,857 
Wisconsin National... 287,649 
EE: Gicds foes 'v'5% 398,019,529 
Grand totals.....| 430,941,411 
Industrial Business. 
fone Hancock......... 6,050,435 
etropolitan ......... 648, 763 
PPUMOMLGL 60s ccsneyeos 26,422,929 
TOME 6 a00 ve5055 66,122,127 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Cotton States ......... | 530,000 
Central Ouern ..6.). {i sewaae 
Gulf Coast 717,987 
Lamar Life 5,794,911 
WORN Assiens sie 7,042,898 
American National... 894,697 
Atlantic Life 1,196,582 
Afro-American . A 
Bankers Reserve 3 20,700 
Columbian National.. 438,202 
Equitable, N. Y....... | 15,359,029 
Fidelity Mutual ...... 3,861,861 
Franklin Life ... 2,216,424 
Great Southern . 268, 
Guarantee Life . 1,213,251 
Home, New York. 1,623,352 
International ...... 601,570 
Michigan Mutual 1,598,123 
Mutual Benefit .. ,027,8 
Mutual Life ... wee 19,451,172 
Manhattan ............ 282, 
Missouri State ....... 1,487,549 
National of U. S. A.. 1,771,817 
New York Life....... 29,644,427 
Pacific Mutual ...... | 1,599,952 
Penn Mutual ......... | 12,200,670 
Pheenix Mutual ...... | 3,394,672 
Pittsburgh L. and T. 976, 
PEMGERHAl . occ ccinccee 5,519,524 
Pan-American ........ | 1,167,5 
Reserve Loan ......... 67,0 
Reliance Life ........ 1,082,801 
Security Mutual ..... 1,790,748 
MRM LARE . vaccines ,528,920 
Union Central ....... 8,082,311 
Volunteer State ...... 3,163,615 
ORMNE ~ cae's as pete 129,839,057 
Grand totals....| 136,881,955 
Montana. 
Montana Life ........ 7,163,059 
National Life ......... | 3,726,000 
pa ree 10,889,059 
Aegis ‘Life f.....<0583% 290,000 
Wine Tilfe. 5 icecseieis 893,841 
American Bankers.... 370,438 
American Life .......| *  sesere 
Amicable Life ........ 18,500 
Bankers Life ........ 761,500 
Bankers Reserve..... 1,356,319 
California State Life.| ...... 
Capitol Life ......... 17,452 
Central Life .......... 2,588,782 
Central States Life...| — ...... 
Continental Life ..... ,588,800 
Equitable Life ........ 6,910,402 
Fidelity Mutual ...... 234, 
First Nat. Life & Acc. 170,000 
Germania Life ....... 2,498,438 
International Life.... 171,350 
oases City *Eite.:..<) 2 anwes 
Manhattan Life ..... 1,080,821 
Metropolitan Life .... 068,957 
Minnesota Mutual.... 25,320 
Missouri State ....... 489,172 
Mutual Benefit ....... 2,240,597 
Mutual Life ......... 9,771,824 
"National Life......... 1,652,205 
Nat’l Life of U. S. A. 1,398,890 
New World Life...... 404,500 
New. York Life....... 12,145,378 
Northwestern Mutual. 11,279,735 
Northwest’n National. 1,452,806 
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In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for th 


* Includes insurance of Aegis Life. 
t Reinsured in Central States Life. 





Montana—Cont. 
Pacific Mutual........ 
Penn Mutual.......... 


Pioneer Life. ..ccis.-< 
Prudential. o565 ocses ob 


Security Mutual ...... 
Sembe MALS | cesivescsce 
EVAVELEER. oct vievdusccks 
Union Central ...... re 


Western Union ....... 


Grand totals.... 


Industrial Business. 
Metropolitan Life..... 


New HampsHIRE. 


United Life and Acc. 


PRENG. EAE yicccivse dees 
Connecticut General.. 
Connecticut Mutual.. 
Equitable, New York. 
Fidelity Mutual....... 
ohn Hancock ....... 


assachusetts Mutual 


Metropolitan ........: 
Mutual Benefit ....... 
Mutual Life... ssc. 
WRUONR VE cece cess 
National of U. S. A.. 
New England ........ 
New York Life....... 
Northwestern Mutual. 
Penn Mutual ......... 
Pheenix Mutual....... 
Provident L. and T... 
Prudential .y.cccsccece 
State Mutual ........ 
PPRVERETE. vinci i cseewes 
Union Central ....... 
Union Mutual ........ 


WOME: cone cens 
Grand totals..... 


Industrial Business. 
Metropolitan ......... 
Prudential 3.606660 


Weets  wivesescs 


New York. 
PGURAINS : .cevcsacces 
Farmers and Traders. 
CPU oe ic Sb sete seas 
SER 
Manhattan ....cccee0 
Metropolitan ......... 
BEML Siow. ccaeyatac 


Security Mutual...... 
United States......... 


PE Fhe oS Sass cokcie 
Bankers, Iowa ....... 
TIOTUBDIPE. 5500s cnes es 
CCONOHHAD 535 lds cen ceaes 
Columbian National... 
Connecticut General.. 
Connecticut Mutual.. 
Fidelity Mutual ...... 
a ancock ....... 

assachusetts Mutual 
Mutual Benefit ....... 
National, Vt. ......05. 
New England ........ 
Northwestern Mutual. 
Penn Mutual ........ 
Phenix Mutual ...... 
Pittsburgh L. and T.. 
Provident L. and T.. 
POMAGnsl sasise eves 
State Mutual ......... 
My a: ae ee ee 
Union Central ....... 
Union Mutual........ 


DORE a anse hace 
Grand totals..... 


$ 
280,283 
1,406,251 


70,000 
734,714 
1,343,725 


$ 

doneee 373,127 
4,000 1,508,432 
sivcahis 29 239 
6,500 1,416,217 
000 255,248 
78 677,000 

336 a 
; 733,014 
10,500 1,976,531 





73,148,098 


1,064,162 79,055,081 





84,037,157 


2,438,758 
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74, 
1,211,802 


1,113,257 91,898,610 


15,780 2,690,558 
Seas 167,000 
45,181 1,934,954 
»284 2,905,505 
56,116 1,491,376 
17,556 2,444,981 
Secdas 435,782 
39,324 1,750,595 
113,832 4,769,921 
111,191 10,520,206 
487 2,157,805 
264,459 8,358,682 
108,565 7,638,079 
ES 5,500 
18,249 1,162,071 
813 5,380,252 
49,188 2,585,156 
ee hee 888,167 
15,448 775,380 
3,306 1,283,160 
24,701 4,187,829 
248 1,276,395 
806 22858 
28,742 1,296,804 





61,864,809 


1,107,496 65,718,010 





61,864,809 


ge gl 


1,107,496 65,885,010 


160,239 13,688,796 
31,632 4,293,055 





16,865,854 


311,726,908 


12,732,511 
eres 


8,581,23) 
223,022,132 
239,931,966 

3,835,430 

5,640,790 

9,865,460 


’ 7 


179,765 
1 


191,871 17,981,851 


4,817,469 | 316,000,781 
236,483 13,593,752 
230,653 19,380,503 


8,510,315 


2 653 ’ ’ 
2,121,695 249,090,380 


6,439,963 | 247,293,873 
5,972,373 | 344,921,579 
‘ 4,326,174 
163,199 6,410,589 
00,445 5,910,139 





1,170,975,305 
49,852,735 
6,308,000 
10,536,855 
1,430,320 
5,070,636 
22,305,304 
48,716,522 

a eeteat 


24,273,906 
5,618,874 


210,064 10,709,672 
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20,559,698 | 1,224,282,541 
996, 223 52,239,306 
04,000 


> ’ 


12,957 1,305,984 
123,127 4,908,941 
183,054 25,245,982 
,091, 49,208,282 
181,515 11,222,648 
79,881,931 
868 49,515,121 
1,091,036 89,092,121 
421,146 16,477,446 
,108 32,828, 
2,614,773 220,413,788 
1, 86,103, 
435,160 24,410,928 
328,689 9,161, 


829,078 76,540,178 
490,783 26,843,704 
95,604 


5,461,715 





1,078,341,123 


14,415,179 | 1,144,218,346 








2,249,316,428 











34,974,877 | 2,368,450,887 








t Includes $68,869 assessments received on assessment certificates. 


Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. Price $6. 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES (Continued) 






















































Insurance | Insurance Insurance 
Name or ComPANY. in Force Writt Premiums | _ Losses in Force 
Dec. 31, 1913) in 1914. | Received. | Incurred. |yeo’ 31°"to14, 
or | l l 
SE hn a a ab Se aed 
n usiness. { 
Cinlokinl s.cctian cs os cg | 6,538,478 4,096,609 | 272,748 97,458 | 7,228,420 
John Hancock........ | 137,275,106 | 25,195,188 | 5,312,954 2,213,081 | 142,643,101 
Metropolitan .......... 336,895,303 | 54,925,123 | 11,834,795 | 5,507,881 349,571,631 
Prudential ............ | 340,050,404 | 73,325,449 | 11,802,904 | 4,497,120 | — 360,083,941 
| ' 
Wistele gossess cs. | 820,759,291 |157,542,369 | 29,223,401 | 12,315,540 | 859,527,093 
North Daxo 
T AKOTA. 
Great Northern ...... | 1,831,000 375,500 44,839 1,000 1,635,500 
Pioneer Life ......... | 8,560,789 096,071 292,564 20,000 10,012,252 
WOUMIS hoi eet ae | 10,391,789 | 3,471,571 337,408 21,000 11,647,752 
| 
9 NS 6 7 a P | 2,649,924 542,394 75,4380 12,517 2,700,390 
American Bankers....| 992,070 122,500 a ios aa 915,415 
American Life........ | 507,000 280,325 YC” i gl Sey pore 634,325 
Bankers. Life ......... | 3,204,500 784,000 62,291 18,000 2,975,500 
-Bankers Reserve...... | pignn i aU les 4) i Re eee 449,515 
Central Life, U.-S.... 407,4 281,750 T4016 "cece. 517,704 
a Tan Redieie< | _ 00 ry ae — eae 
akota estern...... 90, A i 543, 
Equitable Life ....... 3, 382 236 328,000 96,454 23,899 3,389,541 
First National Life...| 133,000 314,200 11,7 2,000 77, 
Fidelity Mutual Life. | 2,261,170 251,320 76,435 4,000 2,287,867 
Germania Life ....... | 2,120,106 285, 62,873 24,725 2,211,863 
Great West Life...... | 2,047,433 806,400 505, 5,396 2,406,736 
GME LAle 22. ciiccscecs 193,982 6,007 Ea ieee 192,896 
Fe i BEE nk ox | 9b, ay | aoe | eee yen 
SONNE, ios 34-6605 65 06 324,67 ; GE "+, bedioe's 511, 
Minnesota Mutual....| 1,933,865 | 443,837 60,539 13,823 1,975,325 
' Mutual Benefit ....... | 1,853,733 238,494 57,917 24,645 1,958,847 
Mutual Life .......... | 8,360,493 | 1,364,390 242,975 46,391 8,128,924 
per took Py aoe > ee | 7 346,202 ao i aaa ae 
ontana Life ......:.. | i i 2) Ee 
‘Nat'l Life of U.S. A.| 1,198,242 304,556 35,649 5,000 1,247,817 
National Life, Vt. 197,789 51,080 5,985 6,000 242,818 
New York Life... | 11,365,354 | 1,541,899 375,592 62,566 12,061,211 
North American Lif a 1,449,275 767,653 50,461 5,000 936,988 
Northwest’n Mutual..| 8,124,181 | 1,074,700 168,371 55,125 8,506,562 
nb debe n National| ae £ BES 4863 oo. in enemy id 
orthwestern Life | 4 A <2 y 3 
Pacific Mutual ........ } 1,070,573 949,776 59,554 2,500 1,737,481 
Phenix Mutual ...... | 808,554 121,559 24,058 212 6, 
Penn Mutual ......... | 292,222 131,692 10,799 4,000 359,149 
Socom gh Se | ‘ea. oo an ean om 
MCE Le nce cccee 4 Ta) Gite. | 21 See aacee eae ¥ 
Scandia AY ES ee 2,687 143,034 9,800 4,389 331,112 
Security Mutual...... 1,298,435 276,823 35,830 6,500 1,320,364 
ELONGIOTS. occceseace se 1,526,570 216,458 40,626 13,664 1,616,591 
itwin City Life’....... 100, 107,000 EU =e cacnata & 
ye Central oo ..03.. 2,831,868 317,000 77,074 17,374 2,922,914 
. Ann, and Life.| 833,997 167,881 28,529 2,378 828,035 
EOWA Siciee sass 69,545,259 | 15,414,706 | 2,110,832 374,723 74,141,675 
Grand totals.... 79,737,048 | 18,886,277 | 2,448,235 395,723 85,789,427 
OREGON. 
Columbia L. and T... Ry 1,199,550 132,076 24,500 5,278,162 
Oregon Lite. s..s0.. | 7, 147 2,140,114 274,517 44,459 8,108,480 
Union Pacific ........ 03°200 : WiMeRt Et dh o2, oan 000 
| 
SRERGIE 05 decide seis 11,886,541 | 3,523,164 415,860 68,959 13,624,642 
os cog SER datniss bag yt = 43,560 > 
Smaviste, Coattel .:.. 278,334 | 335,823}  13984| "3,000 523,939 
Bankers Life, Ia...... 8,124,000 335,500 139,899 000 7,409,500 
Bankers Life, Neb... 792, 90,500 30,524 1,416 759,000 
Bankers Reserve...... 2,472,283 oo oo = were 
Beneficial Life ....... 67, ‘ ‘ A . 
California State hip ts 606,945 747,975 40,928 1,000 953,776 
Columbian National.. 778,724 251,736 iY, eee 813,210 
Connecticut Mutual.. 1,421,151 rotons 44,170 13,307 Ryo 
Cont: tal Life...... 63, y ‘ \ 2, 
Eouneeiee N. 'Y aeered 6,225,367 882,712 252,944 56, 6,527,204 
Fidelity Mutual....... 44,297 oe = 18,146 oe 
First Nat’) L. and A.! __...,.. y ise eee.) een 20, 
creel Life e, atin & 924,043 240,500 40,678 18,897 1,084,498 
Home Life ....... 109,723 36 8,391 3,872 108,773 
Idaho State Life...... 671,000 635,500 32,513 13,257 957,500 
International Life .... 217,500 82,700 6,734 7,500 227,990 
Kansas City Life..... 610,125 146,000 18,539 10,000 561,125 
Manhattan Life chicuels 1,587,921 133,500 46,996 8,447 1,572,207 
Massachusetts - eggaay 5,387,921 762,250 195,737 68,931 5,824,456 
Metropolitan Life.. 2,646,914 , 208 107,649 22,283 3,171,141 
Missouri State Life.. 296,394 260,922 3,493 306 425,016 
Mutual Benefit ....... 4,373,810 727,024 154,629 44,989 4,829,108 
Mutual Life .......... 18,187,838 | 2,372,923 483,814 40,300 13,744,873 
National Life ........ 210,113 5,129 4,813 8,036 166,742 
Nat’l Life of U. S. A. 2,997, 778 536,921 104,686 26,404 2,978,418 
New England Mutual 60,741 374,401 21,794 14,072 785,302 
New World Life..... 219,500 28,500 5,594 1, 149,750 
.New York Life....... 9,846,758 | 1,864,621 419,461 240,247 10,808,613 
Northwestern Mutual 15,225,453 | 1,175,006 475,480 312,785 15,589,071 
Oo | Site | 38 "38 | ase 237 962 
Pacific Mutual ......,{ 3034588 | 297486 | 115/511 85,540 3,005,402 



























































Insurance Insurance : am 

Name or Company. in Force Written ef jae, 

Dec. 31, 1913.) in 1914. eceived. | Incurred. |).-" 3110 1914, 
| | | | | 
OrEGON—Cont. | $ | $ | $ | $ | $ 
Penn Mutual ......... 5,444,891 | 759,677 | 209,502 | 116,187 | 5,762,646 
Pittsburgh Life ...... | 929,821 | 226,383 | 25,337 | 23,498 | 936,942 
Provident Life........ | 1,068,837 | 552,094 | 38,147 | 9,653 | 1,292,366 
Prudential esecdecesces } 2,378,030 | 675,998 | 87,240 | 16,893. | 2,690,495 
Prussian Life ........ | 685,991 851,305 | OL ee ee | 663,647 
Reliance Life ........ | 555,000 193,750 | c7 4 Seen 550,934 
Reserve Loan ........ | 815,440 353,061 | 30,705 1,309 838, 
San Francisco Life..; 268,676 332,882 | 15,006 2,094 | 467,110 
Security Life ......... 7,000 50,000 | 4,909 136 | $1, 
Security Mutual 79,903 23,266 | 7 ee | 104,169 
SIOUGIEG © onic cick 739,594 202,957 | 28,146 | 12,192 | $09,401 
Union Central .. 1,398,155 108,288 | 36,911 | 29,816 1,266, 
Union Mutual . 1,233,829 129,381 | 648 8,378 | 1,263,016 
West Coast .......... 620,301 | 281,111}; 19,399 4,595 | 580,778 
Western States Lite..| 928,375 358,900 | 36,197 998 | 910,300 
Western Union ...... | 1,648,107 | 455,382 | 55,317 11,187 | 1,686,189 
. ‘ | | 
WOME oS secs | 100,551,465 I 20 188,166 | 3,634,341 | 1,730,808 | 111,148,899 
! | | 
Grand totals....{ 112,438,006 | 23,721,330 | 4,050,201 | 1,799,767 | 124,768,541 
} 

Industrial Business. | 
Metropolitan Life.....; 3,146,715 | 944,142 | 112,419 | ~—-21,014 | 3,466,936 
Prudential ............| 2,485,468 | 1,370,652 | 89,047 | «14,962 | 2,849,096 
West Coast Life...... | 679,848 | 591,297 | 25,840 | 3,461 | 719,076 

i i 1 i { 
EGtS oc oseewcss | 6,312,031 | 2,906,091 | 1,239,806 | 39,437 | 7,035,608 
| { | | | 
| | \ 
PENNSYLVANIA. | | | | 
Fidelity Mutual ...... | 23,773,962 | 1,969,217 | 886,116 | 422,366 | 23,147,879 
Ciisard SLMS oo ssc | 3,835,755 | 547,215 | 161,473 50,500 | 4,012,255 
Penn Mutual ......... | 104,135,152 | 8,964,739 | 3,905,710 | 1,508,438 | 106,091,468 
Pension Life ......... | 5,726,084; 363,000} | 19,748] ...... | 5,794, 
Philadelphia ......... | 15,984,551 | 3,543,278 | 581,823; 123,260 | 16,886,281 
Pittsburgh L. and T.{ 26,599,322 | 8,292,824 | 904,337 295,888 | en 
Presbyterian Minis...| 3,399,276 | 468,730 | — 136,389 31,890 | 3,599,000 
Provident L. and T..| 91,492,984 | 11,796,208 | 3,663,216 | 839,346 | 4,008,673 
Reliance Lite ......... | 4,680,863 | 2,094,004 ; 327,103 41,043 | 13,295 
Scranton Life ........ | 13,618,569 } 4,780,072 | 486,021 89,634 | ry 026,690 
Standard Life ........ | 9,845,046 2,754,508 | 398,520 | 22,000 | 10,192,001 
i ‘ i 1 
OM ce cdasvess | 312,845,561 j 45,573,795 | 11,470,956 | 3,562,819 | 316,409,263 
| | | | 
#itna Life ........... | 25,896,519 | 13,159,726 | 883,226 744,234 | 35,297,162 
American Central..... | 2,071,611 | 120,152 | 56,153 8,735 | 2,000,281 
American Bankers....| Re eee | 3) eee } 38, 
American National....) 118,000 | 189,178 | XR ees | 209,678 
Baltimore Life ... | 3,704,041 | 657,846 | 144,002 | 34,858 | 3,939, 
Bankers, Iowa . 15,212,000 | 1,478,500 ; 257,093 | 127,000 | 14,238, 
Bankers, Neb. . 740,175 | 11,900 | 36,394 | 1,000 | 1,067,575 
Bankers Reserve...... 121,577 | 25,085 | ae ee | 133, 
Berkshire Life ....... | 17,696,346 | 1,524,331 573,865 357,363 18,185,405 
Comedia Lille icicicccac | 2,675,816 139,013 92,002 6,000 2,668,571 
Central Life ......... Fy | 21, 9,500 A eel ee 25,500 
Colonial Life ........ | 1,042,280 007 31,384 9,000 990,165 
Columbian National.. 4,440,529 471,482 132,489 28,025 4,444,258 
Connecticut General.. 6,064,785 | 1,889,552 208,593 161,704 7,065,563 
Connecticut Mutual..| 18,585,935 | 1,982,512 601,342 459,316 18,928,918 
Conservative ......... | 377,250 273,000 9,273 2,000 495,750 
RC OMSIIONEAL 0:3 6de cess. 1,995,376 552,006 57,815 7,000 2,200,704 
Equitable, Iowa ..... | 6,028,011 | 1,741,650 239,868 25,348 7,280,044 
Equitable, N. Y...... | 166,385,540 | 17, "367, 413 | 6,085,616 | 1,746,335 173,067,237 
Eureka Life .......... | 42,000 45 1,202 500 41,000 
Federal Life .......... | 786,304 65,795 22,007 8,000 748,883 
Cee 85. co ice Skee | 4,948,258 534,520 178,764 137,159 | 4,931,464 
Home, New York..... | 8,089,653 | 1,064, 62: 949 147,883 8,312,739 
Home of America....| 7,904,826 | 2,201,782 *395,238 53,060 8,719,102 
Illinois Life .......... | 6,204,541 | 5,203,161 122 74,803 9,062,163 
International ......... | 217,281 116,317 10,062 2,000 264,000 
John Hancock ....... | 31,715,121 | 3,959,961 | 1,137,852 374,409 32,974,195 
Bi PAPO a. cc vccdess 81,123 1, 7 3 pee 70, 
Lincoln National..... i 258,750 161,738 fk eee 298, 
Manhattan ........... | 4,515,148 483,247 588 109,845 4,471,493 
Manufacturers ....... 326,200 134,000 eo a ears 393, 
Maryland Life ........ 363,703 10,667 10,948 1,609 349,520 
Massachusetts Mutual] 19,319,411 | 2,130,559 639,924 176,254 20,396,460 
Meridian Life ........ \ 4,816, 1,609,018 119,944 21,000 5,635,911 
Metropolitan ......... | 108,937,449 | 21,372,996 | 4,186,622 | 1,265,338 118,062,237 
Michigan Mutual..... 3,078,854 241,399 84,750 92, 2,917,341 
Minnesota Mutual. se 1,135,460 111,347 39,421 10, 979,631 
Missouri State ....... | ,002, 987,725 68,672 31,90 2,443,420 
Mutual Benefit ....... | 52,271,021 | 5,012,070 ; 1,599,890 919,657 54,688,923 
Mutual Life .......... 113,562,902 | 10,736,991 | 3,926,507 | 2,192,296 115,283,620 
Matiogal,. Vt. ..<6<.d- 16,233,481 053,252 501,509 346,270 16,082,870 
National of U. S. A..| 2,253,620 466,149 88,385 31,112 2,399,796 
New rae ll -.-| 28,155,999 | 2,490,799 38, 609 544,721 28,449,239 
New World ...... 000 ll, One t= aehaae 33,000 
New York Life 1 1 | 11,829,349 | 4,711,814 | 2,076,757 126,886,748 
Niagara Life ........ | 1,295, 648 74,706 43,1 28,600 1,245,291 
North American, IIl.. | 1,545,521 | 246,078 , 6,000 1,313,620 
North American, Can. TE cata 7.) (RELL: ooekale 13,500 
Northern Assurance.. 913,810 5,000 18, 10,000. 712,056 
Northwestern Mutual. 80,036,894 | 7,615,460 | 2,624,773 | 1,197,190 83,644, 067 
Pacific Mutual ....... 716,554 307,661 108, 17, 2,899,331 
Phenix Mutual ...... 8,816,127 | 1,597,516 339,409 150, 9,554,722 
WRIIGRUIOR ose ccécnewvs 144,244,804 | 24,875,886 | 4,692,940 | 1,167,240 523,940 
Reliable Life ......... 43,000 55,5 SSR Ts teedes 91, 
Reserve Loan ........ 1,166,398 7, 50,959 16,000 1,334,257 
Royal Union ........ 2,879,920 746,011 126,439 000 3,314,015 














In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 


Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. Price $6. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. Thursday 
LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES (Continued) 
Insurance Insurance . Insurance Insurance Insurance . Insur: 
: ; Premiums Losses : ° . Premiums Losses ance 

Name or Company. in Force Written ; in Force Name or Company. in Force Written : in F 

Dec. 31, 1913] in 1914, | Received. | Incurred. neo 31, 1914, Dec. 31, 1913. in 1914, | Received. | Incurred. Ineo’ 31 "To14 
PENNSYLVANIA—Cont, $ $ $ $ $ Urau—Cont. $ $ $ $ $ 
Security Life ......... 4,119,079 242,153 130,304 25,433 3,793,587 International ......... 587,199 41,318 20,085 1,000 566,265 
Security Mutual ...... 5,950,958 732,283 198,031 103,180 5,670,362 Kansas City ......... 1,436,500 ‘ 47,164 2,000 1,650,000 
State Life ............ 4,887,940 717,951 120,096 41,257 5,204,931 Metropolitan Life .... 3,120,810 757,958 102,338 9,176 3,465,885 
State Mutual ........ 10,729,440 | 1,414,923 366,465 123 11,135,986 Missouri State ........ 145,413 71,760 4,409 1,000 161,673 
Le See 6,001,600 545,324 9,597 37,345 6,001,145 | Mutual Benefit ....... 1,705,472 489,724 69,722 5,000 2,073,437 
TEAVELETS, 0.050.522 0005 30,421,093 | 4,072, 917,470 617,690 31,927,602 Mutual Life .......... 034,088 | 1,156,233 232,011 54,896 8,245,286 
Union Central ....... 20,625,653 | 2,860,346 241 560,949 22,058,270 National of U. S. A. 651,800 140,901 23,340 5,240 734.134 
Union Mutual ........ 2,931,207 195,293 96,747 58, 2,882,355 National, Vt. ......... 1,942,252 113, 64,790 25,047 1,943;239 
United Life and Acc.| —_....... 10,000 284 aR 10,000 New York Life....... 13,091,116 | 1,924,417 462,700 61,071 14,066,697 

- S. Ann, and Life. 11,904 44,531 2 eee 32,345 Northwest’n Mutual.. 105,105 535,000 209 48,000 3,218,658 
United States Life.... 3,344,769 374,777 93,512 47,090 3,389,065 Northwest’n National 068 1,015 1,342 1,500 37,109 
Western & Southern. 591,411 $ t Pacific Mutual ....... 931,506 115,963 29,797 3,087 927,770 
Penn Mutual ......... 2,484,528 838 81,575 16,720 2,776,756 
Weal s ees = 35.3 1,145,651,532 |161,796,624 | 39,740,375 | 16,737,105 | 1,209,019,550 Philadelphia .......... 81,273 20,512 GSTS be dues 44,528 
Phenix Mutual ..... 944,557 4,487 347 2,664 897,424 
Grand totals....| 1,458,497,093 (207,370,419 | 51,211,331 | 20,299,924 | 1,525,428,818 Prudential ............ 2,105,824 475,660 54,704 10,938 2,322,467 
, ; Reliance Life ........ 265, 76,500 8,325 1,003 274, 
Industrial Business. Travelers ........ Reads 508, 26,074 16,158 12,000 499,620 
American Assurance.. 6,753,997 | 4,342,654 71,829 142,994 5,185,246 Union Central ........ 866,276 111,000 26,506 7,625 x 
Baltimore Life ....... 6,280,847 | 2,976,976 357,141 122,084 6,783,053 Union Mutual ....... 630,321 553 20,761 1,000 612,709 
Colonial Life ......... 6,641,89) 3,888,748 247,424 56,667 7,149,681 West Coast Life...... E 110,606 Ode Se ee 290,970 
Columbian National.. NE eer 1,344 1,218 27,643 Western States Life 574,950 360,525 27,347 2,000 ¥ 
Eureka Life .. 4 1,200,890 | 1,526,223 62,493 13,102 1,811,133 
Germania ...... ee eisene > Td Bee 602 1,274 26,448 RAE Sai csenak's 52,966,146 | 9,852,793 | 1,716,304 391,022 56,936,562 
Home of America.... 3,748,300 | 1,316,643 + 53,560 3,480,286 
Immediate Benefit.... 1,648,697 | 1,838,551 115,536 16,828 2,556,422 Grand totals.... 66,344,009 | 15,306,102 | 2,155,160 453,575 72,718,387 
Ee Hancock ....... 42,829,085 | 8,928,096 | 1,516,186 563,302 44,256,828 | 

etropolitan ......... 201,147,642 | 27,874,346 | 7,010,236 | 2,601,521 206,008,691 Industrial Business. 

Pennsylvania Mutual. 5,822, 1,890,674 197,262 85,401 6,341,017 Metropolitan Life..... 4,171,592 738,140 145,891 17,599 4,485,166 

Prudential ........000+ 282,523,411 | 58,546,610 | 10,083,058 | 2,923,616 299,172,959 Prudential ............ 1,752,288 930,542 62,257 10,640 2,008,472 

Western & Southern. 2,878,985 | 2,312,519 132,357 36, 3,474,981 West Coast Life...... 565,33; 430,820 24,151 2,825 581,798 

WOtMIAS Asaesec ee 561,532,504 [115,442,040 | 19,795,468 | 6,617,802 586,274,288 OUME ‘Siskseokes 6,489,213 | 2,099,502 232,299 31,064 7,075,436 
WEstT VIRGINIA, 

Ruope Isranp. Conservative Life..... 3,736,184 | 2,767,000 106,001 23,885 4,808,049 
Puritan Life ......... 2,221,835 346,063 83, 19,000 2,340,544 George Washington.. 4,961,485 | 1,001,778 158,073 20,536 5,086,491 
PE TN sass ice <'c 1,064,017 187,669 24,756 36,830 061,568 Votels: cs sicntis' 8,697,669 | 3,768,778 264,074 44,421 9,844,540 
Berkshire ..... 000.055. 501,801 , 000 10,469 7,500 491,662 
Columbian National.. 1,028,1 119,160 34,300 83 1,088,868 Aitna Life ........... 1,802,583 219,505 58,643 55,218 1,817,770 
Connecticut General.. 794,182 75,078 27,524 2,500 801,749 Atlantic Life ......... 338,948 15,500 5,661 1,193 301,964 
Connecticut Mutual.. 1,934,604 311,116 64,845 26,954 2,063,490 
Equitable, New York. 7,397,611 397,443 283,675 135,161 7387; Bankers, Iowa ....... 1,823,000 149,000 9,105 14,000 1,656,000 
Fidelity Mutual ...... 320, 49,594 12, 3,500 349,402 Bankers, Neb. ....... pA |e Rapa pe oh are: 10,000 
Home, New York..... 365,07 61,925 19,263 9,947 391,805 Cleveland Life ...... 1,371,437 857,833 38,021 6,262 1,604,308 
ohn Hancock ....... 7,618, 1,617,262 295,681 69,256 8,310,785 Columbian National..| ...... 134,082 19,968 22,000 716,199 

assachusetts Mutual 14,044,496 »858,000 491,266 655 15,346,563 Columbus Mutual.... 6,793 53,775 Sion t \) wewwes i 
Metropolitan ......... 4,750,7: 294,738 253 152,202 16,491,767 Connecticut Mutual.. 813,957 327,606 30,581 1,278 961,673 
Mutual Benefit ....... 3,752,208 537 112,137 943 3,948, Equitable, New York. 1354,38 2,553,300 543,920 81,688 18,485,610 
Mutual Life ..........| 313,895 421,751 98,058 249,734 8,935,857 Fidelity Mutual ...... 1,778,246 67,198 58,510 10,884 1,741,500 
National, Vt........... 614,934 308,651 24,054 26,006 792,228 Germania ......s.s00- 437,702 5,406 4,599 2,142 417,513 
New England ........ 3,189,848 282, 101,369 80,315 3,252,589 Home, New York.... 2,592,183 412,863 86,332 199 2,765,538 
New York Life....... 7,276,28 503,925 282,767 144,223 7,286,699 International, Mo.... 1,968,958 539,862 68,056 11,000 1,851,693 
Northwestern Mutual. 7,068,809 421,600 275,431 |, 40,78 7,181,654 ohn Hancock ....... 6,993,393 756,094 209,863 64,175 7,234,877 
Pacific Mutual........ 27,829 1,000 RO ae 23,829 anhattan ...... wine 693,755 84,500 pt ee 739, 
Penn Mutual ........ 1,738,332 269,214 71,655 3,000 1,991,869 Maryland ............. 325,739 17,169 9,286 1 3 
Phenix Mutual ......|. 1,515,749 184,950 47,766 082 1,614,303 Massachusetts Mutual 468,279 359,138 24,971 10,000 792,417 
Provident L. and T.. 1,344,324 113,839 41,591 8,710 aT eee eee 220,864 219,070 124 2,51 395,434 
Prudential. ............ 6,437,753 | 1,129,403 859 62,155 7,033,640 Metropolitan ......... 6,931,793 | 1,613,751 257,246 32,251 7,782,031 
State Mutual ......... 2,636,499 608,239 99,210 45,505 2,987,730 Michigan Mutual .... 504,897 32,018 14,225 6 488,654 
pee 3 ere 1,821,875 654,116 66,197 710 2,395,954 Missouri State ....... 55, 89,072 CS Rares 1 psig 132,001 
Union Central ....... 1,139,865 172,040 44,487 16,279 1,237,065 Mutual Benefit ...... 3,798,991 485,395 22, 38, . 
Union Mutual ........ 580,340 34,688 21,619 9,298 576,205 Mutual Life .......... 9,291,251 | 1,157,068 372,136 126,369 10,146,357 
United States ........ 10,620 11,000 198 110 19,510 National, Vt. ........ 426, 525,919 84,100 13,071 805, 

New England ........ 739,1 91,155 226 14,887 736, 
Pome: fo fsi es 98,288,999 | 18,464,761 | 3,641,784 | 1,403,443 ® 328,251 New York Life...... 13,097,435 | 1,668,664 461,424 82,499 13,939,728 
nd totals..... 100,510,834 | 13,810,824 | 3,725,447 | 1,422 ¢ 106,663,795 orthwest’n utual.. 118, 098, . > 761, 
met Ohio National ....... 81.240 | °* 30,450 od Ebene 31,450 

industrial Business. Pacific Mutual ....... 822,316 424,645 88,771 8,000 1,118,229 
ohn Hancock ....... 21,372,131 | 3,948,911 864,741 283,846 22,511,621 Penn Mutual ........ 5,160,947 | 1,121,162 183,505 36,590 5,948,367 
iraasctitas Pou an sek $2,287,237 | 4,969,893 | 1,132,735 450,221 33,399,795 Philadelphia ......... 160, 14 4,545 1,000 142,337 
Prudential ............ 8,724,023 | 2,301,077 316,556 103,839 9,509,403 ° Phenix Mutual ...... 1,359,195 121,582 46,479 469 1,373,837 

2 906 65,420,811 Provide “% 1 ‘sad Sr] Powase | ’pe2a02 8759 2000 rai 266 
Sa secheane 62,383,391 | 11,219,881 | 2,314,038 837, i 9 Provident an <u ,045, . x 1575, 
Totals Prudential ........... 9,412,211 | 1,863,497 | 297,463 67,404 | 10,209,580 
Reliance Life ........ 827,724 351,916 29,576 1,000 1,064,748 
Uta. Reserve Loan ........ 544,500 309,000 iE eis ‘ 673,506 
Beneficial Life ....... 7,563,350 | 2,995,250 231,522 29,157 285, Scranton Life ........ 65,875 24,000 BRO hk caces 70,785 
Continental Life...... tne 625, = reir eae Ppanets Fao oct ot a or as ae HE 
° in Life.. 2,171, > A . 4,389, ecuri utual ..... ‘ 2 4 x 
a haat aes Site Land T.. 102,000 } 178,000 4,662 | ....- 233,000 
Totels ds500ta00 18,377,863 | 5,453,309 438,856 62,553 15,776,825 State Life ............ 2,841,695 552,297 57,714 18,013 2,995,063 
ERODE Sose ess tense 2,315,000 205,781 , 002 11,064 2,425,408 
FBind ‘Life 2.00055 6002+ 1,018,253 462,232 35,613 18,200 1,271,217 Union Central ........ 2,902,088 284,500 97,094 86,642 2,955,740 
American Bankers, Ill. 131, 32,500 47D eo 184, Union Mutual ........ 1,588,555 1266 59,463 13,597 1,649,716 
Amicable_Life_.....-. 5,000: }- Se te Ree er ee 3, United States Life.... 180,612 9,000 ig gee ae 174,612 
Bankers Life, Ia...... 2,461,500 133,000 ae 30,000 ran Western & Southern. 645,916 | 1,480,704 45,535 6,693 1,148,618 
Life, Neb.... PRBS Saba =. Se ceae ¢ ae 
Sanhee Resstve Saeeee 629,154 39,431 20,621 3,521 577,480 ERMRIE. Sc catoe cere 117,125,598 | 22,538,771 | 3,866,798 | 1,001,423 127,963,663 
California State Life. 39, 000 692] eee s 20,000 ° ae 
Capitol Life ......... 314, 93,500 10,179 230 346,599 Grand totals..... 125,823,267 | 26,307,549 | 4,180,872 | 1,045,854 137,808,203 
Central States Life...} _—---s-- 000 RANT foc Oeans 54,000 . : : 
Columbian_ National.. 1,225,868 419,582 42,961 8,500 1,401,775 Industrial Business. 
Equitable Life, N. Y. 257,89 475,089 121,495 58,413 3,475,885 Equitable, D. C... .. 1,405,452 491,351 59,612 13,206 1,510,708 
German-American ....| ween ‘ 5. BONA: = cocces 5,500 Life Ins. Co. of Va.. 493,853 81,932 19,862 5,680 472,395 
Great Republic ..-..-.| )w-+s0s 43,500 pT hee nate 38,500 Metropolitan ......... 12,470,789 | 2,226,953 433,779 125,152 12,812,072 
Home Life, N. Y 349,048 122,907 13,159 1,191 447,193 Prudential ..........-- 7,861,595 | 3,252,252 276,243 63,625 9,010,001 
Idaho State .......... 168, : 9,583 | weeeee 292,500 306.171 
ROURIE cisieew sg 22,231,689 | 6,052,488 789,496 207,663 23,806, 
+ Premiums included in ordinary. {Included in industrial. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territorieé and Canada will be found in The 


Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. Price $6. 
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THE MOTOR CAR CLASS 





How to Get Into the Class of Solicitors 
Who Ride in Automobiles 





APPLY SYSTEM TO YOUR WORK 





_ Experiences of an Underwriter Who Knew System— 


Also the Experience of Another 


A young life insurance solicitor, who entered 
the business only a few years ago, and without 
any particularly favorable auspices, is now 
calling on his prospects in a motor car. He is 
seeing more men, writing more business—he is 
on the high road to success, if he has not 
actually arrived. 

Another life man, who has been in the busi- 
ness for much longer than the first—though 
they are both about the same age—always 
looks rather shabby and down at the heel. He 
uses the street car and Shank’s mare to get 
where he wants to go, and his interviews are 
fewer and less profitable than those of the 
other fellow. 

Of the two men, the second probably knows 
the technique of the business more thoroughly 
because of his experience, the hard way he has 
dug into it, and the intelligence which he pos- 
sesses. The first has grasped the essentials, 
however, and has all the equipment necessary 
w be a successful underwriter. 

What is the difference between these two 
solicitors that is responsible for the substantial 
and satisfying success of the first, and the 
barely-make-a-living results of the second? 
There must be, and of course there is, a 
reason. 

The first man is a worker, a plugger, a sys- 
tematic chap who plots his work as carefully 


-as an engineer who is designing a reinforced 


concrete viaduct. The result is that he knows, 
measurably, where he is all the time; how 
many prospects, at what stage each of them is, 
and when he is going to see each of them next. 
Every day he has his work mapped out so in- 
telligently that there is never any slack to take 
up. There is no mesmerism or sleight-of-hand 
about his proposition, for he is far from bril- 
liant. But he is a good business man, and he is 
a good enough business man to know that be- 
fore he can hope to succeed he must be in 
complete control of his own data. 


LEARNED VALUE OF SYSTEM 


He formerly held a responsible position with 
a big jobbing house, and it was there that he 
learned the value of system. He saw how 
campaigns were planned and driven through on 
‘new goods; he say how painstakingly lists of 
prospects were built up, analyzed, sub-divided 
and used as the occasion demanded; he learned 
how the sales manager scanned the buying 
powers of the territory, arid sought to increase 
business where trade was below the potential 
capacity which he knew was there. In other 
words, he realized that for every dollar’s 
worth of business his house did there was 


‘ample preparation; that instead of the orders 


dropping off the Tree of Prosperity into the 
lap of the jobber the latter had earned every 
one by organizing his business properly. 

Consequently, when the jobbing house em- 
ployee went into the life insurance business the 
freedom from the necessity of punching a 
clock did not cause him to lose his grip on him- 
self, nor forget the discipline instilled by 
hard work. He decided, instead of sleeping 
an hour later every morning and quitting be- 
fore the force was accustomed to knock off at 
the wholesale house, that he would maintain 
the same hours, as well as hold himself open to 
fill whatever engagements were necessary in 
the evening. 

Thus he was able each morning to go 
through his prospect file, write up information 
which he had noted down in a special memo- 
randum book carried for the purpose, and list 
his prospects and canvass route for the day 
before most of the other solicitors in that par- 
ticular office had arrived on the scene. He was 
out on the street when other life men were still 
lingering over the baseball reports, and he was 
soliciting business before the average agent 
had decided to start work for the day. 

He had heard that it was impossible to get 
the attention of men before they had finished 
with their mail—this being a stock excuse that 
enables many a life man to stay in the office, 
doing nothing, chiefly, until 10 o’clock every 
morning, with a clear conscience. He met this 
condition, however, by soliciting those who 
have no morning mail to attend to—store- 
keepers, clerks, mechanics and the like. He did 
not overlook small business any more than he 
dodged big, but he merely suited his solicita- 
tions to the requirements of his prospective 
customers. 


VALUABLE Use OF MEMORANDUM PAD 


The pad which was referred to proved use- 
ful in many ways. If a friend told him about 
a prospect—and he let his intimates understand 
that information of this kind was always wel- 
come—he did not make a mental note of it 
merely, but jotted it down, so that there would 
be no question about remembering it. Addi- 
tional information was secured whenever pos- 
sible, and an early solicitation planned. The 
air is teeming with information that a life in- 
surance man can use—but very few of them 
whip it into shape for use. The solicitor re- 
ferred to was the exception, however, and that 
explains why he is driving his own automobile 
to-day. 

The other man has a really brilliant mind 
and understands insurance thoroughly. He has 
never been able to systematize his work in the 
way it should be, however, and the result is 
that instead of following out a regular line of 
attack, and piling up work that is ultimately 
going to result in business, he is constantly 
behind the amount which he needs to write to 
keep going, and is always looking for the “easy 
ones,” who can be written without the maxi- 
mum effort. This scattering fire does not get 
the results that the other plan always develops, 
however, and the agent, while occasionally 
putting over a brilliant coup, is always forced 
to be content with a total for-the year which is 
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far below his real possibilities. If he ever gets 
down to the proposition of having a real plan, 
and of following it in the case of every pros- 
pect every day, he will write so much more 
business that he will not be able to recognize 
himself. 


VIEWS OF THE AGENCY MANAGER 


“The average agent,” said a_ successful 
agency manager, “discounts his possibilities by 
half, or more. He doesn’t take advantage of 
the opportunities, but is content with far less 
than he ought to demand of himself. 

“He discounts the time he might put in in the 
actual solicitation of business, thereby definitely 
limiting the number of interviews he may hope 
to gain and the number of applications he is 
likely to write. He discounts tips which come 
to him from friends, through the newspapers 
or any other source of information which is 
open to him, and instead of following them up 
promptly and vigorously, delays until the 
psychological moment has passed. 

“A wasted forenoon is regarded by some as 
simply that much time gone. But it is more: it 
is five or ten or twenty dollars gone, and means 


-that there is a heavier burden placed on the re- 


maining hours in the day or week in order to 
maintain the pace that has been marked out. 
When repeated losses of this kind have put the 
agent hopelessly behind, he falls into the habit 
of looking for ‘easy money’ cases. Such a man 
cannot wait for the regular processes of legiti- 
mate effort—he has to crowd things too hard, 
and his production is always at the minimi:m.” 

If you want to get into the motor car class— 
and stay there—systematize your work, put in 
full hours, and don’t overlook your oppor- 
tunities. It’s all simple enough—it’s merely a 
matter of sticking to a programme. 


RIGHT THEN AND THERE 


Seeing a lot of men in a day—talking to many 
prospects—isn’t writing life insurance. 

Don’t attempt to cover too many prospects 
in a day. It is a mistake that many lifemen 
make, especially young ones. 

Pick out for the day five or six of your best 
prospects and canvass them thoroughly—every 
man of them thoroughly. 

Upon these five or six expend the greatest 
efforts of which you are by any possibility cap- 
able. Bring every particle of your shrewdness 
to bear-on each one of them. Not hurriedly but 
thoroughly talk to every one of them. 

It is time wasted to give a man half a talk, 
or even less than your very best talk. 

Get it out of your head that merely seeing a 
lot of people in a day means anything for you. 

What would you think of a farmer that 
plowed only half as deep to-day as he knew he 
had to, and to-morrow plow over the same 
ground to the full necessary depth? Wouldn’t it 
be idiotic? 

Precisely the same is true in giving the talk 
to a prospect. 

Count that you’re never going to see your 
man again—that you’ve only got one chance 
at him—and determine to get his signature 
then and there.—International Lifeman. 


FROM THE SILENT PARTNER 


When you decide that there is no more chance 
for you to win; when you make up your mind 
that comforts, good clothes, a good home and 
plenty of friends are not to be had any longer; 
when you convince yourself that there is no 
more use for you to try, it is time to send in 
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your resignation, apologize for living and pre- 
pare to quit. 

Just as soon as you lose faith in your ability 
to win what you want, it’s all over but the 
shoutin’. 

You will never make good until you expect 
to. 

Self-respect demands that a man make money. 
Modern life calls for a lot of cash on hand. 
What can be more deplorable than to see a 
human but one day’s march ahead of actual 
want? 

To make money is an acknowledged ambi- 
tion of the highest type by men who think in 
units of things that build for the better. 

Life is short. To make money to-day man 
must necessarily do more than pick and shovel 
—more than just work his hand; he must work 
his head. 

Men whose minds are blunted by hard manual 
labor will win but little. Men who take time to 
think and to act intelligently will reap a corre- 
sponding reward. Success comes from how 
well we think, and not from how hard we work. 
—Illinois Life Bulletin. 


CONSERVATION OF ENERGY 


A locomotive without steam is dead, useless. 
A man without energy is like the steamless en- 
gine. 

Get the pressure—swing the indicator hand 
chock up to the pin. There are wheels to turn, 
if you would move ahead on the track of suc- 
cess. How much pressure do you register? 

Steam used tooting the whistle ‘‘just to hear 
it blow’’ is steam wasted—it’s needed to work 
the pistons. Energy wasted in blowing about 
your ability is grossly misspent. Save it for 
your business. 

You’ll need lots of steam when you hit the up- 
grade. If you come to a place where you can 
“coast,’’ store it up against the hard pulls up 
the incline. Don’t open the valve and let it blow 
away just because the running temporarily is 
easy. You’re liable to strike a hill at almost 
any time. 


And it takes the stiff up-grade to test your 
pressure—to show up just how much energy you 
really have. 

The only man who is afraid of the really hard 
work in this world of labor and reward is the 


man who hasn’t the energy to hustle. The 
others never get stalled on the track. 
Well, what do you think about it? Are you 


going to get stalled for want of steam, or are 
you going to get up your pressure, yank open 
the throttle and roll into the terminal station 
“on time’’?—A. L. King, in Old Line Life Bul- 
letin. 


DIAMOND DRILL CONCENTRATION 


Have you seen these diamond-pointed drills 
worked by condensed air that they use boring 
holes in blocks of granite or other of the harder 
stones to split them? 

The diamond in them is not more than about 
the size of a head of a fly, and it is shaped like 
a pear, with the point working against the 
stone. 

The condensed air and the diamond in the 
drill, each well illustrates the wonderful possi- 
bilities of concentration. 

Air, plentiful as it is, has no unusual pushing 
power until condensed. The diamond has no 
beauty until it combines the rays of light and 
throws them out, showing their marvelous pos-° 
sibilities in the way of colors. 

Condensing, combining and throwing out—just 
as in the case of condensed air and diamond— 
are equally necessary in the life insurance field- 
man, in the matter of arguments and force. 

Combine, mass your arguments and they will 
prove many times more effective. A lot of 
cannon massed together are seen winning vic- 
tories, where scattered cannon prove ineffective. 

Condense your powers in your talk to your 
prospect. Don’t waste your time giving him a 
lot of scattering talk. Fit your arguments to- 
gether and hand them to him broadside fashion 
with all your power condensed, and you’ll see 
a wonderful difference in results.—International 
Lifeman. 





Thursday 





WORLD'S 
: SOUVENIR NUMBER 


Under the date of June 10, THE SPEcTATOR 
published the World’s Insurance Congress goy- 


INSURANCE CONGRESS 


venir number. Many comments of praise have 
been made by private citizens, underwriters ang 
the press which have previously appeared. Be- 
low are further comments: 


It is a fine specimen of typography, made 
worthy of preservation by the many illustrations 
of exposition buildings, etc., and is an edition 
of which THE SPECTATOR may well be proud.— 
Henry D. Appleton, Deputy Superintendent, New 
York Insurance Department, Albany. 

THE SPECTATOR recently issued a special pro- 
gramme number of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress, which is one of the finest specimens of 
the kind ever published. It is devoted primarily 
to the programme of insurance events at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, but its pages con- 
tain many handsome photographic reproductions 
in color, interesting reminiscences by prominent 
men concerning their experience in California, 
descriptions of various places in the West, and 
considerable matter relating to the fair. Its 
artistic features and typographical appearance 
are especially fine. The publication is a high 
order of journalistic enterprise.—Indicator, De- 
troit. 

You should be proud of this epoch-making 
number. I congratulate you on its appearance 
and contents. It is in keeping with the best 
traditions of THB SPECTATOR and should prove 
of invaluable service to the business.—R. Emory 
Warfield, president, Hanover Fire, New York. 

The book is a revelation as to the possibili- 
ties of type, paper and printer’s ink. The plates 
are particularly fine and the views of the city of 
San Francisco, showing the ruins of 1906 and 
the magnificent buildings of to-day, testify to 
the glorious mission of fire insurance.—The Post 
Magazine and Insurance Monitor, London, Eng- 
land. 


Additional copies can be obtained from The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street, New 
York, at fifty cents each. 








OF NEW YORK 


(PAID-FOR basis). 


Liabilities. ..:... Bis stances 


ANOTHER NOTABLE YEAR! 
The Germania Life Insurance Co. 


IN ITS FIFTY=FIFTH YEAR 


Passed the $50,000,000 mark in Assets and 
the $150,000,000 mark in insurance in force— 


Assets (January 1, ore) $50,874,700. 88 
44,459,052 .38 








tract connection: 


HOME OFFICE 





Guar. and Dividend Funds $6,415,648 . 50 


Efficient management, attractive and lib- 
eral policies and unusually desirable general 
agency contracts all help to make the GER- 
MANIA LIFE’S growth normal and certain. 


We have a few desirable openings for men 
of high standard. Address for a direct con- 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 














Sixth Edition, 1915-16 
THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED 


VEST POCKET 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 


Premium Rates.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life, 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 


Pouicy Provistons.—Arranged by subjects. Age Limit. 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 


Net Cost or InsuRANCE.—Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the nine years 1906-14 on policies one, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms. 


Tae Vest Pocket Lirgk AGENTS BrikF as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3% inches wide, and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 127 organizations. 


A discount of 20 be cent will be made on all orders of 


and Net Cost of Insurance 
Ages 20 to 


Application, 
Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 


It contains 282 pages, is printed on a fine quality 


PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 


copies or more 





SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WiLtiAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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THE SPECTATOR 


AN AMERICAN WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 








LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT 


(TWICE A MONTH) 








Devoted to Life Insurance and the General Interests of Life Underwriting, Comments on Current Events, Suggestions and Hints 
for Field Workers, Technical Matters for Heme Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 








ISSUED TWICE EACH MONTH AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR 








New York, Thursday, August 5, 1915 








WAR AND INSURANCE 


Remarkable Work by Professor Royce 
of Harvard University Looks to 
International Insurance as a 
Preventive of Future 


Wars 





IMPORTANCE OF REINSURANCE 


Criticised by Some Eminent Underwriters as 
Visionary and Academic 


The recent appearance of a small work, en- 
titled “War and Insurance,” from the pen of 
Josiah Royce, professor of the history of phil- 
osophy in Harvard University, has caused no 
end of comment in insurance underwriting 
and daily press circles. 

Prof. Royce describes the insurance of indi- 
vidual risks by private corporate insurers as a 
“link” which binds the social unit more closely 
together, so that the underlying insurance 
fundamental of “mutuality” becomes a dis- 
tinct societal (coalescing) factor, tending to- 
ward complete co-operation between the mul- 
tiple and manifold individual interests compos- 
ing the social group. Amplifying this theory, 
he takes as his text “Insurance has already 
proved to be, in the modern life of individual 
nations, a cause of no little growth in social 
organization, in human solidarity, in reason- 
ableness and in peace,” and points out specific 
examples of the more notable and noticeable 
types of linkage which, he says, have already 
transformed our civilization. He finds it sig- 
nificant that the indirect results of the exist- 
ence of insurance in the social structure are 
perhaps the most far-reaching. He dilates 
upon the beneficent effect of life insurance as 
a source of personal credit in instances where 
it would otherwise be impossible; of fire in- 
surance as a protection to mortgagees, and thus 
an enormous factor in realty expansion and 
home-building; of fidelity insurance as a 
marked assistance to young men in securing 
places of trust which might otherwise be for- 
ever cut off from them. 

The whole point in Prof. Royce’s argument 
hinges on the “linkages,” as he denominates 
them, which insurance as an institution estab- 


lishes between the other concomitant elements 
and institutions of the social order. 


Suacests INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE BE 
EsTABLISHED 

Carrying out the analogy of the recognized 
linkages in the individual State, he suggests 
that international insurance be inaugurated, by 
which nations would insure each other against 
some of the calamities to which whole peoples 
are subjected from time to time, as, for ex- 
ample, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, pesti- 
lences, plagues, epidemics, destructive storms, 
famines, crop failures and marine disasters, 
etc. He opines that international insurance in 
its incipiency might also be applied as a cover- 
age against the destruction in wartime of the 
private property belonging to the subjects of 
unquestionably neutral States. Beginning thus, 
it is his contention that international insurance 
might well be extended (as nations became 
alive to its benefits) to a point where, even if 
war itself were not actually insured against, 
the insurance interests of the nations involved 
would be such that war would become increas- 
ingly more improbable. Peace, indeed, he 
avers, would be furthered by the ‘deliberate 
application of the form of the insurers’ com- 
munity to international business.” 

The appearance of the professor’s book was 
signalized by a great variety of comment both 
favorable and unfavorable. The latter was 
based largely on the pertinent fact that, by its 
very nature, war tends to impair and in the 
main to destroy all sorts of interest and activi- 
ties which, apart from war, have constituted 
or have determined insurable risks and hazards. 
In further objection to the professor’s plan is 
the general apathy of the American underwrit- 
ing and insuring public to State insurance per 
se, and of course it is obvious that his plan 
predicates State insurance in a broad and gen- 
eral form hitherto unknown, as a fundamental 
basis. 


ANSWERS TO CRITICS OF THE WorK 

In reply to the comment, adverse and favor- 
able, which followed the release of “War and 
Insurance,” Prof. Royce has given to the press 
a further amplification of his ideas, which, in 
a measure, reviews the comments called forth 
by his book. He further takes up the subject 
of reinsurance and says in part: “Reinsur- 
ance contracts possess, however, the character 


and the social and financial value of typical in- 
surance transactions when they are made sys- 
tematically, not merely because an under- 
writer desires not to carry longer a risk pre- 
viously assumed, but in accordance with gen- 
eral agreements, whereby various underwriters 
combine to carry in union some class that in- 
cludes several, sometimes many, different in- 
surance undertakings. Reinsurance has al- 
ready become, in a perfectly natural way, and 
quite apart from any philosopher’s speculations, 
a business which has a wide international ex- 


_tent and importance; although, as yet, no 
group of nations has taken part in the conduct . 


of reinsurance.” 

In reply to the objections to the fundamental 
State insurance element involved, Prof. Royce 
concedes that although the expediency of State 
insurance is a topic which involves many ele- 
ments of controversy, at the same time he 
points out that State insurance along certain 
lines is an established fact and institution, and 
disposes of this point by citing the example of 
the United States Government’s War Risk In- 
surance Bureau and resting his argument on 
an implication that “whatever is, is right” and 
worthy of extension. 


Wovutp Have BoarD oF TRUSTEES 


For those who have asked for detaiis as to 
working plans and methods of procedure, he 
replies by the following suggestion: “The 
answer is furnished, I believe, by the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees, which in my book I 
have defined and proposed as the general or- 
gan for conducting this sort of insurance. * * * 
Its business would consist, in general, in sell- 
ing various sorts of policies to the nations 
which, for any reason, chose to have dealings 
with the international insurance trustees. Na- 
tions that made trust agreements with the 
board could withdraw from them at pleasure, 
in a perfectly peaceful way, by the expedient of 
surrendering, upon terms determined by pre- 
vious agreements, the policies that they had 
come to possess. The board of trustees would 
have a strong interest in so planning its poli- 
cies and in so administering its international 
business as to retain and increase its reputa- 
tion as an insurance corporation deserving of 
patronage and able to offer policies which the 
insuring nations would find advantageous to 
themselves.” The professor seems to feel that 
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reinsurance as now carried on internationally 
by private corporate underwriters funishes an 
excellent nucleus and foundation for the estab- 
lishment of his plan. He says: “At the out- 
set, although not for a very long period, I pro- 
pose that the functions of the board of trustees 
be provisionally limited to this perfectly prac- 
tically activity of reinsurance.” 

In concluding his recent communication to 
the public on the above-outlined subject, Prof. 
Royce expresses his faith in his idea, accepts 
all responsibility for it as original with him- 
self, and states that it would tend to trans- 
form international relations as insurance, as 
we now know it, has transformed the social 
life of individual nations. He thinks that the 
time is now ripe for the beginning, in the re- 
insurance form, as outlined by him, of inter- 
national insurance, and that its future pros- 
pects are impressive. 





WISCONSIN’S NEW TAX LAW 


In signing the Albers bill, changing the sys- 
tem of taxation of life insurance companies in 
Wisconsin, Governor Philipp made the follow- 
ing statement: 


This law is intended for the relief of five newly 
organized Wisconsin insurance companies who 
get most of their business in our own State. 
The discrimination against them, of which they 
complain, is that foreign companies can take 

* business in this State and net be subjected to 
the present tax upon premiums collected by the 
State which, as a matter of fact, places them 
at a disadvantage which will interfere seriously 
with their growth. 

I believe it to be a correct public policy to 
encourage our people, and particularly men of 
families, to protect their dependents with a 
moderate amount of life insurance. With this 
end in view we should not prevent our own 
citizens from organizing such corporations or 
societies with a system of taxation that is not 
generally in force in other States and which 
will make it impossible for them to compete 
with like companies organized in other States 
and doing business in our State. I believe it to 
be a wise policy to promote home industries 
as much as possible, and in so far as life in- 
surance companies are concerned, there is a dis- 
tinct advantage in promoting home companies, 
for the reason that they invest their funds 
largely in this State. The five new Wisconsin 
companies who are asking for this relief have 
the major portion of their funds invested in 
Wisconsin farm mortgages, which has a ten- 
dency to reduce the interest rate on such loans, 
and this tendency will grow as the’ amount 
of money which they hold for their policy- 
holders increases. Furthermore, it is only fair 
and just that we treat our own life insurance 
companies as fairly as we do those that are 
domiciled in other States which are now collect- 
ing large amounts of premiums in our State 
upon which we are receiving no tax further than 
a mere nominal fee. 

This law will reduce the annual taxes of the 
companies organized in our State approximately 
$123,000 per year, as compared with the last 
annual payment. Under the new policy inaug- 
urated by the present legislature with refer- 
ence to insurance companies the corporations 
which will return to the State will pay the 
State approximately $50,000 annually. The. in- 
ereasé of taxes on other items of the North- 
western Mutual Life, and other domestic com- 
panies, will be about $30,000. This will, for the 
first year of the operation of this law, mean a 
net loss of revenue of approximately $43,000. 

As I understand it, this change in the system 
of taxation of insurance companies has been 
recommended by all Insurance Commissioners 
since 1902, and some change looking to a re- 
duction has been recommended by the tax com- 
mission. The State can ill afford to lose the 
revenue at this time. However, I believe this 
act to be simple justice for Wisconsin insurance 
companies, and I therefore approve the bill. 
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Life Insurance is a Commodity that 
Deals with Death 


AN IRON-HARD FACT 


A Come-in-Easy for Flim-Flam and -Riffraff Who 
Got Scared After It Was Too Late 
(Fifteenth Instalment) 

I had fingered his card, taken from my 
“prospect” cabinet, a great many times. He 
was the treasurer of a big chemical company 
and I had been told that he was short on life 
insurance and long ds to investments of the 
patent synthetic rubber riffraff and flim-flam 
big-dividend delusion varieties. It’s funny how 
very many men who can handle the funds 
safely for important business concerns, and 
with almost Carnegie acumen, in their own 
and private affairs are an easy mark for 
crooked loud-mouths, who hawk their wares 
of waste-paper; printed promises fringed with 
gilt, but signed by names that you couldn't 
discover if you delved into all the directories 
of the globe. The fellow I am telling you 
about fell for that sort of thing as neatly as an 
empty pocket might fall for a diamond pin on 
the sidewalk. 

Knowing the breed of the fool, and in a 
half-hearted realization of what his pay en- 
velope meant to his family, I had dangled a 
monthly income policy before his eyes as a 
boy carelessly dangles bait for a sucker. But 
he had always managed to wiggle away from 
the bait. He was really so bloated up with 
waste-paper that there wasn’t room for any- 
thing in the way of solid nutriment. Still, 
perhaps if I gave him time enough he would 
disgorge some of the waste-paper and find 
room for something of value. What I should 
have done was to force him into a corner, 
open his mouth and push the bait down his 
gullet. 

Too Mucu TIME 


Months and years passed. I would care- 
lessly pull out his*card from my cabinet once 
in awhile and, after hesitating over it, would 
push it back again and select something more 
promising. I really didn’t like the fellow, and 
if it hadn’t been for the very distant possibility 
of an ultimate commission, I would have long 
since torn up the card and forgotten the man 
of much waste-paper. And, if I must con- 
fess it, I really regarded him as only a very 
doubtful commission-bringer. 

But on this morning his card stubbornly 
seemed to resist my fingers, as I attempted to 
push it back into its place. I tucked it into my 
pocket, thinking that if more promising cases 
were not in—and it’s amazing how frequently 
promising cases are out—that I would call on 
the treasurer. And it so happened that at 
three o‘clock I was near his office and did push 
through his hold-offs. For he was guarded 
before his den like the Czar of all the Rus- 
sians. 

“Take a seat,” he remarked very courteously. 
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And to my amazement he slid toward me a 
box of fat cigars. “Strange you happened to 
call,” he continued. “I’ve been thinking over 
this life insurance deal. Do you know, I guess 
I’d rather like to add to my line of life insur- 
ance.” 

No; trained solicitor that I was I did not 
suspect anything. And I went ahead and 
landed him for a monthly instalment policy for 
a very respectable amount. And it was not 
until the examining physician reported on his 
case that I did suspect anything. 

“Got Bright’s,” sputtered the doctor. “Think 
he knows all about his condition—he must 
know all about it. He doesn’t happen to look 
it, but in his case the disease is far advanced. 
My opinion is that his name will be carved on 
a tombstone in something less than two years.” 

And it was. He left a widow, five children— 
four girls and a cigarette-smoking and no- 
count boy. So much for him. And the line of 
life insurance that he was thinking of adding 
to? Ten thousand. An extended insurance, 
in lieu of an original policy in a defunct con- 
cern that was never a regular life company, 
And his waste-paper was just waste-paper— 
worth two cents to the pound, being most of 
it good linen. 

The girls were divided up among relatives. 
The no-count boy is supported by the mother, 
who has shown excellent sense and lots of 
sand and has a job as a clerk in a stationery 
store. She works from seven-thirty to six at 
the generous wage of eight per. 


A Bic RESPONSIBILITY 


I never happen to meet the little woman, 
trudging back of an evening, shabby as to 
gown and worn of face,:on her way to the 
most wretched of cheap boarding-houses, that 
I don’t want to get some fellow to take me 
around the corner, ask him to lift up my coat- 
tails and kick me fast, hard and plenty. 

That woman’s and her children’s future was 
really given over to me—to me, do you under- 
stand? Toa fellow who dawdled over a card 
index and thought of a commission: That 
separated family and the measly eight haunts 
me night after night. For when I first dug out 
the treasurer he was in excellent health. You 
can say, of course, that I did all I could. But 
I didn’t do all that I could. I didn’t do one- 
tenth that I could. I didn’t any more realize 
what was coming than if I had known that my 
prospect would remain in his original state of 
health indefinitely. 

If you saw a fellow drowning and you of- 
fered him a plank and he refused, your re- 
sponsibility wouldn’t end there. And if you 
knew he had wife and children you ought to 
risk a good deal to grab him by the collar and 
pull him ashore. 

And when you come right down to business, 
we solicitors are responsible to the families of 
every man Jack we run to ground. Most of 
them don’t want insurance—none of them 
will want insurance until we make them. The 
fool of much waste-paper never wanted in- 
surance until he began to make his quick slide 
toward the graveyard. Then he wanted it— 
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"wanted it bad. But if I had that fellow again, 
I'd make him want insurance—and in time. 
For you see I’d know now what was coming. 
[could scare him into taking a policy. 

The trouble with me and you is that fre- 
quently we don’t take our profession seriously 
enough. We don’t get right down and hard 
to the essential fact of life insurance. 


THE OpeN GRAVE 


What is the fact? That we are, all of us, 
standing, as it were, at the side of our own 
open graves. That may not be a nice sugar- 
coated hand-out. But it is a great and solemn 
truth. And before you can make others be- 
lieve it you must believe it yourself. 

This age leans toward sentimentality and 
sugar-coating in all things. That isn’t so over 
the water, and for many years over in Europe 
it will not be so. You wouldn’t have much 
trouble in convincing a fellow who was dodg- 
ing bullets in a trench that life was uncertain, 
particularly if you were dodging bullets your- 
self. You would feel that your words had the 
ring of truth. A good many of us agents talk 
yery little about death. We talk dividends, 
we talk comparative strength of companies, 
we talk of many things and seldom is the 

word death heard. You would think that the 
water-cooler over in the corner contained the 
fluid of immortal life. 

The raw graveyard sermon isn’t pleasant to 
give or to receive. And the mealy-mouth 
avoids it as an undertaker on vacation avoids 
talking of his profession. But it’s the one and 

only sermon that will get under the skin of 
many men. Scare them. Make them believe 
the truth—that somewhere is the iron, perhaps 
already forged into nails, for their coffins; that 
somewhere is a chunk of granite for their 
tombstones; that the funeral hearse may be al- 
teady waiting; and that life insurance is a 
certain method for the support of those they 
love and they must leave behind. 

Do you, Mr. Solicitor, carry all the insur- 
ance that you can afford to carry? Rather, 
are you, Mr. Solicitor, exercising every kind of 
self-denial, so that you will leave your own loved 
/ ones in comfort when your own time comes? 

Do you for yourself believe that the sword is 
sispended over your own head by a cobweb? 
Do you yourself realize the essential iron-hard 
fact of life—that death for you lurks around 
the corner? If you have not trained yourself 
0 so look upon your own slipping grip on 
the present, then you should fling your rate- 
book into the gutter and make haste to hand 
iM your resignation. Sell hair-dye, to make 
jolks forget their age, sell patent medicines, 
Warranted to put off death or bring the dead 
10 life, sell jews-harps, any trinkets, but for 
Weaven’s sake don’t sell life insurance! 















‘World’s Insurance Congress Souvenir 
2 Number 
A.D. Hindman, vice-president of the Ameri- 
tan Life of Des Moines, Ia., recently wrote THE 
ATOR concerning the World’s Insurance 

mgress souvenir number: “This is certainly 
Me finest edition of any insurance paper that 
Mas ever been gotten out, andit isa work which 
“il be prized even more than now in years to 
a e ” 
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THE AGENT 
(With Apology to “John Hancock Field.” 
Ambassador of Progress, Peace, 
The Pioneer of Thrift, 
The rich and poor I serve alike, 
Their burdens help to lift. 
My message of beneficence 
To thousands yearly bring, 
Of sure protection to the home— 
Untiringly I sing. 


Relief I bring to saddened hearts; 
All want I minimize 
Conserve all business interests, 
Make drooping values rise; 
Provide a decent burial 
And save from pauper’s grave, 
Encourage true economy 
And old age worries save. 


Have stronger business credits made, 
Shown that Insurance can 

As asset prove in time of need 
To every worthy man. 

Prevented business failures of, 
Partnerships stronger made, 

Depression often tided o’er— 
Through loans have given aid. 


Have paid off mortgages and made 
The homestead free and clear; 
Happier made the homes bereaved; 
Filled orphans’ hearts with cheer; 
I give far more than I receive, 
Make sacred, memories; 
Bring comport to the hearts that grieve 
And calm life’s stormy seas. 
Avucustus TREADWELL. 


NATIONAL LIFE, MONTPELIER, VT. 


The National Life of Vermont has given out the 
dividend scale to be paid in 1916 on policies issued 
this year, showing material increase over the present 
scale. 

ORDINARY LIFE. 
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SIMPLE RULES FOR SUCCESS 


B. N. Smith, of the Nebraska agency of the 
German-American Life of Omaha, submits the 
following as his reasons for his success in 
business: 

I am not a believer in luck, but I have un- 
limited confidence in getting the business when 
I put in faithful, determined and persistent 
work, permitting nothing to discourage me, for 
in looking around I find the lives of every suc- 
cessful man is a continuous battle. 

When I first took up the life insurance work 
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I failed to make much progress, and the reason 
I attribute it to was my own feeling in the mat- 
ter. All I saw was the dollar that was coming 
to me; and no matter where I went or what I did, 
that dollar was foremost. 

I have learned to put the interest of the one 
who I am trying to insure ahead of mine; or, in 
other words, I have instilled within me the firm 
and honest belief that I am doing a fellow man 
good. I firmly believe that next to the minister 
who preaches the Gospel of Light, that we in- 
surance men are doing more good to our fellow 
men than any other persons on earth. 

When all insurance men firmly believe they 
have given more than they have received, just 
that minute we will be done with the knocker 
and twister.—German-American Life Bulletin. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE SALESMANSHIP 
(Extracts from a paper by Perey H. Evans, 
second assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life.) 

Aboui ten years ago a man by the name of 
Samuel P. Langley was virtually ridiculed to 
death because he claimed to have invented a 
machine that would fly in the air. A few weeks 
ago “‘Langley’s Folly” was resurrected from its 
Place in the Smithsonian Institution. After 
Glenn Curtis had repaired the damage caused by 
Langley’s disastrous attempt in 1903 he had no 
great difficulty in demonstrating that the ma- 
chine could fly. Apparently the only reason for 
Prof. Langley’s failure was that he tried to 
throw the machine into the air by force rather 
than to coax it into flight by a preliminary run, 
as a large bird rises from the ground. This in- 
cident illustrates the importance of a correct 

method of procedure. 

At the same time Langley failed, or only nine 
days thereafter, the Wright Brothers, working 
along similar lines, succeeded in making feeble 
flights with a heavier-than-air machine. This 
and the subsequent history of aviation suggest 
that the great problems are not solved by one 
brain but by the joint efforts of many. 

It is a matter of common observation that the 
mind of man loves continuity, form and sequence, 
and hates discontinuity, chaos and chance. It 
loves to classify the facts of experience, to 
formulate them into systems, and to construct 
rules for producing results. We do this in- 
stinctively. It helps us to think and to act ef- 
ficiently. It saves wear and tear. It econo- 
mizes our time and energy and enables us to 
obtain results otherwise impossible. This ten- 
dency has given us all our sciences and the 
perfection of the arts. Thus, painting has its 
laws of perspective and color, music its laws of 
harmony and counterpoint. Something has been 
done with the theory of advertising. Even 
George Cohan has constructed a set of rules 
for making people laugh and his rules work with 
the same certainty as do the laws of nature. 
The art of selling life insurance is said to be 
a difficult one. It is safe to say that any class 
of objectives will seem difficult of achievement 
to the novice who knows not what steps he 
should take, nor why he should take them—to 
whom the reasons for his successes are aS 
mysterious as the causes of his failures. * * * 


THE NEED OF A SET OF RULES 


No doubt many of you have been struck by 
the fact, that of the great amount of discourse 
and of more or less relevant anecdotage we both 
hear and read on agency methods, so little in 
the nature of permanent general principles 
comes from it all. We have no technique in our 
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business. It would be better to have some 
definite theories and rules of action, even if 
false, because ‘‘a definite theory gives holding 
ground for thought’’ and “‘truth emerges sooner 
from error than from confusion.’’ It would be a 
great mistake to suppose that anyone will ever 
be able to construct a set of rules by follow- 
ing which you can, without fail, compel men to 
sign applications. But it is well worth while 
to direct our attention, very briefly, to the prin- 
ciples from which such a set of rules would be 
drawn if we were dealing with an exact science 
like chemistry or mathematics; and from which, 
consciously or unconsciously, every successful 
salesman derives the methods he finds to work 
in his practice. It is excellent for the sales- 
man to understand the mathematics, the law 
and the medical statistics of life insurance, but 
the successful salesman will have something 
more, whether he knows it or not. In this con- 
nection George E. Vincent, president of the 
University of Minnesota, once said to a gather- 
ing of insurance men this: ‘‘The old idea that 
civilization was merely fortuitous, that it was 
an unpredictable chaos of free wills, providen- 
tial interposition, natural accidents, and the 
like, has gradually yielded to the belief that 
human behavior conforms to laws, and that 
many of these laws may be discovered and 
stated with accuracy.” * * * 

In soliciting a man for life insurance the 
agent is engaged primarily in an attempt to in- 
vade the mental world of his prospect and in- 
fluence the mind he finds there, such as it is. 
In so far as the agent has a clear-cut object in 
view, and an intelligent method of procedure, 
the thing he is seeking to create is conviction, 
that is to say, a state of mind. How shall he 
go about it to create this conviction? What 
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should he bear in mind in mapping out his cam- 
paign and what things should he avoid? 


HOW TO CHANGE A MAN’S MIND 


As constructive soliciting seeks to create a 
state of mind we may, for purposes of illustra- 
tion, say that our prospect’s immediate state of 
mind, made up of his ideas, his memories and 
feelings, is represented by the color red. We 
wish to create in him a different state of mind 
which we will call purple. It ought to be very 
clear that we can never take anything out of his 
mind; but creative soliciting can put something 
in. Therefore what we must do, somehow, is to 
introduce into the stream of our prospect’s con- 
sciousness a sufficient volume of blue ideas, so 
that the blue added to the red will change the 
color of his mind on the subject, from red to 
purple. The red will be there still, but when 
mixed with the blue we drop in, the sum will 
be purple. In this sense the color of every man’s 
mind is changing constantly. New color in- 
gredients are being added continuously. This 
man whose mind is set against, or is indifferent 
to life insurance, gets a fright, or a friend dies 
suddenly, or some authority speaks, or some 
skillful creative solicitor gently drops a new 
idea into his mind and, behold! the dominant 
color of his mental attitude changes. No man’s 
tongue, however honest, ever reflects exactly 
what he will think and feel to-morrow. 

The next question in order is: How are ap- 
propriately colored ideas to be introduced into 
the stream of thoughts and feelings which makes 
men the personalities they are from moment to 
moment? 

There are three typical methods of invading 
minds: 

1. We may seek to convince by a logical argu- 
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ment, consisting of two premises and the neces. 
sary conclusion, all arranged in logical order 
as convincingly as our skill permits. 

2. We may seek to influence the mind by a 
suggested idea. The psychology of suggestion ig 
a subject by itself and our space does not Der- 
mit the extended discussion of it here. Suffice 
it to say that, either because of certain auto. 
matically mechanical qualities of the brain, or 
as some allege, the dynamic force of ideas them. 
selves, complete ideas which will influence cop. 
duct can be inserted in the mind without start. 
ing the critical machinery that is usually op 
guard. Herein lies the chief secret of succegg- 
ful advertising. 

3. The third method of invading a mind will he 
a combination of the first two: the use of logical 
argument aided by suggestion, or suggestion 
with a little argument. 


Which method is best? That depends upon 
the agent and upon the prospect. Some agents 
are very skillful in formulating convincing ar- 
guments and some prospects are capable of 
reasoning. Some agents are skillful in effective 
suggestion and many prospects. are very suscep. 
tible to suggestion. The answer also depends 
upon the point you have reached in your golici- 
tation. An eminent writer on this subject hag 
pointed out that ‘‘when means or methods are in 
question we appeal to the judgment; when ends 
are in question we aim at the feelings.” Argu- 
ment may possibly convince a prospect that he 
ought to insure; it will show him how he can 
do it, but he will never act unless there has 
been created in him a feeling of the personal 
value of insurance in his scheme of things. 
Argument forces deliberation, the weighing of 
pros and cons. It sets up instinctive opposition. 
It requires time and attention. Suggestion acts 
on the feelings immediately and without deliber- 
ation. It evades opposing ideas and is auto- 
matic. Suggestion as a method is, therefore, 
most useful in closing. * * * 
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ANOTHER NOTABLE YEAR! 


The Germania Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


IN ITS FIFTY=FIFTH YEAR 


Passed the $50,000,000 mark in Assets and 
the $150,000,000 mark in insurance in force— 


Assets (January 1, 1915) $50,874,700.88 
44 459,052.38 





tract connection: 


Guar. and Dividend Funds $6,415,648 . 50 


Efficient management, attractive and lib- 
eral policies and unusually desirable general 
agency contracts all help to make the GER- 
MANIA LIFE’S growth normal and certain. 


We have a few desirable openings for men 
of high standard. Address for a direct con- 


HOME OFFICE 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Sixth Edition, 1915-16 
THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED 


VEST POCKET 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 
and Net Cost of Insurance 


PreMiIuM Ratges.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life, 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 

Poticy Provisions.—Arranged by subjects. i 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. | 

Net Cost or INSuRANCE.—Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the nine years 1906-14 on policies one, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms. 

Tue Vest Pocxer Lire AGENTS BRIEF as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. 2 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3% inches wide, and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 127 organizations. 
PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 
A discount of 20 Per cent will be made on all orders of 


THE’ SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


Ages 20 to 


Age Limit.’ Application, 


It contains 282 pages, is printed on a fine quality 


copies or more 





135 WitLiaAm STREET 





NEW YORK 
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WITH THE RATE-BOOK 





_ The Central Pier of Life Insurance is 
: the Human Heart 





HUMAN INTEREST 








“A Busy Father Who Told a Story About His 
_ Kid and Took Time to Add to His Life 


Insurance 











(Sixteenth Instalment) 


He wasn’t what [I had expected. Month 
fter month I had seen his name on the list 
‘of my company, which, although not so called, 
“is our honor roll. I had the notion he was 
~ one of those impressive straightbacks who give 
| you the idea that if life insurance turns them 
| down they could sell their suavity and dignity 
| to a department store as a floor manager. But 
_ Many-Appgrabber, as we will call him, looked 
» more like a modest school-teacher than he did 
4 floor walker. We met at an agency dinner. 
i sat at his table and he told how he had 
pulled in his success. 

- “T got chucked out of a chemical concern 
‘because it busted,” said he. “I had no more 
idea of soliciting life insurance than I had of 
fishing for sperm whales. But I had to do 
something and my eye happened to fall on one 
of those advertisements which you sometimes 
“see in the papers where life insurance is never 
Mentioned. To read the thing, you'd think a 
loated income walked the floor, waiting im- 
patiently for you to come and hug it. When 
T looked into it I was disgusted. But with 
cancy screaming in my pocket I took a shy. 
Say! if any man wants to know the difficulty 
@f raking in the price of a chocolate sundae 
Tet him take up life insurance, without instruc- 
Hion as a salesman and without giving the deal 
any thought. And that’s not saying that if he 
oes have instruction and if he does look at 
‘the glorious old trade in the way you should 
> look at any art, craft, or profession, any man 
“an make big money. But all dollars have a 
» devilish inertia. Always you've got to over- 
‘fome that inertia. And for ‘teen weeks I knew 
of no process whereby I could overcome the 
ttia of dollars of life insurance. 

“But I had to get dollars somewhere. And 
stead of groping on aimlessly along the 




























streets, trying to unearth that unknown human 
who is educated to a desire to increase pre- 
mium income accounts, I probed into the 
problem. This is what I dug up: 


Tue DeEsIRE 


“First, you must create the desire for life 
insurance. No man is hungry for it. Then, 
having created the desire, you must rush your 
man to the signature line and rush in the 
doctor. 

“T wrestled with that idea of creating a de- 
sire. Soon J traced it to its hidden lair. And 
its hiding place was down in ‘human interest,’ 
to use the conventional term. My man must 
be made.to see what life insurance means for 
him, for the interests of his individual life. 

“Of a sudden, like an electric shock, I re- 
membered the confidential clerk of a big chem- 
ical company whom I had solicited the week 
before and to whom I might as well have at- 
tempted to sell a burial plot in the ice at the 
North Pole. 

“A year before a neighbor had told me a 
story of infant precocity on the part of the 
clerk’s kid. On my last visit I had noticed on 
the fellow’s desk a picture of wife and kid. 
With the kid as a spade could I dig below the 
indifference to life insurance? It was worth 
trying. 

“The following afternoon J dropped in. He 
was busy—the fellow always seemed as busy 
as a hen in chicken time. 

“‘Give you two minutes—cut it short,’ he 
said, as an office boy rushed me to his desk. 

“ ‘Want more than two minutes,’ I replied. 
‘Call again.’ 

“No, he snapped. ‘I told you that I had 
some life insurance—you haven't convinced me 
I want more. I'll listen to your handout for 
this one time—if you'll cut her short.’ 

“T leaned over his shoulder and took the 
liberty of picking up the picture of mother 
and kid. 

“*That’s a fine-looking youngster,’ I chanced 
boldly. 

“ ‘FHe’s a lot finer than he looks,’ replied the 
father. 

“Old Framway told me of one of his bright 
remarks,’ I said. 

“The father laughed; you could see that 
business had dropped into forgotten depths. 
A light of the different kind softened his eyes. 
“ ‘Fave you time to hear his latest?’ - 


“Sure,” said I, 
but not until three.’ 

‘““*T took that kid on a trip in the auto. It 
happened he’d never in his life seen a cow 
milked. We came opposite a farmhouse and 
in the yard was a man milking a cow. ‘Stop, 
please, Dad!’ he exclaimed. “There’s a man 
under that cow!’ 

“‘He’s milking,’ I said. ‘Don’t you see the 
pail?’ 

““For a few moments Kiddy-boy watched 
what seemed to him something amazing. Then 
he leaned over to me. 

“ Tad,’ he said, excitedly, ‘Course I knew 
milk comes from cows. I’ve seen lots of pic- 
tures of pullin’ out milk. But all the pic- 
tures show girls. I didn’t know a man could 
do it!’ 

“You see the point, don’t you?’ asked the 
proud parent. 

““*Ves,’ I replied. ‘Already a keen observer. 
That boy is sure to go far.’ 

“You bet—you bet!’ replied the father. 
‘And I could tell you a lot of interesting things 
about that fellow—but, of course, they’re much 
more interesting to me and the little madam 
than they’d be to you.’ 

“‘T came in to talk about him,’ I said quietly, 
and by this time I had drawn up a chair and 
had seated myself. 

“*About him?’ he asked blankly. 


‘I’ve got an appointment, 


WeE Marry Him OFfr 


“*Ves, about hidn,’ and I began on the 
fringes of my sermon. 

“We talked about the kid. We looked for- 
ward to the time he would prepare for col- 
lege. We watched him gain prizes. We 
landed him in the engineering profession. 
For the father and mother had already looked 
that far and further.. We married him off 
to a nice—a particularly nice girl. Then I 
came down to brass tacks. 

“ ‘Fverett, I know how you're fixed. You 
don’t own your house. You and your wife 
have nothing but your salary—a good one. 
You’ve got a measly bit of life insurance. 
You’ve got a small savings account. I’m here 
this afternoon as representing in the flesh the 
guardian of your kid. Look—it’s snowing like 
blazes! You'll probably walk home from the 
station. You forgot your overshoes. They 
are not over in that corner under your hat. 
Plenty—thousands of men in this city—have 
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walked home that way in a snow storm and 
have died of pneumonia within the week. 
That’s one hazard. Thousands of men—just 
like you—just like yourself—within the past 
year in this State alone have slipped into the 
beyond with as little warning as you give to a 
fly when you swat it with a hand. That’s life 
—and that’s death. Your son’s education, his 
hopes, his mother’s hopes, your-own hopes, his 
life almost, certainly his future are in my 
charge this afternoon. 

“*You and I, Everett, don’t know what’s 
coming, but we must be the dullest kind of 
fools if we don’t feel the black wall beyond 
this present moment. You're carrying four 
thousand of life insurance. I owe it to your 
son, and I am not going to leave this office 
until I force you to make it at least fourteen.’ 

“T had him. I wrote him for the ten. He 
didn’t stop there—he’s added a twenty to that 
fourteen. 

“Take it from me, life insurance is human 
interest concentrated down to its last essence. 
If a solicitor understands this fundamental and 
will dig into the heart of his man until he gets 
a grip on the controlling passion of that heart 
he’ll land his fellow every day and on Sunday 
evenings. And I never talk life insurance— 
not serious life insurance (and it’s all mighty 
serious )—until I know just how the individual 
claim check is likely to act the part of sword 
and buckler against the devils of uncertainty 
of human existence.” 


Tue Heart 

If the solicitor will use his imagination he 
can get a grip on his man’s heartstrings that 
will make him thrill. There’s where every man 
has his weakest place and weak in ordinary 
affairs because of that unknown thing in ordi- 
nary business matters which we call “heart 
interest.” 

The solicitor’s trade is a trade dealing with 
the human heart. Once stir his heart and on 
the second your man begins to fumble with 
the pen of signature. Human interest—the 
heart—is the central and mighty pier of. the 
great tower of life insurance. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


Ask your client if he realizes: 

That he only lives one day at a time? Yester- 
day was, to-morrow may never come, but to- 
day is. 

That good intentions are all well enough with 
which to pave the lower regions, but they are 
not worth a penny to a man’s estate. 

That if he has a hard time to keep the wolf 
from the door, it’s a lead-pipe cinch that the 
wolf will get the better of his widow unless he 
bars the door with a life insurance policy. 

That if he doesn’t protect his family with a 
life insurance policy, they are taking the risk, 
not he. 

That history has demonstrated that there is no 
fuel equal to a life insurance policy for heating 
a widow’s cottage. 

That his breath and his liabilities don’t end 
at the same time. 

That a cyclone or an earthquake may lift the 
house off his lot, but it takes a life insurance 
policy to lift the mortgage. 

That it is only through good life insurance 
that the average man can make uncertainties 
certain, and that a $1000 policy in force on his 
life is worth more than a $100,000 policy that he 
is going to take out next month.—Peoria Life 
Bulletin. 


BUSINESS THAT STICKS 


Experience of an Underwriter Who Made 
Society His Market 


STUDIED THE WAYS OF WOMEN 


Knowing That They Want Protection, He Drives 
it Home—Few Lapses 


Not long ago I had occasion to talk with a 
successful agent regarding his methods of 
landing prospects. He rarely seemed to bother 
men during business hours—as men frequently 
consider the life insurance agent at the office 
something rather less dignified than a com- 
mon nuisance. 

He was a little reluctant to let me into the 
secret until he was convinced that the really 
best thing for the life insurance business was 
more life insurance, and anything he could 


do to help the business along was for his own. 


good and that the application of his method 
by more men in the business would be a help 
rather than a hindrance to him. 

“Well,” he said, “In the first place I read 
much. I am a constant and thorough reader 
of the newspapers, so that I am fully in- 
formed on all topics of the day and am able 
to talk intelligently in the light society way on 
any topic. The most important thing I find 
in the paper is the column of society news and 
notes, and then I take the human interest 
stories of all classes of society. 

“You see, our business is so close to human- 
ity, anyway, that it cannot be separated from 
it. Then I look over the published marriage 
licenses and engagement announcements, wed- 
dings and all such things. I know what people 
are doing. Taking the names of the ladies 
and gentlemen down in a systematic way, .with 
a brief note of what they have recently done 
or are about to do, I make it my business to 
call on the ladies first—that’s a society service 
rule, you know—ladies first! 

“Of course, you understand, I am not mak- 
ing any cheap gossip of myself when I apply 
that term to myself. I leave all scandal stuff 
alone and know nothing of it. But there are 
other kinds of gossip which are for the good 
of all. 


WINNING A Sus-AGENT 

“Anyway, I generally find my prospective 
lady a reasonable listener when I make the 
inquiry whether her husband or prospective 
husband has taken out an insurance policy for 
her benefit. ‘No?’—‘Had you thought about 
it at all or didn’t it occur to you?’ ‘Well, no, 
I really hadn’t thought about it, you know.’ 
Then I have my chance to illustrate to her the 
great importance to their future happiness and 
security. My human interest stories, such as 
the case where a young doctor was taken with 
pneumonia after making several calls on his 
patients. He died a few days later, leaving 
a widow and child. His sole income had been 
from his practice, the worth of which the 
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young woman knew nothing. In clearing up ‘ 
the estate, the practice was transferred to an. _ 
other physician for a mere trifle. The only | 
money the woman had was the principal of aan 


life insurance policy which, unfortunately, was 
later invested in notes and securities which of. 
fered big returns for a few years and then the 
bubble burst. That widow to-day, though she 
had never been in business in her life before, 


has had to take a position with a department 


store at very small wages. Her regret is that 
her husband did not provide income insurance 
for her, as in that case she would always be 
sure of her money, and, anyway, the insurance 
companies control the safest and best invest- 
ments going. A mere individual’s judgment of 
a good investment is as nothing compared with 
the experience of the sound insurance com- 
panies.” 
FRUITFUL PUBLICITY 

In this way my friend told me he was gen- 
erally able to open a strong appreciation of the 
need of life insurance in every family. The 
ladies, he said, rarely thinking further on the 
question, merely said that they must find out. 

Little further effort was required to convince 
the groom or groom-to-be of his responsibility, 
and the result was in many more cases than 
the agent realized—a corking success. 

“Having done this service to them,” he said, 
“the couple generally told me of others to 
whom I could be of similar service. You see, 
the game is really one of missionary work. It 
is one that takes a lot of time, but it does so 
much good for the business generally that I 
think the time is well spent. Most of the 
ladies who have helped me in my business now 
think that the marriage law should require a 
man to carry insurance, and I agree with 
them. I always feel the satisfaction of having 
done a great service when writing that kind of 
business. 

“There is one more thing about the business 
written in that way, too. It’s business that 
sticks—because the man is always impressed 
by his wife or fiancée to keep up his insurance. 
She, the one for whom the protection is prim- 
arily secured, realizes the disaster that might 
follow should the policy be allowed to cease 
its force.” 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE SALESMANSHIP 


(Extracts from a paper by Percy H. Evans, second 
assistant superintendent of agencies of the North- 
western Mutual Life.) 


In this paper, extracts of which have pre- 
viously appeared, Mr. Evans discussed the 


necessity for an agent to invade the mental 


world of his prospect. He offered them 
methods of invading the mind, which are: (1) 
By logical argument. (2) By suggesting af 
idea, and (3) by the use of a combination of 
the first two. 

Continuing on the question of which method 


. is best, Mr. Evans said: 


An excellent illustration of the futility of 
argument is the case of the lunatic whose delu- 
sion consisted of his unshakable belief that he 
was dead. One day the doctor at the head of the 
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August 19, 1915 
asylum thought of a great scheme to convince 
this poor man that he was not dead but living. 
So he went to him and said: ‘John, did you 
ever see a dead mam bleed?’”’ ‘‘No, I never did.” 
“Well, I want to try an experiment on you. I 
want to see if you will bleed.” “All right,” 
said the lunatic, ‘go ahead.’’ So the doctor 
whipped out his scalpel and made a cut in 
John’s arm, and of course the blood ran copi- 
‘‘There, you see, you are bleeding, which 
proves that you are not dead.” ‘Not at all,” 
said the supposed lunatic, ‘‘not at all, that only 
proves that a dead man can bleed.” 

If you are to succeed in selling your prospect 


» a life insurance policy there are ordinarily four 


things you must do: 


1. You must give him a clean-cut, definite idea 
of what you seek to sell and what it will do for 
him. This is exposition or education. 

2. You must make him see himself, in imagin- 
ation, performing the successive steps neces- 
sary to complete the transaction. When a man 
says “‘I see myself stripping before any doctor!”’ 
or “I see myself handing you $200!’ he means 
that he doesn’t see himself doing these things. 
This step is descriptive suggestion. 

3. You must in some way arouse his feelings, 


’ his love of family, pride, his fear of consequences; 


you must “‘push his button” so that he will feel 
the possession of your policy to be a desirable 
thing. This is the chief end of your labors and 
here argumentation is of little use. Feeling is 
a child of the imagination and not of logical 
argument. Action results from feeling and not 
from logic. Seek to stimulate feeling com- 


' plexes by suggestion and concrete examples. 


4. You must know when you have completed 
the third step and then help your prospect to 


act favorably by making such action the line of 


least resistance. This may involve arguments 
as to ways and means or suggestions calculated 
to head off negative ideas or soothe the dread 


we all feel, more or less, of whatever looks like 
an irrevocable decision. 


HOW A MAN REASONS 


Twenty-five years ago Prof. William James of 
Harvard pointed out five types or methods by 
which men reach decisions. Some men use them 
all on occasion; most men are predominantly of 
one type or the other. The importance of clas- 
sifying your prospect correctly will be obvious. 
The following types may be sketched: 


1. This is the cold-blooded or reasonable type, 
called by Walter Dill Scott the ‘Benjamin 
Franklin method” of deciding. All the reasons 
for or against are brought before the mind at 
once, weighed against each other and the deci- 
sion given without fail to the group having the 
greater weight. From the somewhat sarcastic 
remarks made concerning the disinclination of 
men to use their reasoning powers, you may in- 
fer that this type is somewhat rare. 

2. The arbitrary type keeps the pros and cons 
before it in an orderly way, but if the balance 
is mearly even the matter is resolutely decided 
by an arbitrary declaration of intention, natur- 
ally along the lines of least effort. It is the 
business of the agent to see that the balance 
swings in his favor by eliminating unfavorable 
considerations. 

3. This type is impulsive and emotional. It 
may go through a form of deliberation over the 
pros and cons, but it cannot abide suspension of 
judgment. It decides suddenly on internal im- 
pulse and becomes an active and skillful ad- 
vocate in finding reasons to support the wisdom 
of its decision. Scott calls this the feminine or 
intuitive type. It is not much open to argu- 
ment. 

4. This type of decision comes as the result 
of some chance influence from without, as when 
the death of a friend suddenly leads the pro- 
spect to decide without further hesitation to 
insure his life. Argument is either unneces- 
sary or futile. Sometimes unnecessary argu- 
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ment in these cases will set up a secondary 
process of deliberation and result in loss of the 
application. The man has been talked out of 
taking insurance. 

5. This type decides without effort and ap- 
parently without conscious reasons for its acts, 
as a bird flies from a branch to the ground and 
from the ground back to a tree. These peo- 
ple are easy to insure and show a heavy ‘lapse 
rate. They are abnormally suggestible and 
lacking in continuity of purpose. 

6. It seems quite clear that in our business 
there is a sixth method of reaching decisions 
which may be appropriately called the glow 
worm type. This is a very common, and there- 
fore important type to life insurance men. In 
this class the completed act is not foreseen in 
its entirety. Each successive step is taken with- 
out any clear notion of decision as to those fol- 
lowing. Prospects acting in this manner grant 
an interview, submit to examination, sign the 
application and when confronted with the irre- 
vocable act of paying the premium find them- 
selves so considerably entangled that they can 
avoid final action only by a painful struggle 
which they are very often unable to make, and 
so find themselves insured without really un- 
derstanding how it happened. 


There is one characteristic of practically all 
decisions where any degree of deliberative rea- 
soning is present. The fact is of great import- 
ance to us and should be kept in mind. Most 
persons, and especially those who are called 
upon to make many decisions with great rap- 
idity, carry in their heads a list of classifica- 
tions regarding which their minds have already 
‘decided, for or against. As each new proposal 
is submitted they endeavor to place it under 
one of these prejudged classes. Failure to do 
so is distressing; success gives a feeling of 
satisfaction. Thus at the present time the aver- 
age up-to-date business man will have in his 










































































SUMMARY OF LIFE INSURANCE BY ST ATES, 1914 
P taoeranct xy Tiantaie rye pagan a — — Seisntames —_ 
TATE. in Force ritten in Force ‘ATE. in Force ritten . n 
Dec. 31, 1913.| in 1914. | Received. | Incurred. |nec 31, 1914. Dec. 31, 1913.| in 1gi4. | Received. | Incurred. [nee 31, 1914, 
SuMMARY. $ $ $ $ $ SumMarRy—Cont. $ $ $ $ $ 

Alabama ....... (Ord.)| 201,619,234 | 35,366,758 | 7,296,750 | 2,436,595 211,207,123 Montana ....... (Ord.) 84,037,157 | 19,744,246 2,936,155 1,113,257 91,898,610 
: (Ind.) 11,891,214 2,877,765 411,806 118,328 12,041,562 (ind.) 2,438,758 590,7 87,920 15,780 2,690,558 
SATiIzOna ........ (Ord.) 32; 180,646 7,242,928 | 1,167,44! 283,501 34,076,252 Nebraska ...... (Ord.)| 201,630,883 | 39,266,490 | 6,229,568 | 1,451,867 218,995,491 
Arkansas ....... (Ord.)| 121,280,739 | 24,443, 511 4,054,918 | 1,329,069 126,832,145 (ind.) 10,122,948 2,793,009 | 3,520,096 90,247 11,044,960 
(Ind.) 4,319,771 1,075,144 145,171 38,65 4,402,135 Nevada ....:... (Ord.) 16,333,794 | 2,805,916 564,257 VS hee 
California ...... (Ord.)| 525,995,132 | 98,879,036 | 20,082,409 7,191,169 568,570,057 N. Hampshire..(Ord.) 61,864,809 | 8,545,586 | 2,384,150 | 1,107,496 65,885,010 
(Ind.) 60,042,017 | 18,122,243 | 2,201,025 556,374 67,137,253 (Ind.) 16,865,854 | 3,295,412 570,831 191,871 17,981,851 
Mmanada 2.23555. (Ord.)} 1, 030, 332,463 171,597,619 | 35,900,754 | 13, 148, 442 | 1,071,752,325 New Jersey..... (Ord.) 479. 759, 314 89,030,942 | 14,619,545 | 7,260,766 513,905,759 
(ind.) 121 "766,891 41,522,550 | 4,835,348 1,126,845 131,910,591 (Ind.)} 332,131,548 | 59,801,230 | 11 "954,274 4,439,130 346,569,044 

Colorado ....... (Ord.) 167,206,810 27,808,504 | 5,701,456 | 1,851,312 17, 097,949 New Mexico....(Ord.) 28,123,583 7,157,813 1,017,326 253,989 31,620, 
Ind.) 10,107,048 2,944,753 356, 752 98,193 11,034,697 New York...... (Ord.)| 2,249,316,428 [297,816,764 | 86,892, 34,974,877 2,368, 450,887 

Connecticut ...(Ord )} 206,420,608 | 29,159,391 | 7,830,268 | 3,450,015 219,757,869 (Ind.)| 820,759,291 [157,542,369 | 29,223, 12,315,540 9,527, 
(Ind.) 98,850,034 16, 787,030 | 3,670,754 1,476,365 103,714,655 N. Carolina.....(Ord.)| ~ 188,366,449 32,941, | 6,349,317 | 2,171,960 201,118,508 
Delaware ...... Ore} 29,957,244 4,796,382 081, 24,544 31,537,168 (ind.) 35,093,720 | 12,060,348 | 1,829,867 592,349 36,948,224 
(Iind.) 20,804,424 | 4,402,985 744,324 266,340 21,138,383 North Dakota (Ord.) 79,737,048 | 18,886,277 | 2,448,235 395,7 85,789,427 
D. of Columbia. (Urd.) 91,712,545 | 13,662,100 7, 1,571,374 96,073,916 Ohio i.e sees (Ord.) 895,372,882 153,675,512 | 35,019,859 | 12,277,100 963,312,308 
(Ind.) 27,278,519 | 5,070,629 | 1,031,844 360,033 28,169,662 (Ind.)| 255,522,362 | 58,407,523 9,442,209 2,607,828 266,858,871 
Blorida ........ (Ord.) 98,002,644 | 20,830,926 | 3,218,223 | 1,519,791 3, 033,383 Oklahoma ...... (Ord.)| 127,328,777 | 36,829,837 | 4,576,124 | 1,045,041 141,835,682 
Georgia ........ (Ord.)| 311,066,480 | 53,084,508 | 10,765,086 | 3,607,411 322,075,904 (Ind.) 5,027,399 2,595,274 182,471 31,238 5,863,515 
‘ (Ind.) 29,944,230 | 9,756,222 1,518,840 613,149 31,357,463 Oregon: 6s 0.5<c (Ord.)| 112,438,006 | 23,721,330 | 4,050,201 | 1,799,767 124,768,541 
MMBRO 055203500 (Ord.) 43, 768,851 | 11,809,509 | 1,469,993 387,549 52,655,793 (Ind.) 6,312,031 906,091 1,239,806 437 7,035,608 
BMMNOIS ..22..005 (Ord.)} 1, 256, 222,406 |225,025,170 | 42,038,074 | 15,281,953 1 341, 914, 075 Pennsylvania ..(Ord.)| 1,458,497,093 207, 370, 419 51,211,331 20,299,924 1,525, 428,813 
(Ind.) "943, 986,762 | 51,454,263 | 8,601,1 2,557,377 8,839,096 (Ind.) "561 7932,504 115,442,040 19,795,468 | 6,617,802 586,274,288 
Indiana ........ (Ord.) 404,836,906 85,296,474 12,860,962 | 4,464,964 433,364,357 Rhode Island (Ord.)| 100,510,834 | 13,810,824 | 3,725,447 | 1,422,443 106,663,795 
(Ind.)} 111,708,396 | 22,225,670 | 3,926,243 | 1,063,836 117,107,739 (ind.) 62,383,391 | 11,219,881 | 2,314,032 837,906 65,420,819 
ERE Se ere (Ord.){ 383,622,521 | 71,246,825 | 11,668,296 | 3,084,647 415, 149, "984 So. Carolina ...(Ord.)| | 145,942,402 | 22,908, 4,669,996 | 1,473,791 152,939,689 
(ind.) 25,043,101 6,375,416 882,797 201,847 26,962,559 (Ind.) 24,575,500 | 13,116,461 1,291,636 366,870 25,424,039 
Matsas ........% (Ord.)| 212, 709, 626 | 41,662,462 6,601,757 1,899,748 225,684,161 South Dakota (Ord.) 82,568,476 | 18,788,680 2,437,464 479,503 90,293,401 
(ind.) 25,188,912 6,820,332 876,515 12,685 26,720,449 Tennessee ...... (Ord.)| 224,916,085 | 39,560,965 7,610,5 2,529,938 238,159,962 
Kentucky ...... (Ord.)| 265,095,255 | 53,320,336 | 7,825,629 3,226,685 276, 970, 522 (Ind.) 49,312,07 16,617,800 | 1,589,591 660,111 50,098,455. 
(Ind.) 63,169,028 | 13,004,496 | 2,225,348 819,014 65,710,144 of ge ee (Ord.)| 276,642,526 |104,174,166 | 8,903,110 | 3,099,687 308,364,407 
Louisiana ...... (Ord.) 177, 108,033 | 22,342,099 | 5,900,163 | 2,187,140 182,467,367 (Ind.) 30,009,203 | 16,185,349 | 1,020,132 276,703 32,681,191 
"g (Ind.) 38, a) 444 | 10,881,719 1,926,300 704,815 40,316,142 DEA a. a cveewnod (Ord.) 66,344, 15,306,10 2,155,160 453,575 72,713,387 
MEAING .. 2.5... s (Ord.)| 112,908,060 | 14,186,086 | 4,185,717 | 1,867,200 118,744,028 (Iind.) 6,489,213 | 2,099,502 232,299 1, 7,075,436 
: (Ind.) 21, “0, 313 4,788,752 761,924 195,362 "926, 2 (25 ] Vermont ....... (Ord.) 65,978,425 7,676,247 | 2,396,34 1,126,306 68,498,021 
/Maryland ...... (Ord.)| 214, "167,827 | 30,436,578 | 7,878,890 | 3,291,571 228,372,158 | Ind.) 8,803,857 | 1,697,191 310,137 60,509 9,373,957 

aa (Ind.) 114/146,522 24,281,571 | 4,259,995 | 1,448,828 120,107,937! Virginia ....... (Ord.)| 230,327,291 | 35,052,3: 965,867 | 2,909,639 246,337, 
“Massachusetts. (Ord.)|} 745,201,855 (108,515,814 | 25,189,555 | 12,510,539 777,319,177 Ind.) 49,211,073 | 11,712, 1,837,265 656,548 50,773,359 
ye (Ind.)| 306,612,567 | 60,106,913 | 8,481,335 | 4,104,795 994, 8 Washington ...(Ord.)| 173,760,209 | 39,715,223 | 6,402,472 | 1,505,792 191,402,072 
“Michigan ...... (Ord.)| — 430,941,411 | 80,288,926 | 15,283,800 | 5,315,925 466,443,250 (Ind.) 14,625,494 | 5,930,239 0, 88,283 16,882,578 
5 (ind.) 66,122,127 | 16,217,222 | 2,334,841 6,491 72,211,874 West Virginia (Ord.)| 125,823,267 | 26,307,549 | 4,130,872 | 1,045,854 137,808,203 
' Minnesota ..... (Ord.)| 309, 917, 920 59, 871, "623 11,146,822 065, 342,457,730 (Ind.) 231, 6,052,488 85,496 207,663 23,805,171 
bi (Ind.) 22,791, 019 5,741,975 799,887 190,532 25,092,251 Wisconsin ..... (Ord.)| 248,501,245 | 40,832,013 | 8,274,481 | 2,419,109 267,826,992 
pssissippi ....(Ord.) 136,881,955 19,522,743 | 4,380,082 | 1,436,410 140,036,723 (Ind.) 48,423,393 | 10,029,088 | 1,735,313 398,193 52,409,377 
Missouri ....... (Ord.)| 561,626,327 | 93,835,568 | 17,941,112 | 6,514,627 595,395,083 Wyoming ...... (Ord.) 22,275,137 | 5,203,071 759,4 241,726 24,254,521 
(Ind.)| 145,397,588 | 31,699,933 | 4,912,962 | 1,795,100 152,877,725 eae Sie 19, 449, 500 | 2,007,427 708,944 144,569 20,025,702 











Price $6. 


é Details of Life Insurance by States in 1914¢will be found in the ‘Insurance Year Book, Life and Casuality volume, just issued by the 
Spectator Company, 
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head such classifications as ‘‘system,’’ ‘“‘ef- 
ficiency,” ‘‘service,’’ which he has decided are 
desirable things. Hence if the thing proposed, 
say a life policy payable under the options, can 
be so presented to him that he will classify it as 
favorable to his system of private finance, or a 
useful part of his scheme of personal efficiency, 
or as consistent with his notion of corporation 
service, his judgment will be strongly biased 
in favor of acquiring the policy. If at the same 
time he’ has been made to see a picture of him- 
self going through the several routine steps ne- 
cessary to.secure a policy, and there has been 
created in him:a feeling of personal value at- 
taching to the*policy, the closing of the trans- 
action is a virtual certainty. 


SUMMARY BY MAXIMS 
The following propositions in the form of 
maxims summarize a large part of this sub- 
ject: . 


Every normal mind tends to ereate its own 
mental world, to live within it, and to resist 
invasion. 

Action results from feeling, not from logic. 

Feeling is a child of the imagination and not 
of logical argument. 

Avoid overmuch argument, seek to excite the 
imagination. 

Avoid competitive methods, seek constructive 
suggestions. 

Expect little of powers of attention, memory 
or reason, but much of conventional feelings. 

Assume the ability to feel but not the ability 
to think. Many people haven’t much mind, but 
we all have hearts. 

Make use of the concrete, the particular ex- 
ample; avoid the abstract, the theoretical idea. 

All men are amenable to the force of sug- 
gestion, imitation, custom, convention and class 
tradition. 

Avoid negative suggestions such as relate to 
the possibility of lapse or a very long series of 
premium payments. 





Sell death claims and incomes—not cash 
values and dividends. 

Assume the active existence of the funda- 
mental instincts; procreation, self-expression 
and self-protection. Fear writes many millions 
of life insurance. 

Men are chiefly interested in their own af- 
fairs, hence ideas: suggested should have an af- 
finity for something already in the mind. 

No man can learn, by telling, anything for 
which his experience or existing knowledge has 
not prepared him. 

Seek for the dominant: emotional note, the 
mental backgrounds; the hobbies which are 
“systems of connected ideas having a strong 
emotional tone and a tendency to produce ac- 
tions of a definite character.’’ 

Seek for like opinions and ignore differences. 
It is easy to extend the scope of an old prin- 
ciple, but hard to introduce a new principle. 

Think only of how your mode of attack im- 
presses your prospect. Don’t seek to impress 
yourself. You will find that very much more 
insurance is sold because the agent creates an 
impression of integrity than because he creates 
an impression of cleverness. 

As suspicion of self-interest is fatal to effec- 
tive suggestion, endeavor to create an impres- 
sion of disinterestedness. Show no anxiety. 

Clearly grasp, work out in the mind and visu- 
alize a form of approach and attack. See your- 
self succeeding. 

Expect nothing from the laying up in the 
memory of rules, such as these: only practice 
makes efficient. 

“Wisdom is in knowing what to do. Skill is 
in knowing how to do it. Virtue is in doing it.’’ 


THE MOTOR CAR CLASS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


In your issue of July 22, 1915, appears an 
article entitled ‘‘The Motor Car Class.’”’ I want 
to record my protest against articles of this 
type. In my opinion, this article is low grade. 
It lauds the man who simply “grabs off’’ the 
commissions without giving service, over the 
man who conscientiously is trying to give ser- 





Thu rsday 





vice, and it tends to create the impression that 
success consists only in getting away with the 


commissions and thereby being able to ride in 
a motor car. 

The impractical agent who plods along con- 
scientiously, trying to give service without the 
ability to get commissions, is well known to 


all. He would do more business, however, if 


he were better understood. The successful man 
should give service as well as get commis- 
sions, and it seems to me that THE SPECTATOR 
should help the serious-minded people in the 
business to educate the public along these 
lines. An article of this kind might be edited 
slightly without in any way detracting from its 
force. 

(Signed) 


Chicago, July 28, 1915. 


FRANK E. JONEs. 


After reading the article in question over 
again carefully we fail to discover the reason 
for our correspondent’s agitation. He seems 
to jump at the conclusion that in showing the 
methods of a successful agent criticism is 
made of the solicitor who ‘renders the best 
service to the insured. This is entirely unfair, 
as no mention was made of service in the 
article, the whole purport of which was to 
show that an agent having a good system will 
increase the amount of business written. 

It goes without saying that the agent who 
gives service will get insurers, and the suc- 
cessful agent must be a service-giving agent. 
The man who plods along without system may 
give service, but his efforts are only poorly re- 
paid. It might interest our correspondent to 
know that the illustrations given were drawn 
from life, and we venture to say that he can 
parallel them from his own experience.— 
Editor THe SPECTATOR. 

















OF NEW YORK 


(PAID-FOR basis). 


DiMMMAEOR 8 


ANOTHER NOTABLE YEAR! 
The Germania Life Insurance Co. 


IN ITS FIFTY-=FIFTH YEAR 


Passed the $50,000,000 mark in Assets and 
the $150,000,000 mark in insurance in force— 


Assets (January 1, 1915) $50,874,700.88 
44,459,052 .38 





tract connection: 


HOME OFFICE 





Guar. and Dividend Funds $6,415,648 . 50 


Efficient management, attractive and lib- 
eral policies and unusually desirable general 
agency contracts all help to make the GER- 
MANIA LIFE’S growth normal and certain. 


We have a few desirable openings for men 
of high standard. Address for a direct con- 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE . 











Sixth Edition, 1915-16 
THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED 


VEST POCKET 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 


Premium Rates.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. Ages 20 to 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life, 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 


Po.icy Provistons.—Arranged by subjects. Age Limit. Application, 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 


Net Cost or INsuRANCE.—Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the nine years 1906-14 on policies one, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms. 


Tue Vest Pocket Lire AGENTS BRIEF as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. It contains 282 pages, is printed on a fine quality 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3% inches wide, and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 127 organizations. 


A discount of 20 per cent will be made on all orders of 


and Net Cost of Insurance 


PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 


00 copies or more 





SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 Wittiam STREET 
NEW YORK 
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AN AMERICAN 


THE SPECTATOR 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 








LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT (TWICE A MONTH) 








Devoted to Life Insurance and the General Interests of Life Underwriting, Comments on Current Events, Suggestions and Hints 
for Field Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 








ISSUED TWICE EACH MONTH AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR 








New York, Thursday, September 2, 1915 











A WORD TO THE WISE* 





Food for Thought for the Man Who 
is Too Busy to Talk 





PLAIN TRUTH ABOUT INSURANCE 





_ A Wall of Defense Against the Wars of Nature 


—Prepare Now 





By ALLEN B. LINCOLN 


“See here, young man! You can drop the 
life insurance business with me, for the present. 
You're a good fellow, your company is all 
right, and I appreciate your persistence; but 
you are carrying it a little too far! As I have 
told you, when I get ready to take up life in- 
surance, [ll let you know. Just now I am too 


_ busy with other plans, and you might just as 


ee 


well cut it out. 
ready !” 

The speaker was an alert, intelligent, aggres- 

sive business man, wholly engrossed in his 
plans for business expansion. He is a good 
spender, not at all dissipated or extravagant, 
as those terms are interpreted nowadays, but 
living in full confidence of his own strength 
and energy; a liberal provider for his family, 
using \the current facilities for business con- 
venience and family pleasure; driving his own 
car; living pretty close to his income, quite 
likely using some borrowed money; and in- 
vesting a small surplus in securities designed 
to increase his income, because he feels the 
need of doing that, to help him meet his big 
outgoes. 
. Just then he was a little perplexed because 
things were not going quite as he planned. 
Everything was all right, of course, and would 
soon work out, so he’d be on “easy street”; 
and then he’d consider “salting down some- 
thing” in life insurance. 

It is a good plan, he thought, this new 
scheme of providing an jncome for your wife 


Pll call you up when I’m 


and children, especially for your daughters. 


“Let the boys hustle for themselves, as I had 
to,” he said; “but I would like to be sure that 


"ty daughters are protected, because you 


Never know what a woman’s future will be. 


Yor est 1915, by The Spectator Company, New 
ork. 


Yes, of course, my wife also, if anything should 
happen to me; but I’m all right, young man, 
I’m taking my ‘three squares’ regularly, and 
can get along without your attention for the 
present.” 

And so the matter was dropped by the 
agent—who, whatever his persistence and what- 
ever his tactics, felt that he really could not 
afford to spend time butting his head against 
such a solid stone wall of self-confidence as 
this particular prospect possessed. He would 
find other men more conscious of the uncer- 
tainty of life and do business with them; as, 
in fact, he does daily. 

So the business of human life went on— 
some bought life insurance and some didn’t— 
but few men bought anywhere near what their 
real interests demanded, or what they could 
buy without serious burden, if they only had a 
real appreciation of the property values, as 
well as protection, of sound life insurance. 

Meanwhile, hard at work—for as a class life 
insurance men are hard workers, and few of 
them get returns commensurate with the 
energy put forth—the agent kept wondering 
how he could put the plain facts of human life 
before the men who do not realize them. 


PLAIN THOUGHT 

Of all the men who reach age sixty, fully 
eighty per cent come there without funds to 
sustain their old age. Very few of them are 
actual paupers; they have done a man’s part 
in the world; kept the family in a fair degree 
of comfort, with perhaps some measure of 
luxuries, and have educated the children—but, 
somehow, have not been able to set aside much 
“for the rainy day,” or in fact several rainy 
days; all along through the active years of 
life, have at times used up what little surplus 
was accumulated. So now, in later years, 
they must go to live with son John or 
daughter Mary, or enjoy the polite bounty of 
some well-to-do relative; and the fact of such 
real dependence is an irksome condition for 
old age, however sweet-spirited those who 
care for us may be. 

It is much better to begin in early life a 
small systematic outlay or saving, planned to 
avoid this very outcome of later life. Even a 
small endowment, not a burden but a wise 
foresight, will effectually safeguard one’s own 
later years. “T’ll see you later,” as the young 
man said when he paid his endowment pre- 
mium, 


“How many men leave something for their 
families when they die?” is another very prac- 
tical question which the busy man seldom 
thinks of. He might well think of it as ap- 
plied to his own case when he puts off the 
persistent life insurance man. 

Fair and square now, my good Mr. Pro- 
crastinator, look yourself straight in the eye in 
the mirror, before you say your prayers to- 
night, and ask yourself, ‘What would be the 
financial condition of my family if I should be 
taken away? Would my present life insur- 
ance meet the situation and protect them until 
they could adjust themselves?” 

No, you’re not going to die—of course not! 
It’s the other fellow who does that—not you, 
nor I. But, somehow, the old law of average 
mortality gets in its work, and somebody’s life 
or death goes to make up that average! 


Buitp Ue A’ DEFENSE 


Great scare on now about war! Conservative 
companies will not insure individual lives of 
men liable to military duty in belligerent coun- 
tries. In fact, aside from certain special group 
insurance of men actually enlisted and start- 
ing for war, no soldier can buy life insurance 
now. Even in neutral countries, even in the 
United States, members of the National Guard, 
for example, are subject to close scrutiny as 
to their likelihood of enlistment, and some 
companies are refusing to take men of active 
military association even in this peaceful 
country. 

There’s a good “hunch” discernible right 
here, by the way—-better buy your life insur- 
ance now, Mr. American Citizen, while you 
can get it! Any policy you secure now, in 
accordance with company conditions and while 
you have no intention and no obligation to go 
to war, will hold, whatever changed condi- 
tions may come for future contracts. Remem- 
ber, “Verbum sap,” as the old Romans used 
to say. 

If. you knew you were going to war to- 
morrow, wouldn’t you buy life insurance to- 
day if you could get it? Well, how about the 
daily war with nature’s inexorable laws, even 
in times of peace? Listen: the battle of Get- 
tysburg was one of the bloodiest and most 
fatal in all history, in proportion to the num- 
ber of men engaged. By the same law of 
proportion, speaking of the general situation 
along the fighting lines in Europe to-day, it is 
doubtful if there are many, if any, instances 
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of larger proportionate fatality than at Get- 
tysburg, where there were fifty-five fatalities 
for each 1000 men engaged! But of all the men 
now living peaceful lives in good health, there 
will be, among those now at age thirty-five, no 
less than fifty-five deaths in each 1000 within 
the next six years—can’t get away from it; 
nature’s old mill is surely grinding! If you 
are now at age forty, your Gettysburg chance 
is only five and one-half years longer; if at 
forty-five, only five years longer; if at fifty, 
only four years longer; and so on. 

No, I'm not trying to scare you, just show- 
ing you the plain natural facts that ought to 
scare you—at least set you thinking! 


Lire AND DEATH PROTECTION 
Sound life insurance does effectually cover 
Fither 
you will live out your expectation of life, or 
you will not! -If now at age thirty-five and in 
good health, you have substantially an even 
chance to live thirty-two years longer; if at 
forty, about twenty-eight years longer; if at 
forty-five, twenty-five years longer; if at fifty, 
twenty-one years longer; if at fifty-five, seven- 
teen years longer; if at sixty, fourteen years 
longer, etc. Of course, men do not die with 
exact regularity, but the foregoing figures are 
approximately a fair index of your even 


the sure alternatives of life and death 


chance. 

Sut don’t fool yourself into the idea that 
because you are in good health at thirty-five 
you are practically sure to live thirty-two years 
longer; practically sure to live twenty-eight 
years longer if now at forty, etc. No, the 
figures don’t mean that! This is the true 
way to put it: Practically one-half of the men 
now living in good health at age thirty-five 
will be gone in thirty-two years more; prac- 
tically one-half of the men now living in 
good health at age forty will be gone in 
twenty-eight years more, etc. Which half are 
you in? That’s the vital question for you, 
my dear Mr. Procrastinator! 

3ut modern life insurance is something far 
more than a “die-to-win” proposition. Every 
dollar you deposit in sound life insurance will 
come back, either to your beneficiaries at your 
death or to yourself at endowment maturity. 


Secure A PositivE INCOME 

If you happen to die early in the history of 
your policy it might prove the most profitable 
investment you ever made for your family. 
Not a pleasant thought? Well, you can’t take 
all your property with you, and you can leave 
none of it in more dependable shape than under 
the income options of sound life insurance. 
Your wife or children can’t lose that income, 
and it may prove, as in many cases it has in 
fact proved, the vital safeguard, without which 
all would be lost. 

The modern income options of sound life 
insurance are the very best protection any man 
can leave for his family. 

And by and bye, when you get old; when 
you have lived out your expectation; when 
your mental and physical vigor is not as alert 
as to-day; when you realize the approach of 
old age and are looking around to see what 


you have to safeguard your own later years, 
then is when you will truly appreciate the 
guaranteed cash values of your life insurance 
policies, or the life-income values 

Even the straight life policies of to-day, in 
the modern contracts, provide for endowment 
maturity and, at any rate, the guaranteed cash 
values are always proportionate. 

In brief, sound life insurance is safe and de- 
pendable property, whether you live or whether 
you die—especially satisfactory is this property 
proving in these trying days. 

Now, my dear Mr. Procrastinator, aren't 
these things true? Just reach for the ‘phone 
and call up that faithful agent whom you sent 
away a few days ago. Be a little cautious— 
don’t shock him fatally, for he isn’t used to 
having men call him up to order a policy, al- 
though any active agent to-day can tell you 
truly that thoughtful men are themselves look- 
ing int life insurance more than ever before. 
But break it to him gently! Just realize that 
when you thought he was annoying you, he 
was really earning his money by offering to do 
you a genuine service of unequaled value to 
your family and yourself. 

[N. B.—This effective argument will be 
found useful by agents. Managers and 
agents desiring copies in leaflet form for use 
as canvassing documents should communi- 
cate with The Spectator Company, 135 Wil- 
liam street, New York.] 





THE CAUSE OF POLICY LOANS 

Job Hedges once said that the only favor 
that he asked of men was that they think. 
After all, that seems to be the only business a 
man has. Business originated With service, for 
which a profit was given by the one obtaining 
the service to the individual serving. During 
the transition stages of exchange from one of 
mere barter to the high level of credit, the aim 
of the individual passed from the principle of 
service in business to “What profit will I get 
out of it?” 

Education in the last few years has tended 
to show the business world how it has fallen 
from its original purpose, with the result that 
all kinds of corporate enterprise have been sub- 
ject to rigid external regulation. This all 
came about because people did not think—or, 
rather, they forgot. 

Now the principles of success lie in one 
fundamental—sound management. That prin- 
ciple applies to all organization, whether pri- 
vate, social, corporate or individual. 

The trouble with most individuals is that 
they are poor managers because they do not 
think of applying the rigid rules of supervision 
to their private affairs that they do to business 
practices. 

A man in a well-managed business never 
fails to make up a budget of expenses to know 
how far he can go without greatly curtailing 
the profits on his invested capital. In private 
life a man ordinarily forgets that he is entitled 
to a profit on his life, no matter what his in- 
come as long as it is over and above a bare 
living wage. 

Policy loans arise from the fact that the 
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policyholder has not enough reserve cash on 
hand to meet emergency obligations. Should 
he direct his business so that his expenses, 
necessary for the scientific conduct of that 
business, exceed the income therefrom, jt 
would not be long before the business no 
longer existed. Sinking funds must always be 
provided; reserves must be on hand to meet 
calamities and emergencies. But in his private 
life the emergency does not seem real. Some- 
times he thinks he is worth more than he really 
is. Consequently he lives beyond his income, 
or, aS some say, up to the limit of his income. 
Every individual who fails to carry a cash 
balance, profit or reserve over and above his 
income, is losing money, as it were, on the 
capital invested—his life. 

Grant that a good portion of his annual 
income is spent in life insurance. That does 
not prove that the individual is not losing 
money. It may be that his life insurance is too 
heavy a load. It may be that he has valued 
his life a little more than it is worth, and con- 
sequently is carrying too much _ insurance, 
which is eating up all his profits to build an 
estate which is over-valued. 

When a calamity does arise, an emergency 
of any kind, there being no cash reserve to 
fall back on, Mr. Policyholder takes advan- 
tage of the loan value of his policy. He may 
return the loan. Very often not, and the 
policy either lapses or is surrendered. Result 
—estate gone. His thought has been that the 
present need is of greater importance than the 
demands of the future. 

It would seem from this that one of the prin- 
cipal causes of policy loans is bad manage- 
ment on the part of the individual policyholder 
in caring for his private affairs, or he has been 
deceived by the often advanced argument that 
the poorer a man-is the greater insurance he 
should carry. That is a pure dilemma. The 
truth is the poorer (in the sense of productive 
Jearning| capacity) a man is the less insur- 
ance, for he is less valuable to society. Be- 





cause a man does carry a small cash balance 
over and above his expenses, including insur- 
ance, do not strive to get him to spend it all 
in more insurance, for that business will not 
stick. It will more than likely be the first to 
be lapsed or surrendered, due to a loan. It is 
not unfair, however, to see that an individual’s 
premium is about equal to his profit. That 
would mean that a man accumulates a reason- 
able profit for emergencies, and thus reduces 
the possibility of policy loans. The loan is 
made merely because the policyholder needs 
cash. He needs cash because he did not have 
adequate reserves on hand. His reserves were 
low because he did not manage well, and his 
poor management was the result of poor think- 
ing—the agent over-insured him because he 
did not think. 

The agent who thinks while writing an ap- 
plication will not over-insure his prospect s® 
that the business proves futile in the course of 
a year or two. Encourage profits to discour- 
age loans, and avoid discouraging profits by 
the elimination of them in excess life smsutf- 
ance premiums. 

Make your policyholder think! 
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WITH THE RATE=BOOK 





For Widows the Instalment Policy is 
the Only Safe One 


JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE 


A Trustful Sister Who Took Investment Advice 
of a Brother Who Could Not Take Care of 
His Own Money 


SEVENTEENTH INSTALMENT 


My friend, the agent for a big Western com- 
pany, was out. I took a seat and waited. 
Presently he burst into the room like a two- 
legged cyclone. He was so enraged about 
something that at first he failed to see me. He 
slammed up the cover of his cylinder desk, and 
threw his rate-book within as if he had 
chucked away something accursed. 

“What under heaven is the matter?” I asked. 

“Didn't know you were here,” he replied. 
“And listen to this, young man! Yes, | am 
mad; mad clean through. And there’s nothing 
| can do—now. That’s what hits a fellow 
hard; if I'd known I might have been able to 
Sut, after all, perhaps noth- 
ing that | could have said would have made 
any difference. Same thing has happened be- 


sidetrack her. 


fore, and it will happen countless times again. 
And to put the thing in a nutshell, another 
widow has been fleeced.” 

“That's not uncommon. How were the 
shears handled on this particular occasion?” 
I asked. 

“Til tell you the whole tragedy from pro- 
logue t6 curtain. And I wrote Dave Shipley 
fifteen years ago for twenty thousand dollars. 
He added to the twenty in other companies 
until he had a round fifty. Six months ago he 
was taken ill—acute liver trouble. Died al- 
wWost as promptly as if he had been pushed 
under a trip-hammer. But, thinks 1, anyhow 
his wife and daughters are pretty safe. 

“When I turned over the check to Mrs. 
Shipley, | asked her how she was going to 
invest the money. She told me that she had 
decided to buy good bonds through her brother, 
who was supposed to be a man of decent busi- 
ness sense, 

“But that blamed ‘galloot of a brother took 
the whole fifty, together with all his own 
money, and backed up a down-and-out mill in 
the South. I am now informed by the widow 
that the mill has gone up, sky-high! She has 
nothing, and the brother, who is an invalid, 
represents even a negative quantity. For 
somebody’ll have to support him. 

“Isn’t that a nice little tale? The plucky little 
widow has got a job in a hat store and the two 
daughters will give music lessons. As for the 
punk-headed brother, I suppose he'll live on the 
others,” 

After a moment the agent added, “So help 
me Moses, if I don’t tie up with the instalment 
feature all insurance I write for the remainder 
of my life on this blundering old planet!” 

I hope my friend will keep his resolution. 
And it would be a good thing if it were pos- 


sible to forbid by legal enactment the payment 
of life insurance to a widow in one sum. That 
could not be done. But the cases we hear of 
every week where life insurance money evapo- 
rates like a drop of water on a red-hot stove 
lid is enough to make a man hotter than the 
stove. 

Wherever an agent can sell instalment in- 
surance he should push it with every gramme 
of energy within him. He should not be con- 
tent with calling his customer’s attention to the 
advantages of the instalment feature. He 
should gather clippings from the insurance 
papers that tell of the waste of sacred funds. 
He should prove to his man that the one and 
only safe policy is the policy payable in yearly 
or monthly instalments. 

Over the signature of a well-known and suc- 
cessful manager THe Spectator recently pub- 
lished the facts regarding the dissipation of 
$300,0co of life insurance money and within 
one year. The widow was induced to place 
this great sum in the corporation in which the 
husband had been interested. That $300,000 
went off like a whiff of cigar smoke. That's 
enough to make the dead husband rise from 
his grave and haunt to the death all con- 
cerned. It is to be hoped that on the other side 
they kindly kept the news quiet. After pro- 
viding $300,000 for a wife, the knowledge that 
within a year she was penniless and keeping 
a boarding-house is enough to drive any soul 
into an insane asylum for souls, if there are 
such things. 

A clergyman died recently. His life was 
insured in four companies. Within a month 
the widow had received several pecks of be- 
seechings to invest the proceeds of the policies 
in every kind of a scheme, from founding a 
mission in the Solomon Islands to turning old 
newspapers into the finest quality of linen 
writing paper. 

One Kinp ONLY 

‘There are many considerations that force to 
the conclusion that there is just one, and only 
one, safe kind of wife’s policy—an instalment 
policy. If the policy is small in amount let the 
instalment be limited to a few years. Better 
have eggs broken one at a time than have the 
whole basketful smashed. 

An instalment insurance is easier to write 
than the old-fashioned kind. It gives the 
agent something that is comparatively new to 
talk about. It has the further advantage that 
it appeals to most business men. 

Then most women have never been trained 
in the care of money, particularly is their 
training deficient in making sound invest- 
ments. And at the time of great grief, when 
a widow is dazed in mind, then it is that the 
life insurance check is received. It is not 
strange that under the weight of bereavement 
and with a mind dulled to externals an invest- 
ment is made in some wildcat scheme which 
promises big dividend returns. During such a 
period of affliction a keen man of business 
could be excused if his usual prudence takes 
wings. 

And payment in one sum of what is in- 
tended to cover the expenses for a long term 
of years is an anomaly, anyhow. It is almost 
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an absurdity. If the ordinary every-day clerk 
should receive a full year’s salary, to say noth- 
ing of ten years’ salary, how much do you 
think he would have left, say, at the end of six 
months ? 

Suppose we said to the average male citizen, 
“Here is $20,000. Now you must make it 
cover your expenses for the next ten years.” 
It is a diamond pin against a match stick that 
Mr. Average Male Citizen would have made 
ducks and drakes of the twenty long before 
the end of the ten years. 

We arrange a scheme by which a widow 
is to receive the only large amount of money 
perhaps she ever receives in her lifetime, and 
expect her to show greater sagacity, and in her 
time of affliction, than we expect from our 
male acquaintances. And while I write | think 
of an agent who received a considerable be- 
quest at the death of a relative. Has he got 
it? Not so. It dropped into a mining scheme 
within a year. 

There are professional catchers of bonds 
and bullion. They are as trained in their line 
as an Opera singer is trained in music. But we 
of the breed ordinary find it hard to stretch the 
last pay envelope to the next. As to investing 
money safely, most of us know as little of that 
difficult trade as we know well how to spend. 
And we expect our wives to know more than 
we do! 

Talk instalment insurance. Push instalment 
policies. And if you happen to run into the 
ghoul who is preying on a widow’s insurance 
money, pick up the biggest club you can find 
and kill him quick. It doesn’t seem possible 
that a jury including married men could ever 
bring in a verdict other than “justifiable 
homicide.” 


BE PREPARED 

The number of policies lapsed each year has 
caused considerable concern in the life insur- 
ance world. In order that the premium due 
date may be kept constantly before the policy- 
holder, and that due warning of the disastrous 
consequences of a neglected opportunity be 
given, a card has been prepared for distribu- 
tion to policyholders upon the receipt of each 
premium. The card is as follows: 


Though my calls are not often, they are 
regular. 

When | am away, my power and spirit are 
always with you. 

[ stand for your future wealth, comfort and 
happiness against the ravages of poverty, mis- 
ery and dejection. 

At times I look small and weak and at others 
powerful and mighty; the former case scorned 
and ignored, in the latter, bullying and terror- 
izing, I am shunned. When these feelings 
about me come to you, Beware, for no matter 
how small I am, I have great power for good. 
Sut if neglected, my revenge for evil is unsur- 
passed. You know when [ am coming; you 
remember my last visit; you recail my service 
to friends in need. 

So for my visit be prepared. Watch for me 
daily. 

Once rejected or passed by, I am gone for- 
ever. 

Meet me always and you will be repaid mani- 
fold. 

For Tam Premium Due. My next call will 
DE CR Gas ci acvientas: i 
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THE LIFE AGENT 


Were you a salesman, bookkeeper, clerk, 
With some large mercantile firm, 
Kach day from eight to ten hours you'd work, 
se “fired” if you tried to “squirm.” 
Most rigid rules you'd have to obey— 
in fact you would be a slave, 
Probably at a minimum pay, 
Leaving no margin to save. 


When years of labor had made you old, 
Your place would be surely filled; 

For younger men are more pushing, bold, 
In modern ways better skilled. 

The world is heartless and hard and cold 
To the poor when old and gray, 

Its charities most sparingly doled 
While gloomier grows each day. 

If as an “agent” you'd work as hard 
And give the same time to “Biz,” 

Against misfortune you'd surely guard, 
Smiles would play over your “phiz.” 

Through your “commissions” you'd soon lay by 
What later in life you'd need 

You then could look the world in the eye— 
It honors those who succeed. 


“Renewals” would help your wealth to swell 
When your active days were less, 

Your friends would of your successes tell, 
Rejoice in your happiness. ° 

But if you do but half what you can 
While life is still in its prime, 

Thus prove yourself but half a man, 
‘Gainst self you’re acting a crime. 


Give the same effort and time and work 
As merchants’ employees must, 
In no way opportunity shirk, 
In fact to yourself be just; 
Then independent you soon will be, 
For efforc will bring success, 
But laziness shows stupidity— 
Its end is woe and distress. 


—AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. . 


THE INTERMEDIATE ENDOWMENT 
POLICY 


To meet the requirements of that part of the 
insuring public who are not eligible for ordinary 
insurance, an intermediate policy has been is- 
sued on the whole life, the limited-payment 
life, and the endowment plan. 

The latter plan offers a convenient means of 
saving, and is open to all, aged twelve and up- 
ward, except in a few states. Parents who wish 
their children to acquire the saving habit can 
not do better than to secure such a policy for 
them. At such an impressionable age it would 
be an excellent practical lesson in thrift and 
economy, and would stamp the obligation endur- 
ingly on the minds of the young. It would also 
be a factor in developing the young people into 
thrifty, prosperous and worthy citizens—citizens 
who, when their turn came, would do the like 
for their dependents. It is hard to teach apa- 
thetic people their moral duty, and in the field 
canvass always take pains to preach the justice 
and righteousness of family protection and the 
mental contentment that can come only from 
a faithful performance of these sacred obliga- 
tions. 

An intermediate endowment policy is a sav- 
ings-account combined with immediate relief, in 
the form of life insurance payable as a partial 
substitute for the policyholder’s wages, which 
cease with death. It is better than any other 
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kind of savings-account because the proceeds 
are not limited by the amount deposited, and 
may many times exceed that amount. What a 
source of comfort it is to a young mother, for 
example, to know that if anything happens to 
her husband the full sum assured would be paid 
to her regardless of the amount of premiums 
paid! And how useful it would be for a young 
man to have an intermediate endowment policy 
mature as a fund with which to establish a busi- 
ness! The foundation of many a man’s business 
and professional success has been laid by sucha 
policy. 

Of course, the same advice applies in selling 
intermediate endowment insurance as in selling 
all other policy forms issued by the company— 
you should get substantial advance payments. 
Get the full annual premiums if possible. It is 
just as easy to ask for that as for anything else; 
it makes the payment of subsequent premiums 
easier and it considerably lessens the ‘not 
takens.’’—W. A. McGEORGE, in The Prudential 
Weekly Record. 


TALK INSURANCE, NOT COST 


The great trouble with a large percentage of 
insurance salesmen is that they talk cost be- 
fore they exploit the good points of their policy. 
Imagine a man trying to sell a piece of property, 
his principal point of emphasis being the price! 
Such a man would never know the bliss of hav- 
ing his name enrolled in the ‘‘success’’ column! 

Life insurance is overflowing with merit. No 
writer or speaker has been able to draw a 
picture overestimating the great good it has 
accomplished for the home, for business and 
for old age. There is no substitute for it. Imi- 
tations have been found wanting when put to 
a practical test, but life insurance measures up 
to the fullest expectations. 

Do you know anything about its great bene- 
fits, what a policy means to the individual? Tell 
about them, and when the prospect has a realiza- 
tion of the picture drawn, he is likely to think 
the cost insignificant when compared to value 
offered.—Prudential Weekly Record. 








ANOTHER NOTABLE YEAR! 


Sixth Edition, 1915-16 
THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED 





The Germania Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


IN ITS FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 
Passed the $50,000,000 mark in Assets and 


the $150,000,000 mark in insurance in force— 
(PAID-FOR basis). 


Assets (January 1, 1915) $50,874,700.88 
Be ere 44,459,052 .38 





Guar. and Dividend Funds $6,415,648 . 50 


Efficient management, attractive and lib- 
eral policies and unusually desirable general 
agency contracts all help to make the GER- 
MANIA LIFE’S growth normal and certain. 


We have a few desirable openings for men 
of high standard. Address for a direct con- 
tract connection: 

HOME OFFICE 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











VEST POCKET 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 
and Net Cost of Insurance 


Premium Rates.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. Ages 20 to 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life, 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 


Po.icy Provistons.—Arranged by subjects. Age Limit. Application, 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 


Net Cost or INsurANcE.—Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the nine years 1906-14 on policies one, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms. 


Tre Vest Pocket Lirg AGENTS BrizkF as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. It contains 282 pages, is printed on a fine quality 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3% inches wide, and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 127 organizations. 
PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 


A discount of 20 per cent will be made on all orders of 
100 copies or more 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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“THE SPECTATOR 


AN AMERICAN WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 











LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT (TWICE A MONTH) 











Devoted to Life jnsurance and the General Interests of Life Underwriting, Comments on Current Events, Suggestions and Hints 
for Field Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 








ISSUED TWICE EACH MONTH AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR 
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An Everlasting Battle, With or Without 
Guns, Which No Decent Man Can 
Shirk 





INDIANS AND OTHERS 


A Man of Peace Who Was Called to War in the 
Middle of the Night and Forgot His Theories 


(EIGHTEENTH INSTALMENT 

It was before that inconsistent “Sullivan 
law” for the protection of cracksmen went 
into effect that Sinclair woke up one night and 
heard a burglar in the library below his bed- 
The house stood well away from other 

You might crack your throat and 
nobody would hear your shouts. So there was 
no use in raising an alarm. 

Mrs. Sinclair slept in a front room and the 
children and maids slept in bedrooms at the 
top of the house. 

Sinclair slipped out of bed and to a bureau 
where he kept a loaded reyolver. With the 
pistol in his hand he started toward the stair- 
way. But immediately it occurred to him that 
to descend the stairway was not very prudent, 
for a light, turned low, burned in the hail 
below. 

Meantime a muttered remark in the library 
proved to Sinclair that there were at least two 
burglars. If he had owned another weapon 
he would have awakened his wife and armed 
her. He decided upon what seems the wisest 


room, 
houses. 


course for such an emergency. 

He pulled on a dark-colored dressing gown 
over his pajamas and stepped noiselessly to a 
corner, where he was in line with the stair- 
way and could see both it and the front part 
of the lower hall. 

The burglars took their time. From the 
sounds it was evident that they completed their 
‘selection of valuables on the first floor before 
they began on the second. But at length two 
masked men, with weapons in their hands, 
emerged from a door, and, close behind one 
another, began to sneak up the stairs. 

Without waiting, Sinclair fired the five shots 
from his heavy revolver. One burglar re- 
turned the fire: the other escaped. Sinclair 
was not injured and had wounded the fellow, 
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who was sprawling on the stairs rather se- 
riously. He is serving a twenty-year term up 
the river. 
A MAN oF PEACE 

“Good work!” you will say. But, mark you! 
Sinclair is one of these strong believers in 
And, until the burglar left the prison 
hospital, the thought of the wound was some- 
thing horrible to my friend. The most peace- 
ful of men! And yet in a brief half hour he 
found himself required to protect with a fire- 
arm his possessions, the lives of his family and 
his own life. He did it. Ail honor to him! 

We are hearing a lot of rubbish in the way 
of “peace talk.” From the time, and long be- 
fore, that monkeys became men there has 
never been a day of actual peace. Our own 
so-called “Fair, Peaceful Land” began its 
peaceful career with the settler keeping a 
well-oiled flintlock over the kitchen fireplace. 
And every night the settler had reason for 
thankfulness that his scalplock was where it 
ought to be. With the Indian gone things ap- 
They only appeared to 
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peared more peaceful. 
be. Flintlocks were not so necessary as before. 
3ut some dark night the next-door neighbor 
might develop a desire for your only horse. 
A club might do him up; so you left the gun 
over the fireplace. 

Then, when times of drought came, you 
couldn't help wondering if you wouldn't pre- 
fer active scalp-lifters to dried-up fields, a 
mortgage and the necessity of sweating the 
shirt off your back in the attempt to get corn 
pone and bacon for the kids. 

In my youthful bachelor days, and with a 
fair salary, J once said to my brother, who was 
a school teacher and with a big family: “Don’t 
you sometimes find that life is a little monoto- 
nous ?” 

He showed his teeth. 
for the support of a family you'd be so in dead 
earnest that you wouldn't lave time to think 
of fool things like that.” 


“Tf you were battling 


A Scrap 
Life everywhere is a scrap. 
a fight as holding off masked burglars or 
dodging scrap iron in Belgium. There is no 
such thing as peace. To talk about peace is 
to talk about a thing of non-existence. If it 
isn’t an actual battle, it is a potential battle. 
After all, Sinclair, in his dark corner, wait- 
ing at the head of the stairs, and the settler 
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at the fringe of his corn-patch, wanting to 
chuck lead into a copper-colored scalp-lifter, 
were having a lot of fun. I’ve never hunted 
men—not with guns. But it must be a good 
deal more exciting than bear hunting, for ex- 
ample. But we are all man hunters of a kind. 
This world is a continuous arena, where every 
man—if he is a decent citizen—is battling with 
all the strength and courage that is in him. 

Thoreau went back in the woods and built 
himself a hut on Walden Pond. He decided 
for himself that he would get out of the battle 
with his kind. But the battle went right on. 
And if all of us should build huts on ponds 
civilization would tumble backward into for- 
gotten ages. Peaceful as we may want to be, 
we’re in this Donnybrook shindy, and we must 
make the best of it. 

The boy who is brought up to not taking 
what is his rightful own and not keeping what 
is his own, and at all hazards, will never get 
very high in life. 

There are always hyenas waiting to take 
your lawful spoils from you. And if you don't 
put up a fight, in the end you will have nothing 
to fight for. It is so with nations and indi- 
viduals—men, women and children. 

To some this idea of everlasting battle is 
3ut so was the thought of In- 
dians in the early days. But the Indians were 
back in the forest, and, however distressing the 
thought of fighting, you might at any time be 
called upon to use the flintlock. 

There is only one peaceful place. That’s up 
on the slumbering hillside, under the head- 
And if we should 


distressing. 


stones, where the dead lie. 


‘hear that life among the spirits was not ex- 


actly a Hague love feast there are some of us 
who would not be surprised. 

You may wonder what all this has got to do 
with soliciting life insurance. Well, you may 
not be one of the fellows whom I want to stir 
up and set to thinking. There are solicitors 
who apparently do not yet know that life is a 
battle and that they are in the thick of it. No 
wonder that they cannot earn a respectable 
living. A man has to fight for a respectable 
living, and he has got to fight like the very 
Old Harry. And he must not let up for a 
second. It is fight, fight, fight, right clean to 
the finish. 

Soliciting life insurance requires courage. It 
is a different kind of courage from that neces- 


sary to rush a trench. But it is courage of a 
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high order. The successful solicitor has to 
have pretty thick skin, the toughest of back- 
bones and the ability to stand up again after 
a knock-out, and stand up again after fifty 
knock-outs. 

One night last winter an agent who has so 
much sand in him that his lightest remark 
holds a kind of grit did me the honor of 
dining with me. He was as light-hearted as a 
boy, and I always know that when he shows 
off that way the apps are not exactly burden- 
ing the mails toward the head office. 

“How many no-goods do you supppose I’ve 
interviewed in the last five weeks and without 
a perceptible nibble at the bait?” he asked. 

“A good many or you wouldn’t looked so 
pleased,” I replied. 

He took out his notebook. ‘“Here’s a record 
of wasted sole leather for one hundred and 
three,” he remarked. 

Yet that agent stands high in his profession, 
and, it is pleasant to add, the very next day he 
yanked in a commission the receipt of which 
would make me dizzy with astonishment and 
delight. 

It takes mountains of sand to keep stolidly 
plugging on and on until, without result, you 
have interviewed one hundred and three. 

In the task of defending a country with 
citizen soldiery it would be a wise general who 
would first choose the defenders from the 
ranks of salesmen. They are trained fighters. 
And at the very top of salesmanship is life in- 
surance soliciting. 

Here’s to the soldiers of the Rate-Book! 
May they keep up their ten-thousand-and-one- 
mile battle line until they have captured all the 
enemy of the uninsured ! 


GO AFTER YOUNG MEN 


Bonds, real estate and other things cost the 
young man fifteen years old the same price that 
they do older men. That’s not true of life in- 
surance, as the premium is based on the age of 
the applicant, increasing as the years go on. 
To illustrate, the premium for a young man 
fifteen years old on the twenty-payment life 
plan is: 

93 per cent of the premium at age 20; 86 per 
cent of the premium at age 25; 79 per cent of 
the premium at age 30; 71 per cent of the pre- 
mium at age 35; 64 per cent of the premium at 
age 40; 56 per cent of the premium at age 45; 
49 per cent of the premium at age 50; 41 per 
cent of the premium at age 55; 33 per cent of the 
premium at age 60. 

Or, putting it in another way, at age lia 
$5000 policy costs approximately the same as a 
$4300 policy at age 25, or a $3900 policy at age 
30, or a $3500 policy at age 35, or a $3200 policy 
at age 40, ete. Yet another point in favor of in- 
suring at an early age: A boy, 15, buys a $10,- 
000 20-payment life policy for $273.40, he makes 
20 payments and gets insurance for his whole 
life. If he waits until he is 30 and buys the 
same policy, it costs him $347.60—$74.20 more 
each year for 20 years, and he has been with- 
out insurance for 15 years. A further argument 
that can be used with the boy himself—‘tyour 
education has cost a lot of money, it is an 
investment which should prove very profitable 
if you live, but a total loss if you die.’’—New 
York Life Bulletin. 


USE OF ADVERTISING 


Direct Circular Work by Agents Should 
Be Followed Up with Calls 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PUBLICITY 


Novelties in Getting the Prospect’s Attention— 
Source of Ideas 

Most live insurance agents know that one of 
the essentials nowadays is to prepare the field 
in advance of actual solicitation. In other 
words, they believe that it is worth while to 
endeavor to interest the prospect by means of 
letters, circulars and novelties of various kinds 
so that when the call is made it will not be in 
the nature of a ‘canvass,’ without aim or 
object or anything tangible to go on, but with 
a definite mark to shoot at in the solicitation. 
If it is possible to stir up interest before the 
agent approaches the prospect it is obvious 
that his calls will be worth a great deal more 
than they are when he is compelled to spend 
time doing preliminary work that could be 
handled just as effectively in some other way. 

A great many agents are therefore com- 
mitted to the plan of using direct publicity in 
as many forms as possible for the purpose of 
insuring the right kind of reception when the 
call is made. Sometimes the advance matter 
is nothing more than a folder giving a fact or 
two about a new form, or on the general 
necessity of life insurance. It may be a letter 
cleverly written so as to arouse curiosity with- 
out relieving it, and thus making the prospect 
want to know what the agent is driving at in 
his letter. Or it may be a definite appeal to 
him along certain specified lines, such as a 
joint income policy or an endowment contract, 
with reasons given why such a policy should 
be written. 

There are many ways of reaching the 
prospect and letting him feel that a business 
proposition is being put up to him. The more 
novel and original the method is the more 
likely it is to get results. The agent can there- 
fore profitably occupy himself with watching 
the methods used by successful advertisers to 
get inquiries and make a favorable impression 
on the public, so that he can adapt them to his 
own special requirements. One agent who has 
used this plan of working the field by adver- 
tising, in connection with intensive cultivation 
by personal calls, keeps a file of all the form 
letters which he receives from advertisers, and 
when he finds a new idea he promptly works 
it over into some feature of his own. By 
keeping his eyes open all the time he is able 
to get hold of many a productive plan that 
would ‘be missed unless he were on the look- 
out for it. 


Fottow Up THe ADVERTISING 


The most important thing, in the opinion of 
successful solicitors who combine publicity 
work of one kind or another with personal 
calls, is that of following up the advantage 
that has been gained by means of the letter or 
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other advertising promptly enough to find the 
prospect still interested. A good many agents 
who believe in this sort of thing have not 
learned that an effective advertisement cannot 
be expected to make a permanent impression 
on the mind of the man who receives it, and 
that the best it can be expected to do is to 
arouse interest, more or less direct and power- 
ful. This interest is greatest immediately after 
receiving the announcement, and __ steadily 
loses strength until in the course of a few 
days, at most, it has been almost eliminated 
from his mind. 

In a boxing match, the winner finds it 
necessary to follow up a good blow with an- 
other; and the finishing punch is usually 
landed when the guard of the adversary has 
been lowered as the result of a stinging jab, 
In tennis, another game which requires quick 
use of the mind, just as in the work of selling 
insurance, many of the strokes are made for 
the purpose of getting the opponent out of 
position or forcing him to put up a weak ball 
which can be killed by the man at the net. 
In other words, the chief endeavor is to 
create favorable conditions for a winning 
stroke; but the man who wants to make it 
must be right in position to do so as soon 
as the advantage has been gained. 

That is why the life insurance man who is 
doing advertising work must follow this up 
immediately. 
definitely to do so, because if this plan is 
used he will find that the man who received 
his letters will have forgotten all about them, 


He cannot afford to wait in- 


and he will have to begin at the beginning. 
If the agent gets the “jump” by appearing in 
person in reasonable time after his proposi- 
tion has been received by the prospect, the 
latter will have to acknowledge it, at least, 
and the discussion will imimediately be along 
the line of that policy; and the more interest- 
ing the announcement was, the more willing 
the prospect will be to take part in a discus- 
sion. 


A BirtHpay LETTER 


This thing of getting out right on the heels 
of selling letters and other publicity stunts 
means that it is unwise to attempt to cover 
one’s whole list at once. It is unnecessary to 
do this, because it is impossible to follow up 
more than a comparatively limited number. 
This is really an advantage, however, because 
it makes it practicable to use personal type- 
written letters instead of a duplicating ma- 
chine, which is all right in the case of “big 
editions,” but rather weak when considered 
from the individual standpoint. 

Showing the methods of'successful men in 
this connection, one agent who believes in 
advertising his business to those who are be- 
lieved to be in the market for insurance gets 
out a letter to everyone on his list on the 
occasion of his birthday. This is a peculiarly 
appropriate time, because every man feels 4 
certain sentiment about the occasion, and ap- 
preciates being reminded of it, even though 
the reminder comes in the form of an insur- 
ance letter. He is complimented by being 
thought of, and the letter is sure to find him 
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in a more or less mellow mood. Most agents 
think the best time to solicit is just before 
the insurance age changes; and, while this is 
a good time, the birthday forms another mile- 
stone that should not be lost sight of. 

When the letter exploits a special form, 
such as an income contract, it is accompanied 
by a facsimile check showing the amount 
which the prospect or his beneficiary would 
receive each month after the maturity of the 
policy. The letter is written in a cheerful, 
good-humored way, calling attention to the 
“presentation” of the check on the recipient's 
birthday, and then going on to explain the 
operation of the income policy. 

This agent follows each of these letters 
with a call the day after it is received, giving 
the prospect time to enjoy his birthday and 
possibly to show the letter, which, with its 
enclosure, is certainly out of the ordinary, to 
his wife and friends. When the call is made, 
the prospect is invariably willing to talk to the 
agent, and in a remarkably large number of 
cases business results. The cleverness of the 
approach, combined with the prompt follow- 
up, clinches the business. 


SINGLENESS OF AIM 


In this workaday world the shibboleth of suc- 
cess is efficiency. This goal is best attained 
through preparation for one’s life-work. Patient 
study, with proper application of the knowledge 
gained, increases one’s usefulness in his chosen 
task and, what is of greater moment to the 
toiler, fattens his pay envelope. 

Too many men are in the insurance business 
to-day without any general purpose in view, 
not knowing or caring where another year will 
find them. They do not know if they will make 
it their life-work or not. If there is one thing 
above another that will help make a man’s life 
a miserable failure, it is to have several objects 
in view and not choose a particular one. Choose 
your profession and stick to it; have a certain 
aim and never be satisfied until you have ac- 
complished it. No doubt there are times in our 
lives when fortune seems to lure us to choose 
different plans, but we will find we will come 
out better in the end if we stick to our old 
occupation. Never be satisfied until you have 
reached the top. There is no finer sight than 
that of a man fired with a purpose that he is 
bound to win. The world makes way for the 
man with a will in him. What a sublime spec- 
tacle it is to see him climbing to the top, sur- 
mounting obstacles which dishearten others! 
Defeat gives him new power; opposition only 
doubles his exertions. 

KEEP UP TO DATE 

Men must keep abreast with the times; the 
world is moving at great speed and he who 
would keep a little ahead of his companions 
must learn to think quickly and act thoroughly, 
for the man who runs in the same old rut, with- 
out a certain object in view, will find himself 
outstripped in the race of life. 

Many men if they had the will-power to re- 
ject this or that hindrance would be holding 
positions of honor, but they seem to lack a little, 
and after all it is the little things which con- 
Stitute a life. No, a general purpose is not 
enough. The arrow shot from the bow does not 
wander around to see what it can hit, but flies 
Straight to the mark. Fix your eye on some 
object and push forward until you gain the de- 
Sired end. 

A man who thus gives himself wholly to his 
work is certain to accomplish something, and 
if he has ability and common sense, his success 
will be great.—A. C. OVERMYER, in The Pru- 
dential Weekly Record. 


WHAT COMPANIES SAY 


Valuable Advice and Instruction to the 
Agent in Life Insurance 


GOOD COUNSEL TERSELY EXPRESSED 


A Lot of Material in a Few Words Regarding 
Policies and Business Methods 
Herewith are a number of quotations from 
the sayings of company officials and other rep- 
resentatives, collected from the agents’ and 
policyholders’ papers. The material contains 
helpful information on the methods of solicit- 
ing business and useful hints on attractive 

policies: 


THE SIMPLE WAY PREVAILS 
L. K. Passmore, vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia, gives the follow- 
ing advice to the company’s agents in his weekly 
letter: 


How to tell a brief story truly is a problem 
that has vexed many and now troubles the 
writer. To whom is it to be told? Who is to 
read and measure and weigh and censure or 
applaud? ‘‘What does it matter?’ you ask. 
Much, very much, must be the | truthful re- 
sponse. It is not to be told to babes or suck- 
lings; it is not to be told to the wholly wise 
or perfect, nor to the carping or censorious 
or the vain or intolerant or selfish. Negation 
leads nowhere. Can nothing be truly said of 
those to whom it is addressed? Yes, the life 
insurance men, who through courtesy read, are 
wholly capable of just discrimination and, there- 
fore, were fully in mind when the poet of all 
time intimated that the merit of a tale ‘“‘lay in 
the ears of him who heareth it’’; and surely no 
merit may elsewhere be anticipated. 

A certain company, very good of its kind, 
capably and honestly managed, recently had 
an anniversary which it celebrated in various 
proper and delightful ways. Those ways need 
not all be named. Among them was a hand- 
some prize to be awarded the guest who pre- 
pared the best advertisement of the company. 
There was sharp competition. Quite a number 
of successful agents of literary ability and gen- 
eral culture applied their wits to the end in 
view. One or more of them consulted trained 
advertising men; others called in expert illus- 
trators; daily newspaper offices were visited; 
artists prepared sketches; experts in publicity 
employed by a weekly of largest circulation 
gave advice; the matter seemed of sufficient im- 
portance to elicit the fullest investigation and 
the application of the best brains within the 
ranks of that company. All the aspirants for 
distinction were at concert pitch. The market 
price for midnight oil advanced appreciably. 
Jealousies that grew from rivalry were noted, 
but were dispelled by the calm, dispassionate 
and equable temperament of the gentleman who 
was chairman of the committee of five selected 
to decide upon the merits of the advertisements 
submitted and to award the prize. The day of 
judgment arrived, and, doubtless, each of the 
twenty-six competitors, with one exception, was 
a little ‘‘cocky’’ in anticipation of being the 
winner. 

That exception! Why do you care to be told 
anything about him? He was without train- 
ing, wholly unskilled, had never written a line 
for publication, had read but little; his pursuit 
was almost wholly mechanical, with attendant 
ups and downs. He carried off the honors and 
the prize by the plain, sensible arrangement of 
thirty-one commonplace words by which he told 
of the standing, service and reliability of his 
company. He was and still is the colored youth 
who runs the elevator in the home office of that 
company. 

This true recital would be wholly without 
point if it fails to emphasize that clearly, sim- 
plicity, directness and truthfulness are the es- 
sential points in advertising, and that these 
may be grasped and utilized by the uncultured. 
This would be obvious if it were permissible to 
quote here the advertisement which the genius 
of the elevator constructed and which five emi- 
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nently qualified judges declared to be the best. 
Think it over, please, and consider whether or 
not, in canvassing for life insurance, the same 
standards of presentation may apply. 


A GOOD ARGUMENT 

Suppose your bank were to send a messenger 
to you to-day who would show you a passbook 
in which it was stated that $2000 was credited 
to your family, provided you would deposit 
about $100 with it, and a similar amount each 
year for twenty years. On the first page of 
the passbook there was printed a guarantee 
over the signature of the president of the bank, 
that in the event of your death at any time 
during the next twenty years, your family could 
draw out that $2000, together with your share 
of the profits of the bank, would you consider 
such a proposition? The guarantee further 
stated that if you live till the end of the twenty 
years you can draw out your money yourself, 
with the profits on it. 

Wouldn’t that appeal to you?—RE. §. RALSTON, 
in The Excelsior Life Banner. 

PETER THE HERMIT 

_ Peter the Hermit got people to risk their 
lives solely by the force of his sincerity. 

Sincerity convinces, conquers. 

It is the beggar whose looks, manner and 
words convince you—who gets your dole. And 
while business is an entirely different propo- 
sition yet precisely the same fact rules. 

Long experience in selling life insurance to 
all manner of people goes to prove that abso- 
lute sincerity in presenting the matter—every 
point and phase of it—will conquer, will win. 

Not long faces, dolorous sincerity, but bright- 
faced and happily interestingly worded sincer- 
ity. The sincerity that instantly arouses and 
fixes attention—makes your prospect heartily 
receptive to your talk, and charms him into 
captivity to your offer. 

As Peter the Great got people to risk their 
lives by the force of his sincerity, exactly so 
you can get people to be glad to let you write 
risks on their lives—by your sincerity, showing 
you fully and heartily believe that what you 
are telling them is the very best thing they 
can possibly do. 

This is not “paper talk.” It is big winning 
experience counsel. Act on it—act on it!—In- 
ternational Lifemen. 


REMEDIES FOR SUB-STANDARD RISKS 


Dr. John Ferguson points out the following 
contingencies in sub-standard risks in The Ex- 
celsior Life Banner: 


1. A family history that reveals lack of vital- 
ity or a disposition to certain diseases. 

2. Dangerous or unhealthy occupations, irreg- 
ular habits, especially in the matter of alco- 
holic drinks and unfavorable environments, in- 
cluding home life. 

3. Previous diseases that are liable to recur 
and impair health or cause death, such as ap- 
pendicitis, rheumatism, pleurisy, etc. 

4. Existing disease and the appearance of lack 
of vigor or health. 

5. Any departure from the standard of height 
and weight for applicant's age. 


From the agent's standpoint the remedies for 


‘sub-standard risks are: 


1. The lien when the extra hazard is in the 
early period of the policy. 

2. An extra to the premium when the risk is 
mainly that of death by accident. This extra 
constant for all ages. 

3. An extra that increases with age, or a 
rating up in age when the occupation is un- 
healthy and induces a high death rate in later 
years. 

4. Endowments, with or without an extra, for 
such as show a tendency to die about a given 
age, as determined by the family history, or 
some existing condition of disease or build, 

What has been said must be taken as mainly 
for the guidance of the field men, and must not 
be construed as too severely scientific. But, 
taken in this way, these thoughts may prove of 
some help and obviate the difficulty of canvassing 
a man on some plan and filling his mind with 
its suitability for him, only to find that the 
head office will not entertain the proposition, 
but suggests something quite different. It is no 
easy matter to again approach the prospect, 
and convince him to put in his application on 
the revised plan. 











HAVE A CARE FOR THE FUTURE 


Advice of Senator O. W. Underwood 


Oscar W. Underwood, Junior United States 
Senator from Alabama, urges everyone to have 
a care for the future. In an article addressed 
to the policyholders of the Southern States 
Life of Atlanta, appearing in the policyholders’ 
paper, The Keystone, Senator Underwood said: 


It has been said that the wise man doeg not 
live in the past, for the past can not be 
mended; that he does not live in the future be- 
cause the future is uncharted land, but that 
he lives in the present and makes the most of 
the day and the hour he has with him. 

This is probably the best way for men to get 
the best results from each day they live, both 
so far as their productive capacity and their 
happiness is concerned, but we can not forget 
the future entirely. Every day we march on 
to old age and incapacity. Every day we face 
the dangers and accidents of life. Every day 
we approach nearer the hour when our men- 
tality will lose the keenness of its edge and 
our physical forces will begin to fail. The wise 
man, therefore, who lives in the hour that is 
with him wili have some thought for the future 
and store up a surplus for the days to come. 

There are many ways in which a man can con- 
serve his surplus energies for future use. The 
product of his toil may be buried in the ground 
by the miser, invested in land by the farmer, 
or in stocks and bonds by the business man, 
but to make a good investment requries ac- 
curate information and good business judgment. 
These qualities are not possessed by all. For 
the average man, who is not fortunate in hav- 
ing a thorough knowledge of business affairs, 
a life insurance policy in a good company is a 
safe, practical way to store up his surplus 
energies for the protection of his old age and 
the benefit of his family after he ig gone. 
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IS A NEW LIFE TABLE REQUIRED? 


A good deal has been said in print concern- 
ing The American Table of Mortality, on which 
the reserves of most of the companies and the 
reserves required by most of the States are 
based. It has suddenly become the center of 
attack. The table is charged with providing for 
a mortality far in excess of that which is actu- 
ally experienced by the companies and that, 
therefore, the companies are charging more for 
the insurance than they ought. 

To those who are unskilled in life insurance 
technique, the admission of the first statement, 
namely: that companies are experiencing a 
lower mortality than that ‘registered in the 
American table, is an admission of the second 
fact, to wit: that the companies are charging 
more than they should for life insurance. To 
him. however, who has enough knowledge of 
the business to give him a right to comment on 
the practices of the companies, it is well known, 
first, that the use of this table is advantageous 
for the companies and for the imsured; and, 
second, that the insured are not paying higher 
for their insurance because of the use of this 
table. 

Participating life insurance admittedly em- 
ploys a premium in excess of what will be re- 
quired for the year’s demands and a return is 
made of that part of the premium which is not 
required to carry out the conditions of the con- 
tract. If the mortality experienced is below 
the expected, a part of that excess mortality 
called for by the premium is returned at the 
end of the year in the shape of dividends. The 
adoption of a table of mortality which shows 
the rate of mortality now being experienced by 
the companies would not reduce the cost of in- 
surance to the individual policyholder. If the 
new gross premium were smaller the dividend 
would be smaller too, so that in the end a new 
table would make no difference. 

If it is non-participating insurance that is 
bought, the applicant will find these premiums 
have a very small loading, not enough to care 
for the expenses of the business, the premiums 
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being made with the knowledge that a part of 
the expenses of the business will be borne by 
the savings from mortality. If premiums were 
based on a table wherein no savings from mor- 
tality could be looked for, the loading on the 
premiums would have to be increased by the 
amount of the savings that have been made in 
the mortality in the past. 

But should the States measure the policy lia- 
bilities of a company on a table of mortality 
which confessedly shows a rate that may be 
expected only by a successful company operat- 
ing during periods of national prosperity? It 
is a well-known fact that if a company falls 
under suspicion for any reason, lives that can 
secure insurance elsewhere in stronger com- 
panies leave the weak company and a higher 
mortality immediately results. Even among 
companies that have not fallen from public con- 
fidence, a much higher than average mortality 
has been experienced at times for other rea- 
sons than war. If a company ought to be strong 
enough to weather the storms that are bound to 
come, should it not form its premiums and 
gauge its liabilities on a table of mortality that 
might measure the maximum strain of mortal- 
ity, rather than the minimum? Is the trans- 
atlantic liner built for fair weather or for the 
foulest that it can experience? Is a railroad 
bridge built to carry the lightest or the most 
severe strain that can be put upon it? Do the 
banking laws require the reserve of a_ bank 
based upon the ordinary daily demand in times 
of prosperity or such as would probably meet 
the strain of financial depression? 

While the mathematics on which the pre- 
miums and reserves of life insurance are based 
are too intricate for the ordinary insured indi- 
vidual to understand, the underlying principles 
can be understood by any business man, and 
common prudence should cry a halt to the de- 
mand for a new life table if such demand is 
made for the purpose of ultimately reducing 
the cost of insurance to the individual or of 
providing a fairer and surer measure of safety 
in estimating the reserves of the company.—The 
Field, Phoenix Mutual Life. 








ANOTHER NOTABLE YEAR! 


The Germania Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


IN ITS FIFTY=FIFTH YEAR 
Passed the $50,000,000 mark in Assets and 


Sixth Edition, 1915-16 
THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED 


VEST POCKET 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 





the $150,000,000 mark in insurance in force— 
(PAID-FOR basis). 


Assets (January 1, 1915) $50,874,700 .88 
Liabilities.............. 44,459,052.38 





Guar. and Dividend Funds $6,415,648 . 50 


Efficient management, attractive and lib- 
eral policies and unusually desirable general 
agency contracts all help to make the GER- 
MANIA LIFE’S growth normal and certain. 


We have a few desirable openings for men 
of high standard. Address for a direct con- 
tract connection: 

HOME OFFICE 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











and Net Cost of Insurance 


PreEMIuM Ratgs.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. Ages 20 to 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life, 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 


Poticy Provisions.—Arranged by subjects. Age Limit. Application, 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 


Net Cost or INSuRANCK.—Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the nine years 1906-14 on policies one, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms. 


Tue Vest Pocket Lirg AGENTS BRIEF as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. It contains 282 pages, is printed on a fine quality 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3% inches wide, and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 127 organizations. 
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LIFE’S PROFITS* 


They Should Be Contributed Toward 
an Estate Fund for the Future 


ARE YOU MAKING A PROFIT ? 


A Little Suggestion to Think Over—How to 
Manage Your Income 

Every individual in economic life has 
a potential capitalized value. This value 
is based on his income, which is derived 
from his productive ability. The return 
every man gets from his production may 
be said to be the interest on the capital 
invested in him by society. 

It is hardly fair to say that a man is 
worth what his actual iuicome at normal 
interest rates would indicate, as each 
person has current debts to society which 
must be met regularly and promptly in 
order to maintain sociai position. The 
net capital worth of any individual is 
that sum which is represented by his net 
profit over and above all expenses of 
living. , 

It must be borne in mind that the 
earnings of any individual are dependent 
upon the social service he renders for 
which a profit is paid by those to whom 
service is rendered. Man, therefore, 
owes his very existence to society, and 
in return for it must satisfy a corre- 
spondingly increasing number of wants 
proportionate to his increasing income. 

From the foregoing it is evident that 
the more productive a man is the greater 
value he has to himself and to society. 
Hence, any catastrophe or event that will 
necessarily eliminate him from the eco- 
nomic field will mean a greater loss to 
society, and unless provided for consti- 
tutes an enormous waste. 


—_— 


* Copyright, 1915, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. 


In order to make adequate provision 
against this waste itis incumbent upon 
all beings to build an estate or provide 
for’ one. 

The table shown herewith gives an 
idea of the social wealth represented by 
series of individuals at various ages and 
salaries. By means of this table it is 
possible to compute the increasing or de- 
creasing wealth of practically any per- 
son, 

In this table there 
column, and the number of productive 
years to live, alongside of which is the 
value of each life at the particular age 
sought at any salary from $500 to $20,- 
ooo a year. The increasing value of a 
life may be found at sight by glancing 
down the column of ages to the given 


appears an age 


age, and then following across to the 
column headed by the salary paid to the 
individual. Thus, by use of Table I the 


man at age 18 earning $500 a year rep- 




















TABLE I. 


resents a total value of $23,500, while 
another man at the same salary, at age 
forty, represents only $12,500 capital. 
In all probability, the productive capaci- 
ty of the man will increase as he grows 
older ; at age 25 he may be on a salary of 
$1000 a year. He is then worth $40,000 
a year, as he yet has forty years in which 
to produce the same amount of wealth. 
Then, again granting a further increase 
in productive capacity until age forty, 
he may be earning $5000 a_ year. 
By reference to the table it is evident 
that he has twenty-five years of pro- 
ductive life yet to live, and, therefore, at 
age forty represents a total value of 
$125,000. Thus it is seen that the de- 
clining years of production are accom- 
panied by a decline in the wealth of the 
individual, unless his production in- 
creases in a direct ratio with his age, in 
which case the individual’s wealth can 
be increased. 








Years} p> | | | 
AGE | to | & | 
| ro- | oF $500 $1,000 $1,200 $1,500 $1,800 $2,000 $2,500 $3,000 $3,500 | $4,000 
duce | | 
18 | 47 $23,500 | $47,000 | $56,400 | $70,500 | $84,600 | $94,000 oe $141,000 | $164,500 | $188,000 
25 40 20,000 40,000 48,000 | 60,000 72,000 80,000 | 100,000 | 120,000 | 140,000 | 160,000 
30 | 35 17,500 35,000 | 42,000 52,500 63,000 70,000 87,500 | 105,000 122,500 | 140,000 
35 | 30/1-4; 15,000] 30,000 | 36,000 | 45,000 | 54,000} 60,000 | 75,000} 90,000 | 105,000 | 120,000 
40 | 25 = 12,500 25,000 30,000 | 37,500 45,000 50,000 | 62,500 75,000 87,500 100,000 
45 | 20/).2| 10,000} 20,000} 24.000 | 30,000} 36,000 | 40,000} 50000 | 60,000} 70,000 | 80,000 
50 | 15 od 7,500 15,000 18,000 | 22,500 27,000 30,000 | 37,500 45,000 | 52,500 | 60,000 
55 | 10 5,000 10,000 12,000 | 15,000 18,000 20,000 | 25,000 30,000 | 35,000 | 40,000 
60) 5 | 2,500 5,000 6,000 | 7,500 9,000 10,000 | 12,500 15,000 | 17,500 | 20,000 
65 Bitisaosi, Cates Sl at Pll atexbhe Dd Neslens paveet avamn 74 
' { 
TABLE I—Continued. 
peers 7 = : 
| Years pp | 
AGE| to | 8 | | : 
Pro- | a $4,500 | $5,000 $6,000 $7,000 $8,000 | $9,000 | $10,000 | $12,000 $15,000 $20,000 
lduce| | | | 
| c } | a 2 a Sk a wn = in . Sala 
—— |__| ——- — ——|—-——| | 
18 | 47 $211,500 | $235,000 $282,000 | $329,000 | $376,000 | $423,000 | $470,000 | $564,000 | $705,000 | $940,000 
25) 40} 180,000 | 200,000 | 240,000 | 280,000 | 320,000 | 360,000 | 400,000 | 480,000 | 600,000 | 800,000 
30 | 35 | | 157,500 175,000 | 210,000 | 245,000 | 280,000 | 315,000 | 350,000 | 420,000 525,000 | 700,000 
35 30 =| 135,000 | 150,000 180,000 | 210,000 | 240,000 | 270,000 | 300,000 | 360,000 450,000 600,000 
40 | 25 S| 112,500 | 125,000 | 150,000 | 175,000 | 200,000 | 225,000 | 250,000 | 300,000 | 375,000 | 500,000 
45 | 20 g 90,000 | 100,000 | 120,000 140,000 160,000 | 180,000 | 200,000 | 240,000 300,000 400,000 
50 | 15 \}12! 67.500 | 75,000 | 90,000 | 105,000 | 120,000 | 135,000 | 150,000 | 180,000 | 225,000 300,000 
55 | 10 | 45,000 | 50,000 60,009 70,000 80,000 | 90,000 ' 100,000 | 120,000 | 150,000 200,000 
60} 5 22'500 | 25,000) 30,000} 35,000 | 40,000} 45,000 | 50,000 | 60,000 | 75,000 | 100,000 
oa Sl eerie Pee Bierce mice ig Se BBE Y ‘ieee sacell  cecad 
} | 
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As stated above, one obligation every 
man has to society is the building of an 
estate. In order that the proper pro- 
vision for such shall be made with the 
least expense and effort, it is necessary 
that regular charges be made against the 
income to make up the estate fund. 
While it is impossible to determine ex- 
actly what percentage of an individual's 
income should be laid aside as an ex- 
pense toward the estate fund, an ap- 
proximation has been made in the accom- 
panying Table II, in which the income is 
classified annually, monthly and weekly 
and the expense column is divided into 
two parts, one involving adequate living 
costs, which includes the payment of 
current social debts and obligations, and 
the other, these items plus an amount 
that should be laid aside for the estate 
fund which is to be built. 

Liberal allowance is taade for a free 
excess or cash balance which may be 
considered the net profit on life, and may 
be used for any purpose which a man 
may choose. It must be emphasized that 
the table does not pretend to be an accu- 
rate graph of actual experience, but is 
simply designed to show what good man- 
agement should return to the individual 
in his life. In this table due allowance 
is made for emergencies that may arise 
necessitating the borrowing of money. 
It is presumed, however, that in meas- 
uring these emergencies the individual 
uses such foresight as to see that the 
emergency shall be met by a reduction of 
the “profit” or cash reserve, or a reduc- 
tion of living expenses rather than a cut 
in the future estate, as the former is of 
temporary nature and the latter is a per- 
manent debt. 

As the simplest way to provide for an 
estate fund is by an investment in life 
insurance, this means is considered here 
and the money contributed to the fund 
is the life insurance premium. 

The percentage columns in Table II 
represent the proportion of the expenses 
to the income. In the first column of 
percentages are the ratios of the living 
expenses including the premiums for in- 
surance, and in the second column the 
ratios of the expenses to the income, 
omitting the item of insurance premiums. 
The amounts of expense are tabulated 
so as to include insurance, and also with- 
out insurance premiums. Owing to the 
various ways in which salaries are paid, 
that is, weekly and monthly and on the 


annuity basis, the amount necessary to 
be set aside to meet the premiums as they 
come due in the easiest way has been tab- 
ulated monthly and weckly, as well as 
presenting the amount charged for the 
year. The columns at the extreme right 
represent the cash balatice or profit on 
the salary, which is graded from 2% to 
25 per cent of the annual salary. 


Thu: sday 


this individual to society can be found, 
according to his age, by reference to 
Table I. This man has current obliga- 
tions to society in return for his income, 
which necessarily reduce his net profit. 
In this case, by Table IT the living ex- 
penses, or debts to society, are approxi- 
mately $3375 a year, leaving a net bal- 
ance of $2625. To meet the estate prob- 























Tassie II. 
| 
INcoME. | EXPENSE. INSURANCE. Casu Reserve 
= ee ; eee OR 
| | ANNUAL Prorir 
| INCLUDING WITHOUT | he See ae, 
| InsuRANCE. | INSURANCE. For For | _ For 
Annuau.| Monthly. | Weekly. SST at Annual | Monthly | Weekly | Per cent| 
| | Pre- Pre- Pre- of | Amount. 
| Per cent. Amount, |Per cent.) Amount. | miums. | miums. | milms. | Income. | 
$ 3 $ | $ } $ $ 
500, 40 | 10} 9714 487 | 95 | 475 12 1.12 25 2% | 12 
1,000 80 | 20) 90 900; 81 | 810 90 | 7.50 1.85 10 | 100 
1,200 100 | 25} 90 1,080 | 81 | 972 108 | 9.00 2.25 10 | 120 
1,500 120 | 30 874% 1,325 |° 78+ | 1,180 145 | 12.10 3.00 12 | 175 
1,800 150 | 35) 83 1,500 | 78+ 1,275 225 | 18.75 4.75 162/3 | 300 
2,000 160 | 40 75 1,500 | 63 |} 1,275 225 | 18.75 4.75 25 | 500 
2,500 200 50 75 1,875 60 | 1,500 375 31.25 7.80 25 625 
3,000 240 60 75 2,250 | 60 | 1,800 450 37.50 9.30] 25 750 
3,500 280 70 75 2,625 60 | 2,100 525 | 43.75 11.00 | 25 875 
4,000 320 80} 75 3,000 | 60 | 2,400 600 | 50.00} 12.50} 25 | 41,000 
4,500 360 | 90 75 3,475 62 | 2,780 695 58.00 14.50} 25 1,125 
5,000 400 | 100 75 3,725 | 59+ | 2,980 745 62.00 15.50 | 25 1,275 
6,000 500 125 75 4,500 | 56+ | 3,375 1,125 | 93.50 23.50 | 25 1,500 
7,000 600 150 mT 5,250 | 56+ | 3,925 1,325 | 110.00 27.50 | 25 1,750 
8,000 660 165 7. | 6,000 | 50 4,000 2,000 | 166.67 41.75 | 25 | 2,000 
9,000 725 180 75 =| 6,750) 50 4,500 2,250 | 187.50 46.67 | 25 | 2,250 
10,000 800 | 200 75 7,500 | 50 5,000 2,500 208. 00 52.00; 25 | 2,500 
12,000 1,000 | 250 75 9,000 | 50 6,000 3,000 250.00 62.50 | 25 | 3,000 
15,000 1,200 300 75 ~=6©| «11,250; 50 7,500 3,750 | $12.50 78.00 | 25 3,750 
20,000 1,600 400) 75 =| 15,000} 50 10,000 5,000 | 417.00 108.00 | 25 5,000 


By the combined use of these two 
tables ([ and JI) it is nossible to com- 
pute the estate that a man at practically 
any age or salary ougnt to leave. In 
Table Il the average living costs and 
profits are given, and in Table I the 
wealth of the individual at the stipulated 
salary is given. 

Table II is especially designed to show 
the proportionate provision that should 
be made to build an estate compatible 
with the earning capacity of the individ- 
ual with the least effort. In the case of 
life insurance, more can be bought at a 
younger age than older, but the produc- 
ing capacity at the younger age does not 
warrant the carrying of excess insurance. 
In order to get the most for the money, 
the best thing to do is to add to the life 
insurance allotment in some such ratio 
as that shown in Table II, with the in- 
creasing salary, as every dollar spent to- 
day in insurance is cheaper than a year 
from now. 

As a concrete example of what a man 
may be valued at, take the case of an in- 
dividual earning $6000 a year. At the 
moment that this sum is being produced 
it is evident that the individual repre- 
sents a potential capital investment of 
$100,000 on the basis of six per cent in- 
terest per annum. The total worth of 


lem an amount of $1125 is charged off 
annually, leaving a net profit of $1500 to 
be used as the individual sees fit, pro- 
vided it is never dissipated to the extent 
of depreciating the allowance for the 
estate, which does not rightfully belong 
to him, but is accumulated to meet the 
demands of society upon what would 
have been his production after his pro- 
ductive capacity has ceased. 

Now, the increasing age of every man 
is accompanied by a steadily decreasing 
value to society, provided his productive 
capacity remains constant. That is to 
say that the older a man is when he be- 
gins his productive life, the smaller estate 
he should leave. 

Again referring to the case of the man 
earning $6000 a year: If he has attained 
that productive capacity at age 25 and 
maintained it to the age of 65 his worth 
to society is $240,000. Put if he is forty- 
five years of age when he attains that 
productive capacity he is worth only 
$120,000, or just one-half the value of the 
younger man. Hence in the case of the 


younger man a greater estate—one that 
is compatible with his worth to society— 
is required than of the clder man, whose 
estate should also be compatible with his 
total value to society. 

Table II is presented to bring out the 
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force of system in guiding the individual 
to make regular and scientific provision 
for his estate by setting aside an ad- 
vanced amount, as the increase in the 
value matures, with the least effort. 

As an example of what estate can be 
built in life insurance by regular invest- 
ment on the basis used in Table II, the 
individual earning $6000 a year at age 25 
will be used again. According to the 
table, his annual premium should be 
$1125, which will pay for, on a fair 
average, the following estates made up of 
ordinary non-participating life insurance: 
$68,000 ; in twenty payments, $45,000, or 
an estate of $27,000 maturing as an en- 
dowment in twenty years. In the case 
of participating insurance in which an 
annual dividend is returned, which as a 
rule may be deducted from the premium, 
applied to new insurance or allowed to 
accumulate at interest, the following face 
amounts can be purchased: $55,000, or- 
dinary; $37,000, twenty-payment, or 
$23,000, twenty-year endowment. These 
figures do not take into consideration the 
reduced cost as a result of dividends, nor 
the aggregate, should such dividends be 
applied to the purchase of paid-up insur- 
ance or allowed to accumulate at interest. 

As for the man 45 years old, at $6000 
a year, his premium will be the same, 
$1125 a year. He can buy non-partici- 
pating insurance as jollows: Ordi- 
nary, $37,000; twenty-payment, $28,500; 
twenty-year endowment, $23,500; par- 
ticipating: ordinary, $28,500; twenty- 
payment, $24,000; twenty-year endow- 
ment, $22,000. 

[t is presumed in this article that the 
capital invested in every individual’s life 
is paid by society, and therefore must be 
considered in the light cf a loan to the 
individual. To show how the return is 
paid by the individual the following 
table is of help: 

Representing 
Capital at 
6 Per Cent 


Return annually....... $3,375 $56,250 
Profit (returned) ..... 1,500 25,000 
aasurance ...........-. 1,125 18,750 

$100,000 


The net profit on the individual’s life 
is earned after all obligations have been 
met and amounts to the total estate left 
by him. The examples given herewith 
show what profit can be made for society 
on a life producing $6000 a year. 


Have you made, or are you making, 
your pro-rata profit for society? 


[N. B.—This effective argument will be 
found useful by agents. Managers and 
agents desiring copies in leaflet form for use 
as carivassing documents should communi- 
cate with The Spectator Company, 135 Wil- 
liam sttreet, New York.| 


RULES FOR SUCCESS 


Here is a sound business rule, the knowledge 
of which seems confined to but a few: 

Do sixty per cent of your work in the fore- 
noon of each day. 

Make yourself do sixty per cent of your every 
day’s task of calls before 12 o’clock. 

The mind is fresher, stronger and more forci- 
ble in the forenoon than later. 

To carry out this programme one must rise 
early and get out on his chase after prospects 
just as soon as they may be found at their 


places of business. He must strike for early ° 


birds in other lines—he can’t do that unless he’s 
an early bird himself. 

If you’ll only take a look about you you'll 
find that sixty per cent of pretty much all 
business is done before 2 o’clock. That of it- 
self should show you the importance of adopt- 
ing the rule in your line.—International Life- 
man. 


he SOME REGRETS 


Regrets you have often heard: 

Regrets of the.man in later life that he did 
not purchase insurance or more of it when he 
was younger, 

Regrets of the man in impaired health that 
he did not obtain-a policy when he was insur- 
able. 

Regrets of the lapsed policyholder that he 
did not keep it up. 

Regrets of the man who bought cheap insur- 
ance in an increasingly expensive or now de- 
funct insurance concern. 

Regrets of the widow that her husband failed 
to insure or keep his policy in force. 

Regrets you have never heard: 

Regrets of the policyholder in a sound com- 
pany that he ever allowed his life to be in- 
sured. 

Regrets of the policyholder that he bought as 
large a policy as he did. 

Regrets of the insured in an old line com- 
pany that he didn’t go into a fraternal order. 

Regrets of the policyholder that he didn’t let 
his policy lapse because he had such a struggle 
to meet the premiums. 

Regrets of the widow that her husband ever 
insured in her favor.—Pacific Mutual News. 


INTELLIGENT USE OF EQUIPMENT 


Successfully to accomplish any task it is ne- 
cessary not only that you should give it the 
best there is in you, but that you should ob- 
tain for it the best there is in those under your 
guidance. To do this you must have confidence 
in the undertaking and confidence in your ability 
to accomplish it, in order to inspire the same 
feeling in them. You must have not only ac- 
curate knowledge of their capabilities, but a 
just appreciation and a full recognition of their 
rights and needs as fellowmen. In other words, 
be considerate, just, and fair with them in all 
dealings, treating them as fellow-members in the 
great Brotherhood of Humanity. A discontented 
force is seldom loyal and if its discontent is 
based on a sense of unjust treatment it is never 
efficient. Faith in the ability of a leader is of 
slight service unless it be united with faith in 
his justice. When these two are combined, then, 
and then only, is developed that irresistible and 
irrepressible spirit of enthusiasm, that personal 
interest and pride in the task which inspires 
every member of the force, be it military or 
civil, to give, when need arises, the last ounce 
of his strength and the last drop of his blood 
to the winning of a victory in the honor of which 
he will share!—GEORGE W. GOETHALS, 
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WITH THE RATE-BOOK 


The Solicitor Trades With Personalities 
and Names are a Part of His 
Stock-in-Trade 


A GREAT ADVENTURER 


The Exile who Staked His All on a Throw and 
Played Out His Role Because He Played to 
the Heart 
(NINETEENTH INSTALMENT) 

One of the most dramatic pictures which his- 
tory shows is Napoleon at Grenoble. With a 
handful of soldiers he returned to French soil 
from the petty kingdom of his exile. Ney had 
promised the French king to bring back to 
Paris “that beast [Napoleon] chained in an 
iron cage.” The commanders of the French 
troops had ordered that the exiled Emperor 
should be shot at sight. The desperate adven- 
turer was staking his all with dice that for him 
seemed to be loaded with a skull and cross- 
bones. 

Napoleon afterwards acknowledged the des- 
perate character of his undertaking. “Until 
Grenoble,” he said, “I was an adventurer ; after 
Grenoble | was again a prince.” 

The fortified city of Grenoble was gar- 
risoned with a large body of veteran troops, 
who were under the pay of the reinstated 
Bourbon king and were sworn to his allegiance. 
Up through the defile toward the gates of the 
city marched Napoleon’s petty army. The 
gunners were commanded to train their cannon 
down the pent-in valley; in heavy marching 
equipment the troops were aligned on both 
sides of the narrow road; one volley from the 
cannon and one fusillade from the muskets 
and Napoleon’s career would have ended as if 
he had been shot against a wall as a traitor. 

We know what followed—how, when the 
order was given to fire, the gunners turned 
the cannon toward the citadel whence had 
come the order; how the little man in the 
shabby gray redingote and the historical hat 
stepped in front of his guards, and with the 
redingote thrown open, cried out: 

“Ts there a soldier here who wishes to shoot 
his Emperor? If there is, here am I! Fire!” 

We remember how, instead of leveling their 
muskets at their leader of Marengo and Aus- 
terlitz, the veterans broke ranks, with shouts 
of “Vive ’Empereur!” falling on their knees 
And the citizens of the town 
went suddenly mad in their devotion to the 


and weeping. 


little man of the gray redingote who was 
waiting without the gates. And the Bourbon 
king, back in Paris, when he heard the story of 
Grenoble, couldn’t pack his grips fast enough, 
although he pretended that there was yet a 
shadow of hope for the restored monarchy. 
Now what was the first recorded action 
of the great adventurer, trasformed all in an 
instant to a glorified prince? It is as sig- 
nificant as all other public actions of the Em- 
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peror. Before him, kneeling in the dust of the 
road, was a grizzled old veteran. 


OnE NAME OF THOUSANDS 

The Emperor stepped forward, and bending 
over the soldier playfully, twitched the ends 
of the gray mustachios. “So, Tom, you old 
dog of Austerlitz! you would have shot your 
General?” 

“Not so, Oh, not so!” came the broken 
words. “Behold, sire, our muskets were not 
loaded !” 

The cries of “Vive l’Empereur!” shook the 
air. And well they might. The consummate 
actor of all time, on the mightiest of historical 
stages, was playing to the human heart. 

And see! He made no mistake. The sol- 
dier’s name was Tom, and he had been at 
Austerlitz. 

There were many qualities which made Na- 
poleon great, but one thing stands out clearly 
through his brief and amazing career. That 
is that he had the power to appeal personally 
to the hearts of all whom he met. And per- 
haps he was less a consummate actor than he 
was a man who really had a vast interest in the 
personality of every Jack, Tom or Harry whose 
face came before him. ‘This seems likely. 
There were some things for which Napoleon 
had an amazingly poor memory. His recorded 
attempt to master the English tongue would 
excite the derision of a school boy; he lost his 
way in St. Helena on a path with which he 
ought to have been perfectly familiar. But 
he never forgot the names of many of his 
soldiers, how many children they had, where 
they lived, and minute details concerning them, 


such as if they loved a certain kind of pastry. 
Was that playing to the human heart or was it 
deep interest in others? We cannot say. But 
we can study the results. 

Put A Pin 1n NAMES 

We cannot be Napoleons, and we don’t want 
to be Napoleons. No Napoleon for yours 
truly, thank you kindly. Austerlitz—and 
Helena—are not of my seeking. But I think 
we can all learn many lessons from the little 
man of the worn gray redingote. 

For one thing, those whose business it is to 
meet men should somehow manage never to 
forget a name. What a faux paux it would 
have been if Napoleon at Grenoble had called 
his old comrade “Harry” instead of recalling 
his true name! The thing would have fallen 
flat as a pancake. The story would have been 
laughed at a thousand times that night. 
“Harry” was a deserter who was shot in 
Egypt. If a returning prince could make 
blunders of that kind, who could trust him? 
But to remember “Old Tom” by name, who 
was, after all, just what were those who re- 
peated the story, that thrilled you, tugged at 
your heart strings and made your eyes misty. 

It is not a little thing, this remembering the 
names of those whom you meet. We were so 
made that we all like a compliment. And it is 
a compliment to a man’s personality to recall 
on the instant his name. 

There is a little trick concerning the remem- 
brance of names which will aid even those of 
the poorest of memories. This trick is to keep 
what might be called a “personal directory” 
of names—nothing but names—and in some- 
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thing of the order of their knowledge. A 
small, cheap notebook is all that is necessary, 
The book need not be carried on the person. 

For the solicitor, the remembrance of names 
is a very important matter. To stumble at his 
name, when you happen to meet a “prospect” 
on the street, is, as you need not be reminded, 
an almighty sure way to get a “turn-down.” 

Get INTERESTED 

If it is not natural for you to be a kind of 
“busy-body,” as regards the men and women 
you run into, cultivate yourself. For therein 
lies your weakness. Your profession concerns 
the affairs of others. And unless those you 
meet feel an honest interest in them they will 
hold you at arms’ length. 

But any man can train himself so that he 
will take interest in the affairs of others. 
Once you have sternly pushed aside your indif- 
ference and egoism, and begun to study men 
as a naturalist studies a species of rare birds, 
you will be surprised at your sympathy for 
your kind, 

Take Smitherkiss! He seems a tough, old 
hard-shell. Do you happen to know that twenty 
years ago his wife ran away with a bank de- 
faulter and that his only son, trained by an- 
other in crime, is in prison? Find out about 
these bundles of prejudices, nerves and sor- 
rows to whom you may blurt out something 
that may wring their hearts. 

Get deeply interested in men; that is a part 
of your trade. And without an honest, abid- 
ing and absorbing sympathy for your kind you 
can never hope to make a success as a life in- 
surance solicitor. 








ANOTHER NOTABLE YEAR! 


Seventh Edition, 1915-16 
THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED 





The Germania Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


IN ITS FIFTY=FIFTH YEAR 
Passed the $50,000,000 mark in Assets and 


the $150,000,000 mark in insurance in force— 
(PAID-FOR basis). 


Assets (January 1, 1915) $50,874,700 .88 
Liabilities. .... ee pe . 44,459,052 .38 





Guar. and Dividend Funds $6,415,648 . 50 


Efficient management, attractive and lib- 
eral policies and unusually desirable general 
agency contracts all help to make the GER- 
MANIA LIFE’S growth normal and certain. 


We have a few desirable openings for men 
of high standard. Address for a direct con- 
tract connection: 

HOME OFFICE 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











VEST POCKET 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 
and Net Cost of Insurance 


Premium Ratrgs.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. Ages 20 to 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life, 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 


Poitcy Provistons.—Arranged by subjects. Age Limit. Application, 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 


Net Cost or Insurancge.—Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the nine years 1906-14 on policies one, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms. 


Tue Vest Pocket Lire AGENTS Brizr as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. It contains 282 pages, is printed on a fine quality 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3% inches wide, and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 127 organizations. ° 
PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 


A discount of 20 per cent will be made on all orders of 
copies or more 
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A SUCCESSFUL AGENT 


The Story of a Man who Succeeded 
Under Great Trials 


FROM POVERTY TO WEALTH 


His Own Story of How He Made Good—Basis 
of His Success 


By A WESTERN AGENT 


My early life from birth was a dark shadow. 
I lived in almost abject poverty, knocking from 
pillar to post, trying to eke out an existence 
as a harnessmaker. Many days I did not 
know where the next meal for my family or 
myself was coming from, 

It was not until I was well on in life that I 
had any connection with life insurance. I had 
obtained a job as toll-gate keeper where my 
emolument was $12 a month. Sometimes I 
made a set of harness for a farmer and thus 
added slightly to my income. My oldest boy 
was fifteen and I was nearly forty before 
either one of us owned an overcoat. After a 
failure as a harnessmaker I entered the busi- 
ness of selling organs and pianos. 

I slipped out of the frying-pan of the piano 
and organ business into the fire of a dozen 
other enterprises. I bought out the harness 
business of a former employer, taking, suc- 
cessively, half a dozen partners in the course 
of two or three years, and engaged in the 
harness business in Simpkinsville. My wife 
was seized with a long and almost fatal illness, 
[ grew utterly disgusted with sitting on a 
“buck” and pulling threads all day, farmers 
were slow about meeting their accounts, and 
things went from bad to worse. I finally dis- 
posed of the remnants of my supplies to a com- 
petitor, and left a broad trail of debts behind 
me. The sum total of my liabilities was not 
large, but to a man without income, or pros- 
pect of earning money, they loomed as large as 
a mountain. 

After the fiasco with the harness shop I tried 
numerous things. I went back to the organ 
business, organized a lodge occasionally, and 
even tried what we then called “huckstering.” 
That is, I rode through the country in a small 
covered wagon, and gave the farmers groceries 
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and notions in exchange for their butter, eggs 
and poultry. Finally, a dog bit me, and I re- 
turned the wagon to the wholesale grocer who 
had loaned it to me, and for two or three 
months picked up an odd dollar in any way that 
I could. In less than four years I tried to earn 
money by at least fifteen different callings, but 
failed in all of them. In my thirty-sixth year 
I was so reduced in circumstances that I could 
not even pay rent, and was compelled to move 
my family into a two-roomed “shack” owned 
by my mother. 

I was up and down a great many times in my 
life before I finally remained on my feet, but 
I never positively gave up. After a few hours 
of despair I usually tried again, and it is to 
this continued trying that I owe whatever suc- 
cess I finally attained. After a few weeks of 
life in two rooms my mother’s cow disappeared 
one day. I had been so much intimidated by 
defeat that I had almost lost the courage to 
borrow a dollar, but the apparent loss of the 
cow softened my mother’s neighbors and also 
gave me a little inspiration. It occurred to me 
to go to Monopolis, fifteen miles distant, and 
advertise in a prominent daily paper for the 
lost animal. I was not greatly impressed with 
this as a plan for recovering the cow, but it 
would give me a chance to look for work while 
at the same time having an errand of mercy 
as an excuse, and so I proposed to go to 
Monopolis and insert the advertisement. My 
mother succeeded in borrowing a dollar from 
a sympathetic but none too opulent neighbor, 
and I set out for a walk of fifteen miles. The 
advertisement did not cost me more than 
fifteen cents, and J had enough left to get 
cheap lodgings and a meal or two. Next day 
I looked around, and in a few hours I had per- 
suaded the treasurer of a newly-organized 
fraternal insurance association that I could 
make his society flourish if I had a salary. He 
offered me $40 a month and expenses to organ- 
ize lodges for him, and after anticipating my 
salary for a week or two I took a train, re- 
turned to our “shack” and prepared to make 
the fraternal order flourish. There did not 
appear to me to be anything inconsistent in 
this with the fact that I had never been able to 
make myself flourish. 


OrGANIZED LopcGEs 


Well, the cow was finally recovered, although 
not through the advertisement. I began work 
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in Monopolis, a city of about 75,c00, and did 
so well that in three months my salary was in- 
creased to $60 a month and I was urged to 
move my family to the city. I yielded to the 
arguments, and in my _ thirty-seventh year 
foaded my effects into two farm wagons, and 
set out for the place where I had learned the 
harness trade. On the road the town marshal 
of Simpkinsville arrested me, and held my 
household goods for taxes. After a couple 
hours of delay I succeeded in persuading one 
of the wealthy men I had always cultivated to 
guarantee the payment of the taxes, and the 
zealous marshal permitted my furniture to 
go on, 

In the next twelve months I accomplished 
some very remarkable things for the associa- 
tion which employed me. I organized a lodge 
or two a month, and built up an institution of 
some pretensions. It was not long before the 
“Secret Star,” as I will call it, had some two 
or three thousand members, all of whom had 
joined through my solicitation. 

[ had not been soliciting members for the 
“Star” twenty-four hours before I discovered 
that the way to effect an organization is, either 
to give or appear to give men something for 
their money. To he able to put this principle 
into practice I immediately introduced a co- 
operative feature into the “Star.” Members 
of the organization were not only to give each 
other the moral and spiritual help, which is so 
frequently preached and symbolized in the 
initiatory ceremonies of secret orders, but were 
to promote each other’s prosperity in every 
practical way. They were to buy of each 
other, employ each other, and, as far as pos- 
sible, make the society a co-operative business 
institution. In a few weeks I originated the 
idea of a society paper, with a business and 
classified index in it. I no longer recall how 
well the co-operative plan worked out in prac- 
tice, but it had never been tried before in 
Monopolis, at least not on a large scale, and 
the result was that business and professional 
men—in fact, all those who desired to get on 
in life—were anxious to become a member of 
an organization which promised to contribute 
to the personal success of its members. 


A Success IN ORGANIZING 
It was nearly an instinct with me from the 
beginning to seek the wealthiest and most suc- 
cessful men in the community as members for 
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the “Star.” The business men of Monopolis 
whom I solicited not only regarded it as a 
good advertisement to secure the insertion of 
their cards free in the classified list of the 
“Help,” but the mere exhibition of such a list 
was sufficient to secure the signature of salaried 
men who wanted to be associated with success- 
ful merchants. 

The “Star” flourished like the proverbial 
green bay tree for a year or more, and then 
something happened which set me back. I 
had made the order what it was, and I knew it, 
but a small “clique” of jealous persons, who 
imagined that the mere possession of offices 
in the society would bring honor and reward 
to themselves, began to obstruct my plans. 
The result was that, in a fit of ugly temper, I 
abandoned the “Star.” In two or three years 
it was no more. 

However, I promptly obtained work at a 
salary three or four times as large as I had 
ever received from the “Star” to organize 
lodges for the “Chosen Circle.” This associa- 
tion was old and moribund, however, before I 
began with it, and died on my hands after two 
or three years of vain effort to resuscitate it. 
My work was a personal success. I organized 
numerous lodges, and collected more money as 
initiation fees from new members than was 
paid out to me in salary, but the “Circle” was 
so nearly dead when I took hold of it that I 
could not reanimate it. 

After the demise of the “Circle” I kept on 
organizing lodges for fraternal associations, 
and, from first to last, worked for half a 
dozen, all of which are now in the “sweet by 
and bye.” But at the end of three years I 
was in a position not unlike that from which 
I emerged upon beginning to work for the 
“Star.” I had not been able to pay off more 
than the pressing debts IT had left behind at 
Simpkinsville, and new liabilities had crept 
upon me in Monopolis. Sickness, not only in 
the family but myself, overtook me, and now 
I actually received notice of eviction from 
inability to pay house rent. I promptly went 
to the most prominent politician in the county, 
a man who has since been chairman of the 
national committee of one of the great parties 
of America, and borrowed enough money to 
pay the rent and relieve the immediate pres- 
sure. I have always felt that, no matter what 
happened, I should not forget this man, but it 
is beyond question that if I had not gone to 
him he would never have come to me. Going 
to men has been one of the secrets of the 
success which I ultimately won. 


[To be concluded| 


TWELVE THINGS TO REMEMBER 
By Marshall Field 


The value of time. 

The success of perseverance. 
The pleasure of working. 
The dignity of simplicity. 
The worth of character. 
The power of kindness. 
The influence of example. 
The obligation of duty. 

The wisdom of economy. 
The virtue of patience. 

The improvement of talent. 
The joy of originating. 


WITH THE RATE-BOOK 


The Law is Off on Every Kind of Game 


from Sparrows to Elephants 


THREE MAXIMS 


Plain Ebenezer Jones, who Smoked a Corn-cob 
Pipe and was Induced to Take a Fiver on 
the Term Plan 


(TWENTIETH INSTALMENT) 


| have never forgotten the final instructions 
from my chief, a grizzled veteran of soliciting, 
when, with my un-thumbed rate-book in my 
pocket and an absurd over-supply of applica- 
tions, | took to the firing line on my first 
morning. 

The old manager pointed his heavy fore- 
finger at me. “Young man,” he said, “there 
are three great maxims for landing a case and 
pulling in the iron-hard money of commissions. 
And hefore you hit the pavement I have a 
little story that you had better caché deep into 
your memory. It will take but ten minutes to 
hear, and might bring you in something like 
one hundred dollars a minute, if you happen 
to run into a similar proposition. Now for the 
three grab-commission maxims and then I'll 
tell the story. 


Tue THree Maxims 

“First: Remember that ‘no’ from your 
prospect is only the prelude to a ‘yes.’ It’s like 
a woman’s ‘no,’ and we masculines know what 
the other ‘no’ means. The chap who accepts 
‘no’ from a woman or a prospect should drink 
the skimmed milk of high-stool activities; his 
place at the water-hole is that of the monkey, 
not that of the lion or the tiger. 

“When your man says ‘no’ watch his eye, 
and likely enough you will see a ‘yes’ which 
will presently come to his tongue. Ill bet you 
my year’s salary to an Indian-headed coin that 
if I offered a real gold repeater for the price 
of an Ingersoll, and proved the bargain, I’d 
first get a shake of the head and the little nega- 
tive of two letters, which really means that the 
fellow is taking notice. Business men are so 
trained in caution that their tongues are tipped 
with the negative as our toes are tipped with 
toe-nails. 

“Take the ‘no’ as final and you'll never sell 
anything from life insurance to filters in flat- 
houses. 

“The second maxim: When your man begins 
to show in his eye—and always watch his eye— 
that you’ve got in your hooks, push him like 
the very devil! Don’t let anything interfere. 
If the office boy butts in, kill him with a fiery 
eye; if the building bursts into flames, tell your 
man it’s only a particularly lively sunset. 
Clinch him and tumble him under the ropes. 
In five minutes more you'll have his signature. 

“Then the third maxim: Make the signer 
of the dotted line shove the first premium. 
That’s the knock-out. And there’s many a big 
commish that’s gone into the wrong pocket 
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because at the climax the solicitor was mealy- 
mouthed. There are cases, of course, where 
you must wait for a check and cannot give a 
conditional receipt. But nine cases out of ten 
a vigorous yank will bring forth the first pre- 
mium, and will save you a lot of worry and 
maybe the loss of a fat commish. 


PLAIN EBENEZER JONES 

“Now for five minutes more of what in 
future is your gold mine—your own time. 

“One hot afternoon, in my cub soliciting 
days, I had the super-extraordinary luck to 
tree that almost unknown species called the 
multi-millionaire. That was in Chicago. The 
name in small type on the door was just plain 
Ebenezer Jones, and if I had had the sense 
of an oyster on the half-shell I’d have some- 
how found out that plain Ebenezer Jones was 
the lumber prince, whose holdings in the far 
Northwest would make about a dozen Bel- 
giums with the British Isles as a green garnish 
on the side. 

“Where the lumber man’s private secretary 
was or why he had not a guard before his gate 
I have no idea. I pushed into the little den and 
found Ebenezer Jones with his feet on his 
desk before him and a corncob pipe in his 
mouth. That hot afternoon he seemed to have 
endless time as well as endless tobacco. 

“And Holy Mackerel! I solicited Ebenezer 
Jones, Ebenezer Jones who could have bought 
out a dozen Chicago department stores—I say 
I solicited Ebenzer Jones for five thousand dol- 
lars on the renewable term plan! He seemed 
impressed from the beginning of my talk, and 
in those days I had a silly notion that it was 
better to offer a cheap plan, particularly when 
I ran across such a plain citizen as Jones of the 
corncob pipe. And I landed him and felt good 
about it—until the examiner put me wise. Then 
I said things and gnashed my teeth down into 
the gums. 

“Of course, when I delivered the policy my 
luck had gone, and there were three clerks as 
well as the private secretary to guard his 
majesty. 

““He has a multitude of engagements,’ said 
the secretary. ‘Perhaps he can give you five 
minutes, but I doubt it. I'll see.’ 

“T had the five minutes. Plain Ebenezer 
Jones was still plain but he was not smoking 
a pipe. His forehead was corrugated, and he 
snapped out a few remarks as if I were the 
most unwelcome of interrupters. 

“That was the only time I ever had a chance 
to solicit Ebenezer Jones. He moved his head- 
quarters to Tacoma, and although on the oc- 
casions when he was flying across the conti- 
nent I attempted to gain an interview never 
again have I seen his face. 

“Since then he has taken huge policies, but 
not from me. And to this day I gnash my 
teeth when I remember that for a full hour 
Ebenezer Jones was my man. If I hadn’t been 
the dolt of dolts I could have landed him for 
six figures. There isn’t the phantom of a 
doubt ! 

THE NAME ON THE Door 

“Young man,” added my chief, “find out all 

about the fellow whose name is in small type 
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on the door. A plain Jones, smoking a corncob 
pipe, may have a wad as big as the Grand 
Central Terminal. And it isn’t often—almost 
never—that you hit a man with his feet on his 
desk. When you do, he is your meat.” 
Personally, I’ve never happened on a lumber 
king or any potenate during his off hour when 
his majesty was absorbed in his corncob pipe. 
The financial potentates which have infre- 
quently granted me an interview were very 
unlike the plain Ebenezer. But I have learned 
that of all mistakes the most haunting, the 
most horrible, is not to solicit a prospect for 
the limit which he needs and can pay for. 
This does not mean that you are to talk a 
ten-thousand endowment to little Hardscrab- 
ble, who doesn’t know how to dig out his rent; 
it does mean that if you run into Heavypurse 
you should not make the mistake of talking in 
four figures. It’s a tenner to a tin dime that 
you cannot interest Heavypurse in anything 
less than a fifty. Or if you do he'll take you 
at your word, perhaps as a joke, and you'll 
afterward gnash your teeth as did my chief. 
It does seem as if there was no end to the 
skill and caution required of the solicitor. But 
that makes the game so absorbing. It’s like 
hunting in a forest where you may pot any- 
thing from a sparrow or a robin to a grizzly 
or an elephant. Your ammunition kit has to 
hold every kind of missile, from No. 12 shot 
to an explosive shell, and you must carry a full 
solid ton 





assortment of firearms as well as a 
of condensed energy. 

It’s great old hunting, it is! A whole city or 
State for a hunting ground; the law off on 
every darn thing, and game as thick as it is 
timorous and elusive. 

Of course there are other hunters, 
them. But there isn’t any fun hunting a 
preserve where you are the only man with a 
gun and where beaters drive in the game in 
droves. But if you know the hunting ground 
is open to all, and you must depend upon your 
own determination, pluck, wind, energy, and 
a bushel of other qualities, even to bag the 
smallest of sparrows, that’s hunting for fair! 

Ye old sports, go at it! Take ’em sitting, 
take ’em flying, take ’em standing, take ’em 
lying down, take ’em any old way, only take 
‘em! 
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AMOUNT OF RESERVES ON VARY- 
ING BASES 


The annual returns of life insurance com- 
panies to the several Insurance Departments 
call for a separation of the reserves held on 
contracts according to the table of mortality 
used as well as the rate of interest assumed 
A large majority of the two hundred and fifty 
American life insurance companies are valued 
by the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality with three and one-half per cent interest. 
Several of the older companies, however, use 
the same table with a three per cent interest 
assumption. Old business prior to the adop- 
tion of these standards is valued by the Actu- 
aries’ or Combined Experience Table of Mor- 
tality at four per cent interest. Quite a num- 
ber of companies have, however, voluntarily 


placed their old business on a higher reserve 


standard, so that the proportion of four p 
cent business is steadily declining. 


companying table the reserves held at the clo 


AMOUNT OF RESERVES 
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SUGGESTIONS TO AGENTS 


Link self-reliance with modesty, 
sy your words command respect, 
Let actions glow with sincerity, 
All frivolous talk reject. 
Dress neatly, 
And never your 
The situation take at a glance, 
Never your dignity lower. 


without extravagance, 


“prospect” bore; 


Fill up your mind with important facts, 
And use them as “tools in trade” 
Once on a case no effort relax 
Until all obstacles fade. 
Exalt your company all you choose, 
3ut never run others down, 
Rather than “twist” 
And on all deception frown. 


a policy lose, 


Obtain and retain the confidence 
Of others with whom you deal, 

Don’t win ’neath cover of false pretense 
Or another’s business steal. 

Build up a permanent character, 
Founded on honesty’s plan, 

And let no stain of dishonor blurr— 


In other words, be a man. 


In the ac- 
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Be ready with helpful sympathy 
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10,216,025 
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As occasion may require. 


Yet filled with untiring energy 
And ambition to rise higher; 


80,732,069 


Annuities. 


629,267 


51,443 
97,823 
313,376 
4,081 
13,128,784 
160,986 
437,910 
570,455 
1,810 
1,523 
1,614 
72,902 
68,715 


1,654,807 


43,418 
1,946,928 





52,959 
1,199,370 
1,932,983 

7,830 
1,768 
328,575 
796,956 
232,902 


124,966 


Be not content with what you have done, 
Spread out like an eagle’s wings, 
Direct at the 


“bull’s-eye” 
And aspire to grander things. 


aim 


your gun, 


Don’t waste your time on a doubtful case 


Or policy try to sell 


With premium so large 
[t could not be carried well. 


on its face 


Work on a system and plan your work 
In most intelligent way, 


If never a duty you should shirk 
You'll be rich before you’re gray. 


—AUGUSTUS 


TREADWELL. 


THE UNFAILING DEFENSE 


A variety of causes—some of them happily in 


course of rectification—produced 


unsettlements 


of values in this and other countries during the 


past s 


pean cataclysm of war- 
occasioned 


time 


even or 


being—has 


eight years, 


and while the 
-incidentally and for the 
prosperous 


Euro- 


activi- 
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ties in certain quarters, it has added to the dis- 
turbance in others, 

These factors are proving to be a_ prolific 
source of uneasiness to the average citizen of 
the United States of America. 

More than ever must his mind be troubled 
with concern of what might become of his dear- 
est ones or his business interests, should death 
cut short his span. 

There is but one unfailing defense against 
such an emergency attainable by the means at 
command of the average citizen—namely, the 
contracts which provide the self-delivering non- 
shrinkable estates and incomes right on the 
heels of the emergencies that cry for their help 

the life insurance contracts issued by the 
reputable legal reserve companies. 

Providers relieved from worry, dependents 
saved from destitution and business enterprises 
from disruption in every State of our Union give 
eloquent testimony to the splendid work of con- 
servation effected by life insurance.—John Han- 
cock Satchel. 


MAKE THIS PERSONAL APPEAL TO 
HIM 


When you say that you ‘don’t believe in life 
insurance’ you mean that you don’t care what 
happens to your family after you are gone. 

If you are uncertain whether you should in- 
sure your life, change places with your wife 
while you think it over. 

Your greatest moral obligation is to provide 
adequately for the future of those whose well- 
being depends upon your efforts. And _ only 
through life insurance can you do it with ab- 
solute certainty. 

Your memory will not buy bread. 


One task at a time igs enough. Would your 
widow be overburdened with the double task of 
training your children and supporting them at 
the same time? 

Insure. 

You can’t insure your life when you are worn 
out or in poor health. 

A little of the money you now spend for in- 
cidentals, for non-essentials, will pay for a sur- 
prisingly large amount of life insurance for the 
proper protection of your wife and children. 

Suppose you die before you finish with the 
mortgage you are carrying on the home that 
you hope will be all yours some day? 

A Prudential policy on your life may then 
mean a clear title to your house. 

Remember, life insurance insures your family 
if you die and insures you if you live. 

An endowment policy will provide comforts for 
your declining years and repay you a hundred- 
fold for the effort you may sometimes make to 
keep it in force.—Prudential Weekly Record. 


THE CHEAPNESS OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


A comparison of returns under the ordinary 
life uniform premium contract at age thirty- 
five and an annual investment of the premiums 
therefor at three and one-half per cent com- 
pound interest has been made by the Travelers 
Insurance Company, showing the following re- 
sult: 

The above table can be made use of in many 
ways. It shows the relative cheapness of in- 
surance, that insurance is saving and the danger 
of seeking to build up an equal amount by other 
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| EXCESS OF 
At RETURN OVER 
End 314% AMOUNT 
of ‘Amount | Insur- — Invest- INVESTED. Bal. in 
Year Invested} ance ment sof eer Favor 
| Return. Return. of Ins, 
Ins. Invest. 
$ $ & $ $ 
1 1,000 21.64 979.09 -73 | 978.36 
2 1,000 44.04 958.18 2.22 | 955.96 
3 1,000 67.23 | 937.27 4.50 | 932.77 
4 1,000 91.21 916.36 7.57 | 908.79 
5 1,000 116.05 895.45 11.50 | 883.95 
6 1,000 141.75 | 874.54 16.29 | 858.95 
7 1000 168.37 853.63 22.00 | 831.63 
8 1,000 195.91 832.72 28.63 | 804.09 
9 1,000 | 224.39 811.81 36.20 | 775.61 
10 1,000 253.89 790.90 44.79 | 746.11 
i] 1,000 284.42 769.99 54.41 | 715.58 
12 1,000 316.01 749.08 65.09 | 683.99 
13 1,000 348.72 728.17 76.89 | 651.28 
14 1,000 | 382.57 | 707.26 89.83 | 617.43 
15 1,000 | 417.59 686.35 | 103.94 | 582.41 
16 1,000 453.85 | 665.44 | 119.29 | 546.15 
17 1,000 491.39 644.53 135.92 | 508.61 
18 1,000 | 530.21 , 623.62 | 153.83 | 469.79 
19 1,000 | 570.42 | 602.71 | 173.13 | 429.58 
20 1,000 612.01 . 581.80 | 193.81 | 387.99 
21 1,000 | 655.09 | 560.89 | 215.98 | 344.9] 
22 1,000 699.65 539.98 239.63 | 300.35 
23 1,000 | 745.80 | 519.07 | 264.87 | 254.20 
24 1,000 793.53 | 498.16 | 291.69 | 206.47 
25 1,000 842.9 477.25 | 320.19 | 157.06 
26 1,000 894.09 | 456.34 | 350.43 | 105.91 
27 1,000 | 947.03 | 435.43 | 382.46 | 52.97 
28 1,000 1,001.82 | 414.52 | 416.34 | 








means. It can be used to show the fallacy of 
assessment insurance by the following: ‘‘If it 
takes twenty-eight years to obtain $1000 by de- 
positing $20.91 annually at three and one-half 
per cent interest, how many years will it take 
the amount of the assessment to equal $1000?” 
“How old would the insured be at that time 
and is it possible, considering the factor of 
constant and increasing mortality and expense, 
to carry him at that rate and for that period?’— 
Travelers Record. 
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GENERAL MANAGER ror WESTERN NEW YORK 


with headquarters at 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Seventh Edition, 1915-16 
THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED 


VEST POCKET 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 





The Germania Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


To an experienced and agressive field-man an ex- 
ceptional opportunity presents itself for an agency 
contract, including a liberal collection fee, maximum 
commissions as well as other allowances, which will 
enable him to build up a splendid organization. 

The Company has several other equally attractive 
vacancies at other points. 


Address in confidence, giving ful particulars, 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Supt. of Agencies 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











and Net Cost of Insurance 


Premium Rates.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. Ages 20 to 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life, 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 


Poticy Provistons.—Arranged by subjects. Age Limit. Application, 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 


Net Cost or Insurancg.—Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the nine years 1906-14 on policies one, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms. 


Tue Vest Pocket Lirk AGENTS BRizkF as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. It contains 282 pages, is printed on a fine quality 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3% inches wide, and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 127 organizations. 
PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 


A discount of 20 per cent will be made on all orders of 
100 copies or more 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 Wittiam STREET 
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(TWICE A MONTH) 








Devoted to Life Insurance and the General Interests of Life Underwriting, Comments on Current Events, Suggestions and Hints 





for Field Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 


ISSUED TWICE EACH MONTH AS 








PETER PHYFE 





An Artist who Has Studied His Craft 
and Who Tells its Secrets to the 
Ambitious Novice 





AN ART 





Neighbor Good-Salary Says Six Thousand is 
Enough, but It’s Up to You to Get Your 
Hooks Into Him 


First TALK 


| suppose I've got to the time of life when a 
fellow loves to tell of his past doings. In the 
end we all get there. Solomon dictating to a 
scribe, poor Napoleon pacing his cubbyhole 
at Longwood and gloating over his dead vic- 
tories, Grant toiling on his mount of pain, 
McGregor—we are all alike. 

It’s a darn good thing. It passes down the 
row to the foot of the class the way to get 
toward the top. What were trade secrets in 
the “roaring forties” are the boast of the arm- 
chair loungers. You can bet your bottom 
dollar that it took St. Helena and cancer of the 
stomach to yank out from the greatest of all 
captains how to win battles. You will notice 
that it is not until Mr. Multimillion has salted 
down everything saltable that he begins to 
coach young America how to ascend the Mat- 
terhorn of capital. -As I gave it, it’s a darn 
good thing that before old Scythe-swinger 
gives you your time, and for all time, you 
hitch up your chair and tell the young ‘un how 
to do it and how he can’t do it. And it’s a 
mighty contemptible Michael Angelo who 
leaves no hint of how the colors on his palette 
were mixed. 

You think it’s conceited to compare the 
secrets of life insurance soliciting with the 
secrets of the art of the mighty color master? 
I don’t think so. I’ve said a thousand times 
that life insurance soliciting is a creative art. 
Creative arts are all of a family. Indeed I 
would go so far as to say that all strictly crea- 
tive arts are so much of a family that their 
secrets are pretty much alike. Possibly all 
creative art is so closely allied that a craftsman 
who has learned the secrets in one could apply 
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them in any other—given, of course, proper 
technical training in that other. 


A THRILL From A Bow. 

A member of the “Arts and Crafts” of New 
York City is a physician. Now a physician’s 
trade cannot be considered creative; he is a 
mender of fractured human porcelain, pottery 
and flint ware. In the creative line his en- 
deavors are akin to the grinder of colors of the 
artist, and the kind Ja concierge who brings a 
breakfast or a restorative drink, should the 
craftsman faint over his creative labors. The 
Arts and Crafts physician, however, is an 
artist. In his spare time he creates silver bowls. 
Ife tells me that a certain sweeping curve, 
brought after hours of endeavor, will. “thrill 
me to the heart.” 

All this may sound highfalutin’ to the 
novice of soliciting, but it is far from it. 
Whether the successful solicitor knows it or 
not, he has mastered the technique of a creative 
art. The novice who is ambitious and wishes 
to take a high place in his craft should know, 
intuitively or otherwise, the basal facts of his 
craft. The basal fact of all is that soliciting is a 
creative art. And, like all creative arts, it must 
be approached, intuitively or otherwise, as if 
it was a creative art, and not like many other 
endeavors for which labor is paid for the time 
expended and not for the final result. 


SToNE PICKING 

Later I shall tell you how I stumbled into 
soliciting, and without any thought that I was 
in for a job in one of the highest branches of 
artistry, where, in the end, soliciting would so 
absorb me as to leave me no time or energy for 
any other activity whatever. If proof were 
needed, this is a proof of what has been said. 
Down the centuries it has been regarded as 
axiomatic that any art is a jealous mistress. 
She will deny entrance to all, even to the 
fringes of the heart truly given to her. 

This first talk in the art of soliciting will be 
devoted, in the main, to driving in the idea 
that soliciting life insurance is as different from 
picking up stones on a hillside at one dollar 
per diem as writing Tennyson’s “Crossing the 
sar” is different from clicking a typewriter for 
manifolding a thousand copies of the poem. 
In all creative art head-work and heart-work 
go with the visible effort, and even precede it. 


= = : — 
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You can ride a stool and make entries in a 
ledger in a cheese factory, and it is difficult to 
see how even the most active imagination can 
bring home to the heart any connection be- 
tween cheese and the hopes and aspirations of 
mankind. The vast majority of jobs to which 
the millions hasten daily are more or less akin 
to cheese ledger work or to picking up stones 
on hillsides. Not so with life insurance solicit- 
ing. As to their primaries, all creative arts are 
essentially twofold—they require in the artist 
the active co-operation of brain and heart. He 
is the greatest artist who can so use his head 
as to move the hearts of others, while his own 
heart is but the director of his toil. 

Consider just one of the difficulties of the 
solicitor’s task. By interviewing one hundred 
prospects, if he could be certain to secure one 
applicant, and always certain, then the thing 
could be done by a schoolboy. Sometimes we 
hear a general manager spout this kind of a 
sermon. We old fellows laugh in our sleeves 
No manager believes such rot. It would be the 
dream of a soliciting bug-house. This is not 
saying that the creative artist who has learned 
his craft should not keep on plugging and 
plugging. If he has really learned his craft it 
is hard to understand how he would keep from 
plugging on and on. 

First Aim 

As a creative artist, what is the first aim of 
the solicitor? Surely it is to create. In his 
craft the creation is the definite creation of a 
want for what is not wanted and for that 
which he has for sale. You cannot depend 
upon a demand for your wares. If there were 
a demand for life insurance, long ago solicitors 
would have simply hung up their shingles, as a 
doctor does, and waited for applicants to 
swarm in. 

I venture to say that | might represent the 
hest company in the entire world and sit undes 
my shingle for a year and never get a nibble 
Of course, that almost unknown species—the 
insurance-hungry applicant—might hit little 
Willie’s sign. The shock of the surprise would 
shatter this kid to a frazzle. 

During this present century, and as far as } 
can see into the future, the solicitor must 
create a demand for his merchandise. And 
until he has a firm and holding grip on this 
idea he will never get far in his trade. He may 
get a litthe way. With a minimum of under- 
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standing of the fundamentals, and with the 
maximum wear of leg muscles and sole leather, 
he might scrape up a petty living. He would 
have a big shoe bill and a small renewal in- 
terest. It sometimes seems as if a big shoe bill 
always went with a petty renewal account. 
Again, this is not saying that the life soliciting 
artist should stint himself as to sole leather. 
But the point is that the other end of the artist 
—and the middle—is far more important. It 
would be the dauber of daubers who would 
measure the output of his*labors by the num- 
ber of square yards of canvas he covered with 
his brush. If that were so he could spray on 
his colors with a tree sprinkler. 

Hang on, you cub! You think I’m wasting 
your time with this hand-out? Well, plenty 
of life insurance gray-heads have never care- 
fully formulated the basal principle of success- 
ful soliciting. And this talk had to be general 
in scope, just as it is specific in application. 

Get your hooks into the idea that the solici- 
tor is a creator, the creator of a want for his 
commodity, and that ten minutes intelligently 
spent in creating a want for life insurance is 
worth ten hours of unintelligent application of 
sole leather, and you have your feet on the be- 
ginning of the good old trail instead of beating 
about in the brush. 

Let’s get down to brass tacks. You know 
Mr. Third-door-away. Do you happen to know 
that with a $5000 salary he’s got just $6000 of 
insurance? He told you he had enough. With 
you that ended it. Think it over until your 
heart responds to what it would mean if an 
auto got him—it might. He has a wife whose 
earning power is $7 per and three kids. How 
long would $6000 last? When your brain and 
your heart are in unison as to that fellow’s 
needs, grapple him. Let him call you all the 
names he can dig up. Keep in your hooks. 
If you’ve got an overwhelming sense of his 
great need, you'll forget such things as com- 
missions. You'll land him. 


RESERVES ON VARYING BASES 


In reporting to the Insurance Departments the 
reserves held by the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark, N. J., the peculiar phraseology of the 
New Jersey law requires the item to read, 
“Actuaries table at four per cent on participat- 
ing issues prior to January 1, 1900, including spe- 
cial allowance for surrender values guaranteed 
by company on American three and one-half per 
cent basis.” This resulted in the company being 
credited in the table in THE SPECTATOR of Octo- 
ber 28 with four per cent and three per cent re- 
serves, whereas the amount in the four per cent 
column should have appeared under three and 
one-half per cent. The company now carries re- 
serves at three and one-half per cent on all 
policies issued prior to 1900, and at three per 
cent on policies issued since, so that the four per 
cent standard does not apply. 


The Insurance Year Book, 1915-1916, Fire and 
Marine, is being distributed by the publishers, 
The Spectator Company, New York. This 
standard publication, now in its forty-third an- 
nual issue, is an indispensable part of the equip- 
ment of many an insurance office and its annual 
reappearace is awaited with growing impatience 
until it arrives. It contains a vast amount of 
general and detailed information, which is care- 
fully compiled and dependable.—Rough Notes. 


A SUCCESSFUL AGENT 
Beginning Real Life with a Rate-Book 
After Middle Age Had Been Passed 





VICTORY IN THE FACE OF DEFEAT 


Concluding Chapters of a Remarkable Story— 
How Success was Attained 


{Continued from October 28] 
By A WESTERN AGENT 


When I was in my forty-first year I had ex- 
perimented as thoroughly as I cared to with 
fraternal associations, had quit them forever, 
was out of a job and hard pressed for money. 
I was wandering aimlessly over the streets of 
Monopolis one day, probably in the state of 
mind of Robert Bruce as he watched the 
spider, when I encountered a man whom I had 
met in the course of my travels for the fra- 
ternal insurance societies. | will call him 
Kurter. After the average American has 
shaken hands with a friend whom he has not 
seen for some time, he either inquires as to 
what the other is doing or if he is still doing 
the same thing. Kurter’s first question was, 
“George, what are you doing?” 

My first name is George. “Not a thing, 
Kurter,” I replied. 

“Say, why don’t you try old-line life insur- 
ance?” Kurter suggested. 

“What is it, Kurter?” I inquired, 

“Run out with me to Rancy to-morrow and 
I'll show you.” 

“What time does the train leave?” 

“Kight o’clock in the morning.” 

“Vil be with you,” I promised. 

And I was, although I had to borrow two or 
three dollars for carfare and traveling ex- 
penses. 

Rancy is a city of about 15,000 inhabitants 
and located forty miles northeast of Monopolis. 
I do not know why Kurter happened to choose 
it as a place where business might be written, 
and doubt if he knew himself. However, we 
arrived there in the course of an hour and a 
half and went to work. Kurter handed me a 
rate-book, and gave me about ten minutes’ in- 
struction in the use of it. Then he took me 
with him while he interviewed two men. After 
that I decided to see what I could do by myself. 
Before six o'clock I had not only written 
enough business to earn $200 in commissions 
for myself, but had enough over to raise 
Kurter’s commissions to $200. I had gone 
along with him to learn the business, but in 
two days we had earned $300 each and I had 
written most of the applications. At the end 
of the trip Kurter suggested that he would 
better go with me in order to learn how to 
write business, and he immediately proposed a 
partnership arrangement. However, I was 
desperately in need of money, and being unac- 
customed to working on commission, I thought 
that I had to have a stated income. I called 
upon local managers at Monopolis for a great 
astern company, described my exploits at 
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Rancy, and received an offer of $15 a week. 
The amount was disappointing, but I decided 
to accept it. In three months the salary was 
raised to $200 a month. In six months I had 
written a new business of $250,000, which even 
in this day of million-dollar policies would 
entitle me to rank among the first fifty insur- 
ance solicitors of America, and was naturally 
much elated over my achievements. I decided 
that I was entitled to advancement, and began 
some inquiries. I called upon the managers 
who had charge of the district in which I 
worked, but, unfortunately, I had contracted 
with a company which was so thoroughly es- 
tablished that it had but little to offer to a 
solicitor of ability, and I was for a moment 
discouraged. 
ADVERTISING PAys 

However, the district agents had suggested 
that I call at the office of an insurance journal 
and tell my story, and I acted upon their ad- 
vice. Within two or three days after the 
journal was out telegrams began to reach me, 
and within a week I received visits from home 
office representatives of prominent companies. 
I was offered two general agencies, both by 
successful companies, and finally accepted the 
one which, superficially, appeared to be the 
least desirable of the two. 

I did not immediately exert myself to build 
up an agency force, but confined myself largely 
to the soliciting application. During the first 
year I wrote $500,000 in new business. This 
was a performance so far above the ordinary 
in the territory in which I worked that am- 
bitious men were attracted to me, and slowly 
[ began to acquire a staff of agents. Ultimately 
I was, with the assistance of my agents, able 
to produce $1,200,000 a year in my field, and 
when I retired, recently, after twenty years’ 
service as general agent, I had accumulated an 
estate of $200,000. This is hardly to be re- 
garded as a magnificent performance, but for 
a man whose education is limited to reading, 
writing and arithmetic it is not bad. 

I was a long time in reaching that locality 
popularly called “Easy Street.” 

If I had possessed $10,000 at the time I 
signed my contract I could have used the 
money to great advantage, but I had no capital 
and was perhaps $1000 in debt. I was hard 
pressed to pay expenses while I was writing 
business and had to support my family. The 
result was that I was compelled to deal with 
banks that would take “chances,” and when the 
panic of 1893 struck the country I came within 
a hair of being ruined by one of them. The 
Blank National suspended with several thous- 
and dollars of my company’s money, and I 
thought my career was at an end. Fortunately, 
the Blank was one of the few banks which, 
during this period of ruin, presently resumed 
business, and paid its depositors 1oo cents on 
the dollar. 

Firty YEARS OLp 


TI was occupied many years in paying off old 
debts at Simpkinsville, and when I retired, 
nearly thirty years after I left the town, an 
old creditor called upon me one day, succeeded 
in convincing me that he had a valid claim and 
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‘been either so well defined or brilliant. 


departed with a check. | was fifty years of 


age before I was making so much money that 


I could pay all expenses, buy up old accounts 
which stood against me and begin to accumu- 
late assets. 

In comparison with men who have won na- 
tional distinction, either as solicitors of life 
insurance or as promoters of enterprises, it 
could not be said that my methods have ever 
I have 
had ways of achieving my ends, however, and 
they have probably helped me to win as much 
success as was possible to one of my ability. 
As I have already said, I always associated and 


cultivated the acquaintance of men of ability. 


When the time came that I had any success to 


exploit, I began to exploit it. Whenever I had 


done anything unusual in the way of writing 


applications I told everyone I met about it, 


dropped around to let my most influential 
friends know about it, and never failed to tele- 


phone some one about it. I once wrote an ap- 


plication which called for a premiam of over 
$12,000. This was the largest premium I ever 


collected from one man, and earned me a com- 


mission of nearly $2000. As soon as the appli- 
cant was examined I had photographs made of 
his application and check for the premium. [ 


displayed these photographs for years, not only 


to friends and acquaintances, but as “the most 


effective beginning of an interview with pros- 


pective applicants. I made a practice of pho- 
tographing all large applications, and in time 
had a collection which became too bulky to be 
carried into the field in its entirety. I cultivated 
editors and reporters, and if a death occurred 
among my policyholders I made it a point to 
see that the payment of the claim by myself 
was appropriately exploited. It was a common 
occurrence for me to fill my pockets with $20 
gold pieces, after doing a fine piece of busi- 
ness, and display them as an evidence of my 
success. So far as I was ever able to find out, 
this bit of vanity never struck any one as crude 
or childish. I may say that, in my field at 
least, none of the methods by which I exploited 
myself were ever imitated by my competitors. 


CoNDUCTING THE CAMPAIGN 

Ultimately I elaborated my scheme of per- 
sonal exploitation so far as to keep my most 
important policyholders, and most promising 
prospects, informed as to my successes. If I 
made a gain, either as a general agent or as a 
personal producer, I let persons know it who 
might do me some good. I always made ‘my 
announcements brief and striking. By way of 
illustration here sis one: “Twelve thousand 
dollars paid out for life insurance! I collected 
this amount from John Smith September 15. 
He has a high opinion of the Blank Company.” 
I sent this circular to about 1000 policyholders 
and prospects in my field. 

I had not been long in the business of 
writing applications for an old-line life insur- 
ance company when I discovered that men 
everywhere have a weakness for following 
leaders, and I took full advantage of it. I 
once paid a visit to—a small town I had almost 
said, although it had a population of 3000 and 
pretended to be a city. It was in the heart of 


a district of-rich mineral deposits, and might 
boast of some twenty or thirty wealthy men. 
I wrote two or three of the most prominent of 
the capitalists for $10,000 policies, and in the 
course of two or three days wrote eight more 
of them for the same amount, with but little 
more labor than was implied in explaining a 
few figures. In this little city, or town, | 
wrote $100,000 in new business so easily that 
it was almost like finding it. If at any time I 
attempted to work in a mill or factory I wrote 
the head of the plant, and had no difficulty in 
getting the employees simply for the asking. 

| do not know that there is anything to add, 
except that I worked persistently among those 
who were already policyholders in my com- 
pany. The statistics of my company tend to 
show that at least one-third of the new busi- 
ness written each year is written on old policy- 
holders. In some parts of my field the new 
business secured from men who were already 
insured in the company amounted to nearly 
seventy-five per cent. 

[THE END] 


“I CAN AND I WILL” 
“T can and I will,” do you say it friend 
When obstacles loom ahead ? 
Resolved through effort you'll win in the end 
With never a doubt or dread. 
Faith linked with courage are forces so great 
That nothing can them withstand, 
The highest of virtues they emulate, 
The best that’s in us command. 


And he who fails to do all that he can 
Falls short of his privilege, 

And he proves he’s only half of a man 
Who’s dulled his energy’s edge. 

Wide is the field and it’s open to all, 
No man ever mortgaged “thrift,” 

We rise by effort, by lack of it fall, 
Success comes not as a gift. 


Excuses are idle, they “grind no grist,” 
Determination’s what counts, 

’Tis the man of energy tops the list 
And every obstacle mounts. 

Such men are never discouraged or “fret,” 
However rugged the hill, p 

And upon the man you san safely bet 
Who says “I can and I will!” 


—AuGustTuSs TREADWELL. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF 
BANK SAVINGS AND ORDINARY 
LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE 

A table showing the bank savings by States 
when compared with the amount of ordinary 
legal reserve life insurance in force in the same 

States shows a peculiar disparity. In those 

States whose bank savings records are low, it 

is seen that there is a very large amount of life 

insurance, whereas the States showing large 
bank savings do not show a correspondingly 
large amount of insurance in force, nor is the 
amount of insurance carried less than the bank 
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savings. There is no proportion in the com- 
parison of the two sets of figures. Based on 
the population of 99,027,000, as estimated by 
the government actuary as of July 1, 1914, the 
amount of bank savings per capita is $52.99, 
and the amount of legal reserve life insurance 
per capita is $158.84. The use of the accom- 
panying table, says the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Field Notes, should be valuable in prov- 
ing to the inhabitants of the large bank savings 
districts the need of life insurance in the same 
degree as the relatively poorer sections now 


see it: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF BANK SAVINGS 
AND OrpbINARY LEGAL RESERVE 
Lire INSURANCE 














| Ordinary 

Amount of Insurance 

Geographical Savings | in Force 

Division. June 30,1914. |Dec. 31, 1914. 
New England: 
Maine.. 3 rete $97,221,727 $118,744,028 
New Hampshire... ' 102,271,139 65,885,010 
VC eee 52,939,223 68,498,021 
Massachusetts...... 895,178,637 777,319,177 
Rhode Island....... 82,237,170 106,663,795 
Connecticut......... 313,273,629 219,757,869 
kB eee $1, 543,121, 525 $1,356,867,900 
Middle Atlantic: 
New YWOGK. 2.06006. $1,771,560,808 $2,368,450,887 
New Jersey....... 130,635,802 513,905,759 
Pennsylvania... .. 218 843,715 1,525,428,813 
LC Sipe $2, l 21, 040,325 $4,407,785,459 
East North Central: | 
2 See | $64,580,398 $953,312,808 
Indiana............| 13,249,198 433,364,357 
) ee | 310,828,833 1,341,914,075 
Le ee 174,138,268 466,443,250 
Wisconsin. ......... 27,862,360 | 267,826,992 
i.) lL : $590,659,057 | $3,462,861,482 
West North Central :} 

Minnesota.......... | $32,829,622 $342,457,730 
Cae 217,038,521 415,149,384 
Missouri. 595,395,083 
North Dakota.. 910,102 85,789,427 
South Dakota.. not stated 90,203,401 


| 
not stated | 
} 











Nebraska........... not stated 218,995,491 
ee re ee 4,474,626 225,684,161 
* nha ‘nceice 7 | $255,252,871 $1,973,764,677 
outh Atlantic: } 
Delaware... . ...+| $12,054,855 $31,537,168 
Maryland. . cal 109,663,347 228,372,158 
Dist. of Columbia. . . | 10,978,724 96,073,916 
Lia ge Dafalaa até. | 7 zee. 31 4 Fp lee 
est irginia. Sioa aol “ | 37,808,203 
North Carolina... | 201,118,508 
South Carolina... | 10, a7: 3,393 152,939,689 
Georgia eel 2,491,635 322,075,904 
Florida. .. rE 580,616 103,033,383 
n Total i $14,297,476 $1,519, 296,336 
Hast South ‘Ce sntral:| 
Kentuc wit VERE $7,361,257 $276,970,522 
Tennessee ; 16,079,167 238,159,962 
Alabama not stated 211,207,123 
Mississippi. . } 4, 908, 623 140,036, 723 
si Total «Geni > $28,349,047 | "$866, 374,330 
est Poot 1 Central:} 
Arkansas. . . not stated $126,832,145 
Louisiana. :.| $17,650,883 182,407,367 
Oklahoma <ctaeent not stated 141,835,682 
ye Loa not stated 308,364,407 
penne $17, 6: 50, 883 $759,439,601 
Mountain: | 
Montana 2,246,869 $91,898,610 


Idaho. . Son 2) 194,836 
We ott aden d 


52,655,793 
24,254,521 





Colorado. . ha aera 2,213,707 175,097 ,949 
New Mexico........ | 1,007 ,366 31,620,671 
pS a a ee 1,814,226 34,076,252 
Utah.. keane 14,085,750 72,713,387 
Nevada 1, 475 , 197 *16,333,794 
Toteh...... $24,1 1 1, 762 | $498, 650,977 
Pacific: | 
Washington...... $19,053,871 | $191,402,072 
Cr 6 mine «0,2 5,668,193 124,768,541 
California...... 458,215,671 568,570,057 
Total. - $482,937,735 $884,740,670 
Grand Total... .| $5, 247,420,681 $15,729,781,432 
Amount Per Capita 52.99 158 .84 


(Based on a population of 99,027,000, July Ist, 1914, 
estimated by Government Actuary.) *Dec. 31, 1913. 

Bank of Savings from Report of Comptroller of C ur- 
rency. 

Insurance in force from Spectator Year Book 1915. 
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ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 1916 








— — | ee : : 
. . e 3 y 
National Life, Montpelier Premium. .| 46.75| 47.45] 48.50] 50,25) 53.35] 58.35 Bouitable’ i apa 
ausahun Dent | | | F i Sh 
ORDINARY LIFE. 1896...... 9.00) 8.95} 8.91, 8.88) 8.97) 9.18 Filey taal 
1897......] 8.79} 8.78] 8.80} 8.87) 9.13} 9.62 Fort Worth.) 
YEAR, AGE AT ISSUE. 1898......| 8.57| 8.59} 8.67/ 8.82} 9.20] 9.90 Franklin Life...... 
POLICY To Je 8.37) 8.40] 8.52) 8.74) 9 21; 10.05 Germania Life 
Was 1900......} 8.17} 8.21] 8.35| 8.62} 9.16] 10.10  G@rard Life...) 2. 
ISSUED whe ; a e | | | Guard a 
25 30 | 35 | 40 15 Premium. .| 48.95| 49.74] 50.90] 52.72 55.70| 60.63  pjcaranty Life. ,...... 
ma 1901......] 12.92) 13.24) 13.69] 14.37] 15.36] 16.89 —Inlinois Life... 
” ees Poe 1902......] 12.20! 12.53] 12.98] 13.68] 14.72] 16.32 “A epee 
Premium, .| 19.80, 22.70] 26.50) 31.50) 38.00] - 1903... ...| 11.50 11.83) 12.29) 13.00] 14:09) 15.75 — 
sal 5.03} 5.851 6.99| 8.47] 10.23 1904......] 10.83, 11.17) 11.63) 12.36] 13.46) 15.16 John Hancock... 
1896. oF) 03 4 70 3 81| 8.261 9 On 1905......| 10,18) 10.52) 10.99) 11.72) 12.84) 14.56 Kansas City Life.. 
1897. oor| Teel gas! bas) Bae 1906......] 9.56, 9.91! 10.39) 11.10} 12.23) 13.97 a Fayette Life. 
1898 . 4.84 5 43| 6 47| 7 84l 9 421 1007......| 8:97] 9582] 9.79] 10,51) 115631 18587 yee | 
1899 : 4 5 31| 6 30! 7.64] 9.16 1908 . 8.41) 8.75, 9.22) 9.94) 11.04) 12.78 Maryland 
1900. 4.68; 5.31) © a | 1909......) 7.87; 8.21] 8.68) 9.37| 10.47| 12.19 Meridian...) ||| 
ol vere is as Ke 1910......| 7.35) 7.69] 8.16} 8.85] 9.91) 11.61 : 
Premium.. 20.95 23 77 27.41) 32. 18) 38 Hes Ck nee 6.84 718 7.66) 8. 34| 9.36) 11.04 Metropolitan... al.. 
1901... ee See ee 4 tcl tr ae 1912......| 6.36, 6.71| 7.17] 7.84] 8.84) 10.47 Midiaed Mutual 
1902... Bsa] 6 .33| 7.371 8.831 10,79 1913......] 5.91] 6.24] 6.71] 7.36] 8.33) 9.92  finnesota utual. 
1903. oe Stal s't8| 3.58) to.43 1914......| 5.46) 5.81) 6.26) 6.91) 7.86) 9.38 Missouri State. oy 
¢ 3.4 d. 14) 14) O02 42 O1f ze OF Ro 2 7 ‘ 5 Liss ee 
+44 5 26 sos} 691 8211 10.03 1016... .:. 5.05 >. 39 ».83! 6.47| 7.38) 8.85 Mutual, N. Y. 
1906 5.13, 5.80| 6.69) 7.92] 9.67| National, Vt. 
1907 5.00, 5.641 6.47| 7.63] 9.30] —_—__—_—_——_ National of U. S.. 
1908 4.88| 5.48| 6.27| 7.36] 8.94 a 9 
5.33} 6.08 .10] 8.59} svew SORE tile. 
1908. e727) ete Boel ees! 8.36 ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVI- Niagara Life... niles ak 
1911... 4.55, 5.05] 5.70 6.61) 7.93 DENDS Noe, Wh. itual...... 
; 4.45 92) 5.53) 6.38 6 a ; P orthwestern Mutual...... 
i cae al Sarl ail 7°33 lhe accompanying table shows that there is Northwestern National 
1914... 4.27; 4.67) 5.21] 5.95) 7.02 still a large volume of deferred dividend busi- Occidental, a 
1915......| 4.18) 4.56) 5.06) 5.75) 6.75 ness on the books of the life insurance com-  pecn'Srataa : 
T LIFE panies, although its further issuance is pro- Peoples Life, lil............ 
= ae — “qe ~ > 
hibited by a number of States. Several com- Pei ile vtec eeeees 
: : : ee |e ; : ° ° rears BGCIPhIA LMC... 0.0606 
Premium. .| 27.30 30.45 34.25 39.00 45.20 panies continue to issue such policies, but the Phoenix Mutual rs hota 
~~ ee A 5 et eo 7 oF aggregate amount in force will decrease rap- Pittsburgh L. & T. 3 
1898. | 5.98| 6.73) 7.64| 8.76] 10.15 idly in the next few years, as the business of oe Seca a nena 
1899. 5.86, 6.59} 7.48] 8.60] 10.00 the large Eastern companies expires. Relince ere tec: 
1900... 5.75, 6.43) 7.31 8.43) 9.82 Reserve Loan............. 
: % ; Annual Deferred Royal Union...... ; 
Premium. .| 30.92, 33.78) 37. 27 41.62) 47. 4 CoMPANIES. Dividend. Dividend. Sundae. 
1901...... Bee) Darl aan) ce asl a ae tna Life...... eee $158,283,325 $45,641,276 Scranton Life............. 
1902. 7 852 9. 51 10 8h 1255 American C entral.. sons Fas 409,248 7,297,493 Security Life. . Pen 
LC Rae a z S18 2" 10 1% 37 12 ae American Life, Ia.. see 4,643,688 1,052,575 Security Mutual, N. Y. 
1904 Se baie = 779 He 9°90 A 11 54 Atlantic Life....-.2+2seecrsrees 7,857,964 4,988,170 Security Mutual, Neb... 
1905..... 7. 7| 7°45 8°31 9.47 1106 Baltimore Life....... ee ees 4,561,295 289,500 Southern L. & T...... 
1906..... 6.7 i. i2 04 905 0. 57 Bankers Life, Neb............ ; 345,000 45,936,124 -aersoonbwag Rates xe 
1907 oe Gall asl 5 aut ae ie Bankers Reserve. ..... salepae 417,722 28,286,291 SeateLie............ 
1908 oe, 2 atl tan) Saat eae Beneficial Life.................. 1,402,750 7,882,900 State Mutual....... 
1909 eo eas é 92 7861 9. 19 Berkshire Life.......... ....... 987,281,624 38,622,170 WUPAVELEIG  ¢'615:0-0. 6.0.5 6:0'« 
BONO) S54 s 5.6 ye ee 7 9 8°75 A rer errors ee 1,802,072 3,178,185 Union Central....... 
1911...... fees ee ; a. 1 5| 8. 33 Lee eae 458,627 5,171,794 Union Mutual... : 
1912 a) . 2. 12 a é 81 79: Central Life, Ill...... ialita Seat 9,188,500 31,000 U. 5. Annuity and Life 
1913 1.9 5.42) 6. 0 ) rt é 93 Central Matson. 5 c.3.cs0ce een. 1,641,900 6,013,750 United States Life... . 
1098.35. 4.76) 5.17) 5.73 6.49 Bee Columbian Nitionu............. 9,421,30) 11,763,281 
1915 1.55) 4.95 5.46) 6.1 mee Connecticut General............ 41,186,071 15,000 Totals..... 
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GENERAL MANAGER ror WESTERN NEW YORK 


with headquarters at 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WANTED 
By 


The Germania Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


To an experienced and aggressive field-man an ex- 
ceptional opportunity presents itself for an agency 
contract, including a liberal collection fee, maximum 
commissions as well as other allowances, which will 
enable him to build up a splendid organization. 

The Company has several other equally attractive 
yacancies at other points. 


Address in confidence, giving fuli particulars, 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Supt. of Agencies 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Seventh Edition, 1915-16 


THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED 


VEST POCKET 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 
and Net Cost of Insurance 


Premium Ratges.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. Ages 20 to 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life, 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 


Po.icy Provistons.—Arranged by subjects. Age Limit. Application, 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 


Net Cost or INSURANCE.—Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the nine years 1906-14 on policies one, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20- Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms. 


Tag Vest Pocket Lirg AGENTS BrikF as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. It contains 282 pages, is printed on a fine quality 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3% inches wide, and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 127 organizations. 
PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 


A discount of 20 per cent will be made on all orders of 
100 copies or more 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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sweated to Life Insurance and the General Interests of Life Underwriting, Comments on Current Events, Sisenenins and Hints 
for Field Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to What is nei On in Office and Field 
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HINTS, SQUINTS, MINTS 
[Written Specially for THe Sprcrator by a 
Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 
He told a funny story—you laughed— 


he did too! The force of your appeal 


was lost—you went out beaten. Next 
time don't laugh until you get his “John 


Hancock” on the dotted line. Hold him 
hard. A small stone might throw an all- 
steel passenger train off the track. 

Talk is like chickens—it comes home 
to roost. Chickens roost at the close of 
the day. 
ing of life. 


Words come back at the even- 
Chew ‘em twice before you 
spit them out. Memories of words fitly 
spoken sweeten age and extract the sting 
from sorrow. 

“Have just come from burying my 
only brother,” said a man to me one day. 
“Te left a wife and four children and 
no insurance. 
will do. 


God only knows what they 
It was a great lesson to me. 
Get out a blank. You can fix me up for 
$5000 more.” I| did. I did something 
else too. [ stuck a pin in my memory— 
not to forget to paint such a picture for 
the hard-to-close man—the one who puts 
off doing to-day what may never be done. 
Are you clever with brush and paint? 
Try your hand. 

He had a boil on his neck and so car- 
He felt his hu- 
man frailty just enough to listen to a few 


ried his head in a sling. 


words about life insurance. And_ he 
didn’t get mad—neither did Job when he 
had boils. Doctor lanced it next day and 
incidentally examined him for a $5000 
policy. Boils are useful things to have— 
on the other fellow—if you know how to 
use them 


THe Bapy WtrREPULLERS 
“Have a cigar, John?” TI turned. 
“What's up, Bill?” 


house.” 


“New baby at our 
“When cid it arrive?” “Last 
week, John. Say, 


“Well, well!” 


she’s the best ever!” 


“First one, perfect, of 


course, looks like her Dad, worthy of 
education, 
sure! Say, Bill, what 
would happen to the kid if you croaked ?” 
He stopped, looked at me and knowing 


love, entitled to protection, 
training, etc., 


my business, said, “Come and see me 
tomorrow, John, and we will talk it 
over. Have another.” He made it $50 a 
month income for life. Did you know 
a baby can pull more wires for a solicitor 
than all the rest of the family?. It’s a 
poor offspring who can't run the whole 
house when he’s a week old. Use ‘em, 
use ‘em! 

His trousers were always beautifully 
creased, and his coat-tails were long 
enough to conceal two ornate patches in 
the seat thereof. His office chair was 
easy—very easy—cushion—high back 
soft arms—yes! Occasionally the chair 
had to be fixed—used so much. But, he 
never wrote over $50,000 any year, and 
when business was dull, he cursed it. 
And his shoes—they never had to be 
re-soled. ©, chasing doesn’t get business 
—neither does sitting, but to get business 

Try it. 

R. O. Tieitos 


you must go where it ts. 


WINNER—LOSER 
Sincere and conscientious, 

Courteous, considerate, 
Tactful, enthusiastic, 

In all things up to date; 
Industrious, progressive, 

Strong personality, 
Combined will make an “agent” 

A winning one to be. 


There is no easier business, 
There is no harder one, 

To sum all in a “nutshell” 
Depends on how it’s done; 

The man who lacks ambition, 
Simple diplomacy 

Is lazy or is stupid 

A losing one will be. 


fugustus Treadwell, 


A GAME CAN DO IT 





Competition Contests Make Solicitors 
Work with Success 





AWARDING THE PRIZES 





Consolations Must Be Numerous—Managers’ 
Part 

There is probably not a life insurance agency 
manager in the country who has not used 
contest of one sort or another for the pur- 
pose of arousing the interest of his men and 
insuring harder efforts to produce business. 

It is only fair to say that most of these con- 
tests do get results, at least in supplying the 
agents with additional ginger, and causing 
them to attempt to close prospects which would 
have been allowed to drag along for an in- 
definite time otherwise. 

That is really the main value of a contest. 
It has a definite time-limit, and the agent who 
is trying to get the trip or the gold watch 
which has been hung up realizes that to do so 
he must cash in on all the prospects he has in 
his little book. The natural tendency of life 
insurance men, like all other human beings, is 
to procrastinate, and without a strong reason 
for getting immediate action, the average 
agent will drift and allow really good opportu- 
nities to close business to dry up and blow 
away. 

But, as experience has shown, there are con- 
tests and contests, just as there are managers 
and managers. .There are some agency direc- 
tors who seem:to think that after they have 
announced the prizes which have been hung 
up. and have adjured the men in the field to 
“go to it,” all that they need be expected to do 
is to sit back and calculate the amount of in- 
creased business which is coming in from every 
man in the field. 

On the other hand, there are others, the real 
leaders of the business, the men who would 
have made a success of politics, making ma- 
chinery or selling dry goods, who are smart 
enough to appreciate the fact that launching 
a contest is only the beginning, and that it 
must be fuiiuwed up right straight through if 
it is to produce anything really worth while. 

WHEN THERE’s A SLUMP 

The original announcement of the contest 
undoubtedly creates interest. Perhaps the agent 
decides, on the spur of the moment, that he 
will try to win one of the prizes, and take 
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that trip to the fair or Atlantic City that has 
been suggested. But after a few rebuffs the at- 
tractiveness of the prize is dimmed by the ap- 
parent difficulty of the task and he slumps back 
into his old attitude of indifference. 

This is especially likely to be true of the 
agent out in the country, far away from the 
stimulating influences of the general agency 
headquarters, where obstacles are numerous 
and perfectly plain, and opportunities do not 
look as good as they ought to. A man like 
this can be helped more than any other by a 
real contest, because the margin for develop- 
ment is so great. But the agent who has 
either gone to sleep on the job, or who has be- 
come so discouraged that he has ceased to 
struggle, cannot be galvanized into action 
merely by a single announcement, any more 
than the average prospect for insurance can 
be sold in the first five minutes of the first in- 
terview. 

Follow-up work is needed in both cases. 
The brain of the general agent who is using 
this feature should be cudgeled for novel ideas 
by means of which to keep the interest of the 
men up to the right point. “Stunts” of all 
sorts have a legitimate place in a contest, and 
whether they make the men laugh, or are in- 
tended simply to arouse curiosity and put a 
keen edge on interest, they are all worth while. 

One general agent who put on a big contest 
not long ago used the plan of writing to the 
wives of all his agents, telling them of the 
scheme, and agreeing to give each of them a 
present if the agent turned in a fixed amount 
of business. This plan worked well, and a 
good many of the chronic back-sliders were 
kept on the jump by their more energetic and 
ambitious better halves. 

Another manager, who happened to be a 
baseball fan, organized a league, appointed 
leading agents team captains, and put the 
various solicitors in the field under them, with 
great success. 

A similar contest was that organized by an 
agency on the horse-racing basis, where the 
force was split up and each outfit given a horse, 
which was entered in a big stake event. The 
position of the horses at the different stages 
of the race were indicated each week, and the 
men whose entries were fighting it out for the 
honors naturally did everything in their power 
to turn in the business and keep their favorites 
up front. A unique feature of this contest was 
that, as the different entries had various colors, 
according to race-track custom, the announce- 
ment of the positions at the successive fur- 
long posts was made on cards of the same 
color as that of the leading horse. This plan, 
of course, would not do unless the agency was 
located in a State where racing is permitted 
and where the agents were familiar with the 
different phases of the game. 

Another contest feature that should not be 
lost sight of is that while the capital prizes 
should be well worth striving for, and big 
enough to make everybody want them, there 
should be plenty of rewards for those who do 
not succeed in capturing the big awards. 
There are many agents whose fields are not 
promising, and who naturally lack the ability 
to turn in enough business to justify the 
agency in sending them on a trip or giving 


them a fine watch. But these agents should 
not be made to feel that they have no chance; 
on the contrary, the contest should be so ar- 
ranged that they will be sure to cash in, to the 
extent of their production. 

Prizes for the small producers as well as 
the large one will make everybody feel like 
working and will get results from the boys out 
in the country districts who have not been 
heard from for some time. 

Another good plan is to give special prizes 
for the best results during a given week or 
weeks. This will enable several different men 
to come in for a share of the prize-money 
while the contest is still on. Also, it is a good 
scheme to offer a prize for the most applica- 
tions, rather than the largest amount written, 
and it might be worth while to give a prize to 
the man securing the most interviews, without 
regard to what his success as to applications 
might have been. In the latter connection 
special cards giving facts about the inter- 
views should be filled in, and if the results 
do not look good, the data will be at hand on 
which to take up the proposition with the in- 
dividual agent, and see if some means cannot 
be found to enable him to put the “punch” 
into his interviews that will close the prospect 
and get the signature on the dotted line, where 
it belongs. 

even though contests have become more and 
more numerous during the past few years, it 
does not follow that they have lost their ef- 
fectiveness. On the other hand, they are just 
as good as ever, but the necessity of working 
them out in great detail, and then watching 
every feature of the competition until it is 
finally closed and the prizes awarded, has been 
emphasized. 


THE PROSPECT’S BUILD 

The build of a man (his height and weight) is 
an important factor in life insurance. 

Among insured lives the ‘average man” at 35 
years of age is 5 feet 9 inches and weighs 160 
pounds. For every inch above or below this 
height about five pounds must be added or sub- 
tracted. He gains about one-half pound with 
each year, regardless of height. (The ‘‘average 
woman” weighs a few pounds less than the man 
of the same height and age.) 

These are so-called “standard’’ figures. But 
in practical experience based on a vast number 
of insured lives a curious anomaly is noticed. 
The ‘standard’ proportions are really not the 
ideal proportions to insure the lowest mortality. 

Actual figures abundantly prove that among 
insured lives at the younger ages, say up to 30, 
there is a more favorable mortality among men 
a little overweight than among those who are 
“standard;”’’ and, on the contrary, among older 
lives, say, those over 45, it is best to be a little 
less than ‘“‘standard” weight than to be exactly 
the “standard,” these’ light-weights living 
longer than ‘“‘standard”’ weights at these older 
ages. Hence companies are fortunate to have 
their young policyholders rather heavy and the 
older clients somewhat underweight. 

Among insured lives of persons under 35 the 
lowest death rate is found among those who are 
about 10 per cent over ‘‘standard”’ weight. On 
the other hand, among those insuring at 50 
vears of age or older, the most favorable record 
is with men 10 per cent to 20 per cent below 
“standard” weight. In all these cases it is 
assumed that other factors affecting the risks 
are favorable. 

Another interesting fact is that very tall men, 
say those 6 feet and over, have a higher mor- 
tality than men of average height. Short men 
have a better chance of living than those of 
average height if they insure under 40 years of 
age; but, insuring after 40, they die earlier than 
their contemporaries who are standard height 

or tall. Why?—J/ohn IL. Davis, Medical Director, 
tinicable Life of Waco. 


Thursday 


PETER PHYFE 


He Calls Attention to All Art as the 
Acting of a Part as if in a Play 


THE GOBLINS 


The Different Agent Who Cracked a Tough Nut 
With the Hammer of a Little Madam and 
Johnny Pudgy Tummy 


SECOND TALK 

[ said that life insurance soliciting is an 
art; it is unlike washing windows, as wash- 
ing windows is unlike acting the part of a 
window washer in a play. Please, Master 
Novice, notice the comparison. All art is 
concerned with acting out a part. 

The sculptor acts out his part in marble; 
the landscape painter sketches the landscape, 
intent that he shall be true to his color values, 
but indifferent if he adds a tree or creates a 
cow and her calf. He may not know it, but 
he is saying “Come here, Oh ye of unseeing 
eye, and [| will prove that nature is beautiful.” 
He chucks in a three hundred-foot cascade as 
he chucks in the figure of a child, where per- 
haps no child has trod since Indian days. What 
is this but acting the part of a stage manager, 
where the drop curtain may be evening, flushed 
with all the colors of the sunset, and_ the 
painter sets his stage with anything that dis- 
closes the beauty which stirs his soul? 


THE APPEAL 


Note! that the artist in any art will never 
do more than thrill himself if he does not 
make his appeal to others. And to appeal to 
others he must create what will interest at 
least some who see the result of his labors. 
Therefore his first study will be to make his 
art interesting. 

[ have sometimes wished that men were not 
so hidebound in convention. J] should like to 
attire myself with a leopard skin about my 
loins and no other covering but sandals on my 
feet. The office boy of Mister Holdemout 
would throw a laughter fit and the stenog- 
rapher would giggle and blush into her type- 
writer. But you can bet I’d have an_inter- 
view. They might think I was a madman and 
they might be scared into a frazzle, but Hold- 
emout would dash from his cavern and ’phone 
for the police. When he saw that I was harm- 
less, he’d end by listening to what | had to 
say. I would be a kind of art futurist, which 
would move to laughter, anyhow. 


J. Stimsey MEEKER 


There’s that galloot, whom I backed with 
fifteen per until even I, who can see hope 
an empty beer keg, gave him up. Meeker 1 
trying to sell plated ware to women—an easy 
lay, but he can’t make it go. He'll end 4s he 
began, wearing out the seat of a stool, writ 


ing renewal receipts. Interesting to have J. 
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Slimsy call on you? About as interesting as 
to gaze fondly into the eye of a salted cod- 
fish. 

In clothing Meeker manages to make him- 
self as uninteresting as what he slings. He 
looks shabby in a new coat, and even his. hat 
has a way of inviting you to swat it. His 
hand-out is as conventional as the funeral 
sermon of a church deacon, with the family 
sitting in the front pew. Sell life insurance! 
He might as well attempt to sell celluloid back 
combs to a bald-headed woman-hater. He’s 
got the patter all right, but it’s less interesting 
than quotations of numbers from a calendar 
and as exciting for his hearers as a lecture to 
chorus girls on the conic sections. No wonder 
I've kissed good-bye to a hundred and fifty, 
backing Meeker. 


THe OTHER KIND 


Imagine yourself seated in your private of- 
fice. You've had a big lunch and the office is 
overheated. Your clerk brings you a paste- 
board and you glance at it. ny 

“Chuck him—kill him!” you exclaim. In 
the last year you’ve said a million times that 
you don’t want any more life insurance. And 
here’s another push-in. But for once your 
clerk, and the only time you can remember, 
doesn’t take his cue. He lingers. 

“What is it?” you ask. 

“Somehow he’s different. He’s a gentleman 
and—well, sir, if you should meet him you’d 
understand.” 

“Send him in!” you growl. You have a well- 
trained clerk and a man who has so impressed 
his personality on the clerk must be interest- 
ing—and if there is anything you really crave 
in this monotonous day it is to be interested. 

The agent enters. What is there about him 
that interests you from the moment his smil- 
ing face comes into the door? You cannot 
tell. But the man carries a kind of invisible 
mantle of a thrill wrapped about him. Per- 
haps it is his earnestness mixed with a very 
pleasant kind of courtesy—and, yes, if you 
must acknowledge it, carefully disguised flat- 
tery. But the fellow is an artist. The flattery 
is so neatly presented that you swallow it and 
wish for more. 

He doesn’t talk too much, just an inter- 
esting bit of suggestion that you are an im- 
portant merchant—and that’s true enough— 
and that he’s taken the liberty of offering you 
—well, it’s the same old thing but it’s different, 
different in a way you could not define, but 
different. 

“T don’t want more insurance,” you say and 
your brusqueness offends yourself far more 
than this courteous man near you. 

“That’s what they all say,” he replies, his 
eyes fixed on your own. “You see, sir, my 
trade is rather different from handing a 
hungry man a square meal. And sometimes, 
if you will allow me to make the suggestion, 
men can’t sense—by themselves—what, yes, 
what might mean the salvation to a little 
madam somewhere, about this time, perhaps, 
putting a kid into his cot for his afternoon 
nap. After all, we men, most of us, are a sort 
of deputy for a little madam somewhere.” 


How did the fellow know? Your eyes drop 
from his to linger on a picture of your little 
madam, back in your cylinder desk—a little 
madam with a kid in her arms. Yes, it is 
just about the time when Jeannette is putting 
“Johnny Pudgy Tummy” into his cot. 

“Tt isn’t pleasant to hand it to a fellow,” 
remarks the agent, “but suppose the goblins 
should get you—they might, you know. Maybe 
you've thought about all that and I’m wasting 
your time, but in the stress of modern busi- 
ness some men forget.” 

Suppose the goblins should get you? You 
have thought of that. 3ut this afternoon, 
somehow, you could never tell why, the gob- 
lins seem very real. 

“ve got some life insurance,” you reply, 
and with those keen eyes fixed on yours you 
have changed the “enough” which was about 


6“ 


to come out to “some.” 

“Yes—but in the interest of a possible lit- 
tle madam and a possible kid I’m putting it to 
you straight: Have you enough? You've the 
reputation of an unusually good business man. 
Please think it over before you answer. Have 
you enough?” 

You know you haven't. In the end, al- 
though you don’t want to, you acknowledge 
it. All the rest, until you have made an ap- 
pointment for the doctor to call on you, fol- 
lows so naturally that afterward it seems as 
if you had asked the agent to call and had 
not only suggested the form of policy and 
amount, but had insisted that for fear the 
goblins should get you, and soon, he must do 
you the favor to take a check for the first 
premium. 

You feel good about it. You feel so good 
that you get out your box of the brand you 
keep for particular occasions and ask the agent 
to have one. Then you show him the picture 
and tell the latest bon mot of Johnny Pudgy 
Tummy. 

Master Novice, what do you suppose the 
agent says to himself as he stamps the app 
with his name before mailing it to the home 
office ? 

“That was a tough nut to crack! Took him 
just after lunch, when he felt good. He’s as 
hard as nails, when you tackle him with the 
usual talky-talk, but he’s a softy about his 
little madam and Johnny Pudgy Tummy. Dim- 
mock put me wise. He swallows flattery as a 
clam swallows sea water. But if the goblins 
do get him I’ve sure done a good turn to the 
madam and the kid.” 

Artist! Well I guess that agent was an 
artist. And, see! The success went back to 
the impression made on the clerk. 

If in any other way you can’t be interest- 
ing, dress yourself like an old-fashioned cigar 
store Indian and enter an office with a war 
whoop and a tomahawk. Scalp the clerk and 
with the reeking scalp lock extended go into 
the private office. Lock the door, smash the 
‘phone with your tomahawk and bring your 
victim on his knees to the dotted line. But 
that’s all hyperbole. You don’t have to do 
things like that. All you’ve got to do is to be 
interesting. TThat’s a talk by itself, so we'll 
leave it till next time. 
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EXPECTATION OF LIFE—MALES 


In the recently issued supplement to the 
seventy-fifth annual report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths and Marriages some 
new English life tables of much interest are 
given. Two of the chief tables are English 
Life Tables No. 7 and No. 8. Table No. 7 is 
based upon the census of 1901 and 1911, and upon 
the deaths during 1901-1910. Table No. 8 is 
based upon the census of 1911 and on the deaths 
during 1910-1912. These tables relate to 
England and Wales and embody the changes in 
the incidence of death rates which have occurred 
in our population since the preceding English 
Life Table No. 6 was issued. This No. 6 table 
was based upon the censuses of 1891 and 1901, 
and on the deaths during 1891-1900. The facts 
have been scientifically treated by George King, 
a distinguished past-president of the Institute 
of Actuaries. 

It is interesting to compare the expectation of 
life according to these three English Life Tables 
Nos. 6, 7, 8. 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE (MALES) BY THREE 
ENGLISH LIFE TABLES 





No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 
(1891-1900) (1901-1910) (1910-1912) 

AGE Years Years Years 
Waaaisi-écea ean 44.1 18.5 51.5 

Bakeware é cata 49.6 51.8 53.1 
Bane asta aie 41.0 43.0 44.2 
eee ery Tee 33.1 34.8 35.8 
Miawaaewewe aes 25.6 27.0 27.7 
DMaeceaaveaces 18.9 19.8 20.3 
cee ET 12.9 13.5 13.8 
(Serer errr 8.0 8.4 8.5 
Wired corcecueus 1.6 4.9 4.9 
CRiwecerae ences 2.6 2.6 2.9 


The words ‘expectation of life’ mean the 
total future lifetime, which on the average will 
be passed through by males at the various ages 
stated in the above table. For example, and 
taking the most recent life table, No. 8, a male 
at his birth will, on the average, live for 51.5 
years. 

These actuarial life tables, while too technical 
and complex for detailed explanation in a short 
article, contain material for a host of answers 
to really interesting questions relating to human 
life. Suppose, for example, a man aged forty 
wants to know what chance he has of living to 
age eighty. For this purpose one uses a column 
of the life table, which may be called the ‘“Num- 
ber Living’ at each age. Here are some of 
these results for various ages, taken from 
English Life Table No. 8 (1910-1912): 





MALES 
AG Number Living 
Drccsvrsecseces wees 1,000,000 
POidascacete ee hee ae $12,414 
Uy st d-ar aie oe. yams ar ave aad 793,435 
Wer iacase ced xs 7 762,227 
se PEO LEL CEO ETE 716,727 
SR ciewaceuce ante 643,333 
Na RE Poe re are ree 521,103 
Wddcsdustameeee wate 354,308 
Dvihtewateee chara cnet 121,935 
tenga Pee yt wed 13,608 


This column is purely technical. It does not 
mean, for instance, that there are 1,000,000 male 
babies or that there are 13,608 old men aged 
ninety. But this column enables us to reply to 
the question above put, and to many others. 

What is the chance of a man aged thirty at- 
taining age fifty? The above column ‘Number 
Living’ gives the means of answering this ques- 
tion. It is got by dividing the 643,333 at age 
fifty by the 762,227 at age thirty. The result is 
34. In 100 chances there are 84 chances in his 
favor and 16 chances against him. Thus the 
odds in favor of a man aged thirty attaining 
age fifty are more than 5 to 1. The man of 
thirty has a good chance of attaining age fifty. 

Similarly, the chance of a male at birth attain- 
ing age ninety--a very small chance—is given by 
dividing 13,608 by 1,000,000. Working this out, as 
before, the odds will be found to be 72 t6 1 
against a male at birth living to age ninety. 
Jnsuranee Observer, London, 


HANDLING 3000 PROSPECTS A YEAR 


Some five years ago a young man in a large 
Middle Western city decided he would enter 
the life insurance business as a salesman. He 
had had no previous selling experience, his per- 
sonality was not such as would incline anyone 
to set him down as a “‘natural-born salesman,” 
and his knowledge of life insurance and its 
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benefits was no more than that of the ordi- 
nary man who has taken a passing interest in 
our business. 

He had no pull with anybody, or any concern, 
and the value of his acquaintance from an in- 
surance-producing standpoint was practically 
nothing. 

His chief assets were energy, enthusiasm, 
clean character, and an unspotted reputation. 

He wanted to make money—big money—and 
he was willing to work and work hard for it. 

The agency manager whose good fortune it 
was to enlist the services of the young man 
of this story was able to impress upon him in 
such a manner that he believed it, that the 
secret of success in selling life insurance is 
“Seeing People,’’ and that the more people 
approached on the subject of life insurance the 
more policies sold. Se he went to work in- 
spired with the idea that he would see just as 
many people every day as he possibly could. 

In the beginning his calls were made on the 
haphazard plan, each day's solicitations being 
largely determined by the developments of that 
day, those whom he approached being selected 
by chance and circumstance. He kept a record 
of those on whom he called, but his calls were 
not planned in advance. On some days he 
would undertake to canvass an entire building, 
starting at the top and visiting every office, 
but soon discovered that there were such dis- 
advantages to that plan as caused him to 
abandon it. He also found that it was to his 
advantage to know the name of the man on 
whom he was calling rather than to try to get 
it at the time of the interview. But notwith- 
standing his crude methods he was securing 
many applications and making money. 

As a logical consequence of his determination 
to succeed—and succeed big—and the tremen- 
dously hard and unsystematic work he was do- 
ing, the young man began to plan his work in 
advance and from the directories at his dis- 
posal listed up names which, considered from 
the standpoint of occupation and residence, in- 
dicated people who could buy ordinary insurance. 
These names he put on cards and the result of 
each interview was noted on the card. From 
this beginning a large and valuable card index 
system has been developed. 

It further occurred to him that those who 


were being marked off as hopeless prospects 
might be made of some value; therefore he*de- 
termined that he would try to capitalize in 
some way every man on whom he called. If the 
application was not secured he would suggest 
that possibly the prospect could give him the 
names of friends who might be interested; pro- 
posing that on account of any insurance placed 
and paid for their assistance would be recog- 
nized and remunerated. 

_He was agreeably surprised to find a cheerful 
willingness on the part of nearly every man 
to suggest names. Whenever a policy was 
placed on such a lead he returned to the man 
who had given it and gave him a fair reward 
for his assistance, taking occasion to again dis- 
cuss the matter of insurance for himself. If 
names suggested proved of no value it ap- 
peared to be the courteous, businesslike’ thing 
to do to return to the man who gave the names 
and explain the result of the interviews, usually 
securing some more names and again discuss- 
ing the matter of his insurance. 

By systematically and conscientiously follow- 
ing this plan he found that in very few instances 
was he making calls that were utterly wasted. 
He was getting a large number of people inter- 
ested in his work; and while enjoying the good 
will and assistance of those who had first turned 
him down for personal insurance, this occa- 
sional favorable contact with them was im- 
perceptibly developing them as prospects, while 
they made it worth his while to keep them 
in line by reason of the suggestions and intro- 
ductions which they willingly gave. 

The business of this young man has grown to 
tremendous proportions and he now has two 
office assistants whose time is entirely em- 
ployed in keeping track of his prospects. 

He is no longer able to keep up the close per- 
sonal touch with those who are helping him by 
their suggestions that he maintained in the be- 
ginning, but they are kept in line and fully in- 
formed by a capable correspondent. 

During each of the past three years this man 
has personally handled, through personal con- 
tact, 3000 possible prospects for life insurance, 
and 3000 insurance calls is the yearly task that 
he not only sets for himself but rigidly and 
religiously performs! 

He uses an automobile now and has his own 
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chauffeur. No one begrudges him his success, 
because he has earned it in a way that any 
other life insurance salesman can earn it who is 
willing to pay the price.—R. W. Sterens, in Tie 
Illinois Life Bulletin. 


SOMEBODY PAYS 


Did it ever occur to you that it does not mak: 
any difference whether a man carries life in 
surance or not, the loss is paid for just th: 
same? 

Death means loss, and losses must be paid. 
It is an exact commercial and economic principle 
that a value always must replace a value or 
there is loss. 

Because it is only one case, the attention of 
the world is not called to it, but that one loss is 
paid just the same whether the man has life in- 
surance or not. 

In one case the insurance company pays, in the 
other his family pays by his children going 
without education, by their joining the great 
army of wage-earners; in some coin or other the 
loss of that activity is paid for. 

And if you can go out with this argument and 
just pick out every case and study the circum- 
stances of each individual you talk to, and put 
your finger on that risk and hold it up and shake 
it before his face, you won’t have to urge the 
examination first to write that man life insur- 
ance, because he is already to buy if he has the 
money.—Charles F. Junod, in The Franklin Life 
Bulletin. 


The newly issued fire and marine section of 
The Spectator Year Book contains a list of over 
2400 fire insurance companies of the United 
States that have failed, retired, .or are at 
present in the hands of receivers. Insurance 
men would do well to paste such a list in the 
hat of every blithering politician throughout 
the country who cackles over enormous insur- 
ance profits as a preliminary to laying a cut 
rate bill on the floor of his legislature. It might 
cause the mouthy friends of fat jobs to exercise 
for a brief space such thinking muscles as they 
may happen to have and thereby rest those 
overworked sinews that continually do agitate 
their talking machines.—/usurance Monitor. 
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The Germania Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


To an experienced and aggressive field-man an ex- 
ceptional opportunity presents itself for an agency 
contract, including a liberal collection fee, maximum 
commissions as well as other allowances, which will 
enable him to build up a splendid organization. 

The Company has several other equally attractive 
vacancies at other points. 


Address in confidence, giving fuli particulars, 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Supt. of Agencies 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED 


VEST POCKET 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 
and Net Cost of Insurance 


Premium Ratgs.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. Ages 20 to 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life, 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 


Po.icy Provistons.—Arranged by subjects. Age Limit. Application, 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 


Net Cost or Insurancg.—Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the nine years 1906-14 on policies one, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms. 


Tue Vest Pocket Lirk AGENTS BrikF as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. It contains 282 pages, is printed on a fine quality 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3% inches wide, and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 127 organizations. 
PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 


A discount of 2U per cent will be made on all orders of 
100 copies or more 
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THE KEEN-LOOKING GENTLEMAN 
TAKES A HAND* 
A SKETCH 

Scene I. Discovers John Herniss, a 
business man, ripping open a pile of en- 
velopes. His desk, table and office chairs 
are of the finest mahogany. 

Time. Nine A. M., 

inter a keen-looking gentleman. 

Keen Gen. (Courteously but firmly). 
May I have a moment? 
(Slightly irritated by the 
interruption.) What is it? 

IX. Gen. You have a worry which— 

Her. (Impatiently.) Did you come 
to tell my fortune or talk business? 
Why don’t you get down to brass tacks? 

K. Gen. (Gently but courageously. ) 
You are wasting more time than I am. 

Her. (Rudely.) Well, why don't 
you say something? 

K. Gen. You earn $4000 a year. 

Her. What’s that to you? 

K. Gen. (Patiently.) Is that to the 
point ? 


Herniss. 


Her. Well, why do you bother me, 
anyway? I didn’t ask you to come in 
here. 

K. Gen. (Determinedly.) You are 
rated at $6000, but you are heavily in 
debt. 

Her. How the— 

Kk. Gen. You have a wife and three 
children. 

Her. Yes, but how is it your busi- 
ness? 

K. Gen. If hungry creditors should 
ever begin to pounce upon your assets 
I want to take a hand. 

Her. (Puzzled but attentive.) I don't 
understand. 

K. Gen. I want you to let me take 
care of the wife and babies—become their 
guardians, as it were. 

Her. (Interested) 
Cost anything? 


It listens good. 


y * Copyright, 1915, by The Spectator Company, New 
ork. 


A mere trifle. 
Her. A trifle, eh? I thought there 
was a string to it somewhere. 


IX. Gen. 


KK. Gen. It hardly reaches the pro- 
portions of a string. 
ling. 

Her. All right, but if it turns out to 
be a rope— 


Call 1t a—a—a ravel- 


(They look at a piece of paper and 
talk in low earnest tones for a few min- 
utes. Presently Herniss opens his check 
book and is about to write when Mrs. 
Hlerniss enters. She is a pretty, well- 
preserved woman of thirty.) 

Mrs. Her. 


what are you doing? 


(Suspiciously.) John, 


Her. Something for you, dear. 
Mrs. Her. (Clapping her 
You're buying me a piano. 


hands. ) 


Her. (Guess again, dear. 

Mrs. Her. Oh, I know, 
mobile. 

Her. No, dear, it’s— 

Mrs. Her. (Poutingly.) I won't have 
anything else until I get an automobile 


it’s an auto: 


and a piano. Give me that check book. 
(She takes it out of his hand and puts 
it in a pigeon hole of the desk.) 

Her. (Winking slyly at the keen-look- 
ing gentleman.) I guess we'll have to 
put this off for awhile. 

(He leaves the office for a moment 
with his wife and returns presently, draws 
a check and hands it to the keen-looking 


gentleman. ) 


Scene II. Parlor of Mrs. Herniss. 
The furniture is of the finest and a new 
grand piano fills up one corner of the 
room, 

Time. Six months subsequent to 
Scene I. 

Discover Mrs. Herniss and three 
children of varying ages. The children 
show evidence of neglect. Mrs. Herniss 
sits in a mahogany rocker. Her head is 
thrown back and she looks at things with 


a vacant expression. 
and white. 


Hler face is worn 
The door bell rings. Enter 
a servant. 
Servant. 
Mrs. Her. 
see anyone, Mary. 


A gentleman, Ma’‘am. 
Tell him I’m not able to 


Servant. But he says he must see 
you, Ma’am. 
Mrs. Her. 


him come in. 


It’s very particular. 
(Wearily.) Oh, well, let 


Enter the keen-looking gentleman. 
Mrs. Her. 
me with bills? 


Have you come to torment 


I come to pay bills, not to 
I’m here to help you. 


Kk. Gen. 
collect them. 
Mrs. Her. 


But how can anyone help me? 


That’s what they all say. 
My hus- 
band was killed in that terrible automo- 
bile accident. (Beginning to weep.) 
And bills, bills are coming every hour 
and IT haven’t anything to pay with. And 
John would be alive this minute if | 
hadn’t begged him to buy that awful 
machine. (She is unconsolable. ) 

K. Gen. Still, things are not as bad 
as they might be. 

Mrs. Her. (Vetulantly.) 
be worse? 

Kk. Gen. Yes. Did I not say that | 
came to help you? 

Mrs. Iler. 
him.) Oh, you’re going to talk religion. 


Could they 


(Determined to expose 


If you’ve got anything but words in you, 
show me how to pay my debts? 

K. Gen. (Taking a paper out of his 
pocket and handing it to her.) Will that 
help any? 

Mrs. Her. 
One thousand dollars! Why do you 


(In helpless amazement. ) 


mock me? 


K. Gen. The money is yours, Mrs. 
Herniss. 
Mrs. Her. (Unable to understand it.) 


Where does it come from? 


K. Gen. From me. I’m your guar- 


dian. Your husband appointed me to 
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look after you and the children that 
morning you interrupted us. 
Mrs. Her. 


l remember now. but | thought he was 


(Recognizing him.) Oh, 


buying something! And he said he 
would send you away. 

K. Gen. He did, but not until we made 
it all right for you and the children. And 
I’m to bring you $1000 a year for 20 
years. 

Mrs. Her. 


Dear John, | might have known that he 


(In an ecstasy of relief.) 


would always be thinking about me. 
K. Gen.  (Disappointedly.) — Have 
you nothing to say to the guardian who 
went to your husband and bore his scoffs 
and insults and all but compelled him to 
do this thing for you? 
Mrs. Her. (Venitently.) 
everyone has been better to me than | 
(To the children. ) 
come and kiss the man who has saved 


Forgive me, 


deserve. Darlings, 


us all from I know not what. 
Curtain. 


{[N. B.—This effective argument will be 
found useful by agents. Managers and 
agents desiring copies in leaflet form for 
use aS canvassing documents should com- 
municate with The Spectator Company, 135 
William street, New York.] 


THE POWER OF INTEREST 


The firm foundation on which legal reserve 
life insurance is built is interest earnings from 
carefully selected investments which are desig- 
nated and held, for further safety, by the State, 
combined with a strict adherence to the law of 
mortality, which has been determined with such 
accuracy that it is knawn, to the smallest frac- 
tion, just how many persons of a given age and 
number will die each year. The only thing the 
old line comany can not do is pick out the indi- 
vidual who will die; but when one applies who 
looks as if he might be ‘‘it,’’ he is declined with 
thanks. 

Statistics show about eighty-two per cent of 
the value of combustible property’ insured 
against fire, and seven per cent of the estimated 
value of American lives covered by life insur- 
ance. Nevertheless, it is claimed that seven- 
eighths of what Americans leave at death is life 
insurance. 

It is a grim fact that nineteen out of twenty 
fail to provide for old age or for their families; 
that eight million women must work to live; 
that thirty-five per cent of widows are in want, 
while ninety per cent lack life’s common com- 
forts; that ninety per cent of the men who have 
engaged in active business fail to reach old 
‘age with a competency; and ninety per cent of 
the children who enter school at the age of six 
have to leave and go to work before they com- 
plete the eighth grade. 

A mortgage on the home, or money borrowed 
for the business, at, say, six per cent, depletes, 
through the worry it creates, the happiness of 
that home or the energy required for the busi- 
ness. If the man dies, who pays the mortgage? 
How shall the money or the brains be made 
good for the business? What man could refuse, 
when assuming such six per cent indebtedness, 
to absolutely guarantee its full payment in the 
event of his death, if shown that an additional 
two per cent or three per cent interest would 
do the trick and further increase his estate ?— 
The Fra, 
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PETER PHYFE 
The Agent Gives a World-Old Receipt 
for Making Yourself Interesting 
to Others 





BLACK ANGELS 


Peter Phyfe Tells a Story Concerning a Persimmon 
Tree, a Rope and His Grandfather, ard Five 
Minutes of Tongue-Swinging 


THirp TALK 


Hlow can a fellow make himself interest- 
ing?’ Understand, that is only the begin- 
ning of the art of soliciting. But if you can- 
not make yourself interesting you'd better 
shell peas in a canning factory; you cannot 
sell life insurance. 

The most interesting man I ever met was 
my own grandfather. Jxcuse the personal 
note; | can’t help it. I stick to facts and my 
grandfather could have caused a_ boiled 
lobster to sit up and listen to him. With that 
eye fixed on you and that finger pointed into 
your face, not to listen you would have had to 
be a dead man. When I[ was a boy I used to 
wonder as to the secret of the old man’s 
power. Now [| think J understand it. 

Let me give you one example of this ability 
to interest people and move their hearts. My 
vrandfather was devoted to many causes, and 
the cause of the liberation of the slaves was 
to him a religion. Just before the Civil War 
he had the audacity to go South and lecture 
on abolition. Very likely to-day he’d be 
preaching Belgium liberty in Berlin. They 
might back him against a wall and shoot him, 
but I doubt it. 

One night, after a lecture in Mississippi, the 
hearers were so delighted with what they had 
heard that they sat him on a rail and rode 
him out of town to a dead persimmon tree. 
He never ate persimmons afterward; said that 
they turned against his stomach. A rope was 
thrown over a stout limb and knotted around 
the lecturer’s neck, 


Five Minutes 

“Ye kin have five minutes ter swing yer 
tongue,” said the leader of the executioners. 
“Then it’s yer’s fer er region where we've 
never heerd of nigger angels.” 

The old man looked the other in the eye. 
“How about your own black mammy?” he 
asked, “Didn't she coddle you, didn’t she put 
you to sleep in her arms with her dear old 
croonings? Weren't the happiest days you can 
remember of all your life those in the little 
cabin, before the fire of pine knots, where she 
told you how br’ terrapin got ketched in th’ 
bresh fire? The corn-pone sizzled on the 
shovel, you and the coon dog, his head in your 
lap, snitfed the fragrant odor, snuggled nearer 
to the snapping blaze, and on and on went ol’ 
mammy’s sing-song. And when she died— 
that couldn’t have been so long ago—are you 
ashamed of those tears? as you left the old 





woman’s cabin behind you, at the edge of tic 


plantation in the dusky ‘silence, with her desc 
labor-scarred body waiting for the burial. [i 
you not think—do you not think—of yo 
dear ol’ mammy as waiting for you in son) 
place somewhere, with her wrinkled face and 
love-filled eyes? A nigger angel? I'll leave 
it to you, sir, if there are not nigger angels >” 

“See he’ar!” exclaimed the leader. “This 
old coon has meat in him. ’Twould be a 
damned waste ter hitch him ter this persim- 
mon tree. I'll be responsible ter this he’ar 
community thet he’ll go North and we'll be 
free of him. What says ye, boys? Ain’t it a 
waste of a persimmon tree, a good rope, and 
a coon with sich speech in him—damn him ?” 

A few weeks later my grandfather appeared 
at the gate of our place. The leader in the 
persimmon tree rites had donated a spavined 
horse, a neighbor had supplied an old gig and 
harness, and the lecturer had believed it was 
full time to make his getaway. 


Fir, YourseEtr Up 

Never mind about more yarns of the most 
interesting man I ever met. [ wanted an il- 
lustration of his power, so as to show wherein 
that power lay. And I'll bet the old gentle- 
man became so interested in the imaginary 
mammy that he forgot the rope around his 
neck. /:arnestness, and earnestness spelled in 
caps a foot high, wouldn’t be amiss. 

St. Paul before Agrippa; Patrick Henry 
with his “If this be treason make the 
most of it’; Plain old Franklin at the gorgeous 
French court, all attempting to get speech with 
him; Lincoln with his simple but immorial 
Gettysburg talk; and, yes, Joseph Jefferson in 
“Rip van Winkle,” if you want something a 
little more modern, whistling to his dog and 
bringing tears to the eyes of those who be- 
held the wistful face. 

Fill yourself up to the gullet with a sub- 
ject and you'll have to let some out or you'll 
explode. Think of your trade as the most 
important, the most glorious of all trades. 
Think of life insurance for what it is—a 
method for mitigating all human suffering. 
Keep before you the cases you can easily dig 
up, where life insurance has lifted clerks in- 
to business for themselves, has paid off mort- 
gages, has kept old men in old age out of 
almshouses, has shielded the widow from gar- 
ment-making penury, has provided food, cloth- 
ing and education for the orphan. 


A Gtortous Jos 

Yes, you'll think of your commissions. It’s 
a razor-back shoat of a man who doesn’t think 
of commissions. You ought to provide a good 
living for your family and yourself. That 
alone should bring the liveliest kind of ear- 
nestness. But added to every dollar of com- 
missions you earn, you increase the sum total 
of comfort and happiness, and you decrease 
the sum total of suffering and _ misery. 
Shouldn’t that put ginger into a dead clam 
of an agent? 

No matter what your natural limitations 
are you can emulate St. Paul before Agrippa 
or Lincoln at Gettysburg, if you are fully alive 
to the earnestness of your trade. If you are 
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in earnest, men will only have to look you once 
in your face; they can no more push aside 
your message than if you carried the news of 
an inheritance. A man filled with the right 
brand of earnestness can no more hide his fill- 
ing than can a miner a filling to the throttle 
with a wild brand of frontier whisky. 

This kind of earnestness gives a grip to the 
solicitor like that of a hundred-ton pile puller. 
Did you ever see the contrivance? It grips 
the head of a forty-foot timber and sucks it 
out of the mud as you might lift a tack with a 
claw-hammer. That’s the kind of grip that 
pulls the apps from the dead uns and that’s the 
crip that comes from earnestness. 

Said Charles Kingsley: “I go at what I am 
about as if there were nothing else in the 
world. That’s the secret of hard-working 
men.” And Charles Dickens wrote: ‘‘What- 
ever I have tried to do in life, I have tried 
with all my heart to do well; whatever I have 
devoted myself to, I have devoted myself to 
completely; in great aims and small, I have 
always been thoroughly in earnest.” 

There’s a silicitor I know who is so chock 
full of his craft that even in his off hours his 
talk drifts as naturally into life insurance as 
the thoughts of a soldier drift toward home. 
His wife tells me that he’s preoccupied and 
gruff at breakfast, but she knows that his mind 
is full of the problem of “getting ’em coming” 
for a new day and she forgives him. Inter- 
esting? Even his talk on a plain non-partici- 
pating life policy holds a kind of thrill. For 

half-hour last week he held me with the 
story of landing a tenner. When J came to 
think it over, the tale was about as entertain- 
ing as a political editorial, but from his lips 
it was exciting as a scalp-risking escape in a 
good Indian yarn. 

Then there’s a shoe dealer in a scrap -of a 
store on Third avenue. He will get so ex- 
cited over the sale of a pair of seventy-five 
cent overshoes that his hand will tremble and 
his face flush. When the shoe man talks about 
shoes a whole Arabian Nights’ entertainment 
in footwear suggests itself to the customer. 

You cannot write life insurance if you fail 
to make yourself interesting, and you cannot 
be interesting if you are not everlastingly in 
earnest. The shoe dealer is a lesson to all 
of us. We've gota very different trade, a trade 
which was never so splendid as it is to-day and 
a trade into which we can put our whole heart 
and soul. 

Let us chase commissions with every ounce 
of energy and earnestness with which we can 
inspire ourselves. And the wonderful, beau- 
tiful thing is that in earning our commissions 
we are helping the cause of humanity. 


WRITES HIM ON THE ROOF 
George, S. Binder, representing the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
writes the home office as follows: 


I cannot help but write you a few lines tell- 
ing you my experience along the line of circu- 
lar letters. A week ago I had fourteen replies 
from circular letters. I have written nine out 
of the fourteen and two of them I didn’t get to 
See. One of them I have written on the roof of 
a two-story building. He wouldn’t come down 
to listen to me, so I climbed the ladder and 
.wrote his application on the skylight. 


TEACH ECONOMY 

Having adopted the name of one of the 
greatest Presidents of the United States, the 
officers of the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., are naturally interested in all 
that Abraham Lincoln said regarding life in- 
surance and economy. In one of his addresses 
he used the following expression, which may 
well be applied as a life insurance argument: 


THE COST OF NEW BUSINESS 


Life insurance companies operating in the 
United States are required to furnish a state- 
ment each year of the amount of expenses 
directly chargeable to the procurement of new 
business and the loading on the premiums re- 
ceived for such business, In the accompany- 
ing table these items are shown for over sixty 
companies, as reported by them for the year 
1914. The loading, the percentage of loading 
to new premiums and the expenses on new 
business are taken from the exhibits of the 
companies themselves, to which we have added 
the percentage of expenses to loading, the new 
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Loading | Per Cent. 
NAME OF COMPANY. on New to New 
Premiums. Premiums. 
3. % 

Etna Life... ‘ oe 215,379 14.4 
Bankers, Neb. . 53,893 a 
Bankers, Ia... oo 22.0 
Berkshire Life. ; 7,771 21.3 
Canada Life 109) pe 22.2 
Columbian National. 11.8 
Connecticut General 5 16.6 
Connecticut Mutual. . 126,823 18.1 
Equitable, N. Y i Pp 1,306,772 28.3 
Equitable, Iowa er 140,805 24.4 
Germania Life. 117,141 18.7 
Home Life, N. Y P : 77,956 17.9 
Manhattan. P ; ; 48,037 6 : 
Manufacturers. 93,647 20.4 
Massachusetts Mutual. | 256,662 19.7 
Mutual Benefit. . ; ee) 486,908 19.1 
Mutual Life...... | 1,249,027 22.8 
National Life 150,390 23.0 
New England 190,329 20.7 
New York Life ; 2,099,831 23.4 
North American, Canada 18.0 
Northwestern Mutual 35 19.9 
Penn Mutual 483,639 20.2 
Phoenix Mutual > | 125,922 20.7 
Pittsburgh L. & T | 94,405 21.2 
Provident L. & T 222,409 17.3 
Prudential. . 494,640 11.5 
Security Mutual.... ‘i | 41,518 24.9 
State Mutual... . | 114,648 18.6 
Sumlile:. 2... erate] SIGMA hb vcccess 
Travelers....... : 221,504 14.3 
Union Central 423,565 23.7 
Union Mutual , 42,566 20.7 

Totals..... $10,703,057 19.8 
“Companies using preliminary term 
American Bankers. . . $47,462 63.3 
Bankers Reserve : 94,292 53.5 
Beneficial Life 78,858 : 
Capitol Life ; 99,946 69.2 
Central of U.S 186,214 61.2 
Continental, Utah 140,711 65.0 
Federal Life ; , §2,321 63.0 
Fidelity Mutual. ee 256,322 56.9 
Franklin Life 136,17 1 59.3 
Illinois Life 79.0 
Intermational 68.0 
Kansas City ; 581, 670 77.5 
La Fayette Life co 36,747 64.0 
Lincoln National $8,655 55.4 
Michigan Mutual... 90,889 41.1 
Midland Life. .. 57,294 70.0 
Missouri State 518,116 64.9 
North American, II] 98,136 60.0 
Occidental, Cal on 69,750 61.7 
Northern, Mich 30,419 54.1 
Old Colony 11,554 58.7 
Pacific Mutual 417,599 56.2 
Peoples Life, Til 19,465 66.5 
Peoria Life 80,409 73.2 
Reliz ince | ¥ ife 263,859 61.0 
Scandia Life § Hi 60.5 
Security of America 56,769 , 
State Life 172,854 69.0 
U.S .S Annuity & Life. . 58,946 67.0 

Total... CECE Rar 4,379,029 62.9 
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“Teach economy ; that is one of the first and 
highest virtues. It begins with saving money.” 

The best way to save money is to buy life 
insurance, thereby creating an estate in an 
instant which could not be accumulated for 
many years through ordinary methods of sav- 
ing, while the constant necessity of providing 
for the premiums teaches economy in the 
highest degree. 


business actually paid for (excluding all re- 
vivals and additions) and the apparent cost 
per $1000 of new business thus secured. 

In order to secure uniformity of conditions 
as to operation, the table is divided into two 
sections, the first including companies using 
the full reserve basis from the start; the 
second giving companies operating under pre- 
liminary term, modified preliminary term or 
the select and ultimate plans. It will be noted 
that the second group shows a much higher 
average cost than the first, due possibly to 
the fact that the companies are much younger 
and are expending larger amounts in building 
up agency plants. 


New Business 


























Expenses | Per Cent. | | Cost 
on New } to New Business. Per 
Business. Loading. | $1,000 
$ } % $ % 
674,522 | 313.17 63,534,488 10. 62 
159,911 | 296.71 | 7,575,654 21.11 
700,813 } 41,757,195 | 16.78 
92,285 6,473,938 14.26 
291,609 | 14,159,349 20.61 
153,477 | 15,034,154 | 10.21 
217,826 | 17,365,443 12.55 
351,961 14.86 
2,554,561 | | 18.44 
316,059 | } 20.87 
323,744 18.50 
207,280 } | 15.75 
124,707 | | 17.61 
378,503 | 814, | 35.1 
672,596 42,161,912 | 15.95 
1,292,767 78.997.698 | 16.36 
3,133,006 147,720,038 | 21.21 
357,576 21,136,990 | 16.92 
563,598 30,648,993 18.39 
4,659,701 226,674,121 20.56 
168,879 j 6,539,726 25.81 
2,237,440 | 253 49 | 129,550,965 | 17.27 
1,332,383 275.46 } 71,906,876 | 18.53 
376,283 298.80 | 19,555,464 19.24 
170,184 180.18 18,879,816 | 9.01 
530,875 238. 67 40,296,988 | 13.17 
1,971,827 | 398.49 161,430,602 12.21 
99,672 | 240.11 6,741,254 | 14.78 
325,777 | 284.21 19,674,195 | 16.56 
1,066,354 | 339.05 31,917,422 | 33.41 
737,254 | 332.85 59,511,504 | 12.38 
840,122 198.38 53,168,365 | 15.80 
105,401 247. 68 6,289,790 | 16.76 
7,188, 953 254.09 $1,564,665,714 | 17.38 
$82,150 173.11 $2,661,146 30.87 
149, 9% 39 158.96 5,099,207 29.39 
133.30 5,553,513 18.93 
122.36 4,372,000 27.97 
152.62 10,416,600 27.30 
195,719 139.08 6,853,669 28.56 
71,372 137.29 3,729, 661 19.27 
254,064 | 99.10 227, 17.86 
187,438 137.69 1 22.66 
422,772 108.89 47; 028 ,615 24.84 
230,058 145.19 12,702,600 18.10 
667,958 114.83 21,895,437 30.51 
52,712 143.48 1,857,484 28.39 
104,097 117.32 12,387, 836 8.41 
200,877 220.84 8,265,500 24.29 
5,53 131.83 2,593, 9% 29.12 
124.84 24.82 
117.19 17.69 
159.29 30.59 
147.51 502, 17.93 
134.63 "731, 686 21.25 
127.18 22,202,449 23.92 
112.08 3,067,330 7.11 
; 123.29 nseaaee 31.65 
407,895 154.58 14 925,355 27.33 
94,471 108.65 4,591, O44 20.58 
73,980 130.35 3,036,651 24.37 
210,980 122.05 7,2 $8,294 28.94 
59,340 100. 68 3,163,501 18.75 
5,639,268 128.56 242,880,571 23.24 
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HINTS—SQUINTS—MINTS 


(Written Specially for Tue Specrator by a 
Veteran Observer of Men and Matters) 
A long face—corners of mouth droop- 

ing—eyves flashing—a curse on his lips. 

No, no! dear reader, that isn’t a snap- 

shot of a good solicitor just after a man 

failed to keep his promise. That’s a thug 

—a ward heeler—a villain of the movies 

Am glad to set you right. Hint. 
Healthy? Sure! Eyesight good, hear- 

ing sharp, teeth clean, breath sweet, a 

spring in your walk, a smile on your lips, 

head clear, liver on the job, digestion per- 
fect, heart steady and regular, nerves 
under control—7H/E-N you can conquer! 

Don’t spar for an opening unless fitted 

to follow it with a knockout punch. 

Many a battle has been lost because the 

solicitor was only go per cent perfect. 

Make it an even 100 per cent, or post- 

pone the “bout.” 

“My wife would raise h—1 if I should 
take a policy of insurance!” said a man 
to me one day. “Well, well,” I replied, 
“What would she raise if you died zwith- 
out any?” “I dunno,” said he. “Well, 
I'll inform you then—blisters on her 
hands, a lame back, stooped shoulders, 


debts she could never pay, a big crop of 
nervous worries, the stings and burns and 
pangs of poverty, eh.” “By Jove, I be- 
lieve a little h—l is better than that; 
make it $5000,” he blurted out. Some 
man! 

“Gee! When I mentioned life insur- 
ance that chap looked at me as if I had 
just been discharged from the State peni- 
tentiary.” Sure! He was probably very 
suspicious, anyway, and you were in such 
a hurry you did not take time to make 
him your friend. Heaps of business lost 
by precipitancy. Here’s a prescription: 
Get the right introduction (hear me?), 
wait until you gain his confidence, talk 
much of something else, and very little 
iife insurance; you will know when to go 
on and what to say when he starts asking 
questions. Tle will. Mint. 

While being thankful, solicitor, don't 
forget you are in a business which knows 
no hard times—in which you have no 
money invested in shelf-worn — stock 
waiting for some fool customer to buy— 
a business which knows no limit of time, 
place, customer or opportunity—one 
which measures you right by rewarding 
you as you deserve—you are not tethered 
to a stake, there is no air-brake to keep 
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you from going too fast. Rejoice! 
Rejoice! 

That agent makes me think of a kernel 
of corn on a hot stove. It turns over 
and then back, swells up, turns red, pops 
with a loud noise, gradually turns black, 
and chars to a finish—all in a very brief 
time. Watch him. He turns this way 
and that with no plan or purpose, swells 
up with conceit over a very little business. 
changes color when somebody runs a 
gaff into him, explodes with a tremen- 
dous pop because he lands a five, willis 
under the endurance test, and retires 
from the business—a cinder! I thought 
it was a unique comparison, anyway. 
Squint. R. O. Treros 





THE LOCAL AGENT 


The ideal agent is not unduly elated by pros- 
perity, neither is he cast down by adversity. He 
goes about his business cheerfully every day and 
takes Fortune’s buffets and rewards with equal 
thanks. He is patient with the impatient, tact- 
ful with the tactless, tolerant with the intol- 
erant, well poised, resourceful, untiring. He 
earns his own living, allows other men to earn 
theirs, preaches the gospel of thrift, prudence 
and care for one’s own, and if he visits the 
widow and the fatherless in their affliction, it is 
his distinction to leave with them something 
more substantial than words of sympathy and 
condolence, which, though they may be price- 
less, it is no disparagement of them to say that 
they are not as effective a weapon as dollars are 
in driving the wolf from the door, if peradven- 
ture one be prowling there.—L. K. Passmore, 
Vice-President, Penn Mutual, 





GENERAL MANAGER ror WESTERN NEW YORK 





Seventh Edition, 1915-16 


THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED 





with headquarters at 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WANTED 
By 


The Germania Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


To an experienced and aggressive field-man an ex- 
ceptional opportunity presents itself for an agency 
contract, including a liberal collection fee, maximum 
commissions as well as other allowances, which will 
enable him to build up a splendid organization. 

The Company has several other equally attractive 
vacancies at other points. 


Address in confidence, giving ful! particulars, 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Supt. of Agencies 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














VEST POCKET 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


A Synopsis of Premium Rates, Policy Provisions 
and Net Cost of Insurance 


Premium Rates.—Arranged by ages, for quick comparison. Ages 20 to 
65. Participating and non-participating rates. Whole life, 15 and 20-pay- 
ment; 10, 15 and 20-year endowment; 10-payment, 20-year endowment; 
10 and 20-year term. 


Poticy Provistons.—Arranged by subjects. Age Limit. Application, 
Dividends, Grace, Incontestability, Loans, Non-Forfeiture, Occupation, 
Payment of Claims, Reinstatement, Residence and Travel, Suicide, Women. 


Net Cost oF INSuRANCR.—Arranged by ages. Premiums less dividends 
for the nine years 1906-14 on policies one, two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
and twenty years old. Ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 on Ordinary Life, 20-Pay- 
ment Life and 20-Year Endowment forms. 


Tue Vest Pocket Lirk AGENTS BrikF as its name implies, is in shape 
for convenient carrying in the vest pocket, and is a most valuable com- 
panion for the solicitor. It contains 282 pages, is printed on a fine quality 
of imported bible paper, is less than 6 inches long and 3% inches wide, and 
is bound in flexible leather covers. 


The present edition covers 127 organizations. 
PRICE, PER COPY, $1.00 


A discount of 20 per cent will be made on all orders of 
100 copies or more 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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PETER PHYFE 





True Loyalty to Your Company Pays 
Like Unto Dividends on Some 
Automobile Stock 





BEST ON EARTH 





A Major-General Who was Foxy Enough to Keep 


from Others that He Was a Man Without 
a Country 
FourtH ‘TALK 

James Wilkinson—I dislike to call him 
“General” James Wilkinson, but he had the 
title of major-general, commanded the 
Army of the United States in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. This was during the adminis- 
tration of Jefferson, in 1801. About that 
time New Orleans was a Spanish town. We 
now know that Wilkinson was a _ traitor 
under pay of the Spanish king, with an an- 
nual salary, fixed by the Spanish court, of 
three thousand dollars per annum—a large 
salary in those days. 

Think of it! A major-general in the 
United States army drawing pay from a 
foreign government and that government 
owning a province at our side-door! 

In Edward Everett Hale’s “Memories of 
a Hundred Years,” he tells of mysterious 
kegs of silver that came up the river ad- 
dressed to Wilkinson, and he says “Wil- 
kinson was an old fox, if foxes ever cover 
their tracks.” 

The traitor had been one of General 
Gates’ aids at Saratoga and had the prestige 
of a Revolutionary soldier. The wonder 
is that he did manage to cover up his tracks 
so well that charges against him were never 
proved. But proved or not, you will agree 
with me that Wilkinson is not exactly a 
pleasing-flavored name in the history of 
The story of the traitor 
made a great impression on Dr. Hale’s 
mind. Doubtless this gave the germ of 
his wonderful story “fhe Man Without a 
Country.” If you haven't read the story 


this proud nation. 


lately, get it from some library and read 
it. The lesson is profound. Simply as a 
work of pathetic art, expressed in the most 
beautiful English; for Americans it has uni- 
versal appeal. Poor Nolan, having cursed 
his country, lived to love that country, 
Which he never saw again, with an absorb- 


ing and mighty love. In the whole of 
literature you will find no more pathetic 
figure than Philip Nolan. 


Tue First Duty 

Loyalty to country, to flag, to State, to 
family, and, as a corollary, loyalty to your 
Nag, is the first duty of every citizen. If 
you cannot be loyal to your flag, find one 
whose shadow does not cover a traitor. Do 
not treacherously call a country yours, and 
put another first. 

This is ancient stuff. But the lesson of 
Dr. Hale’s sermon—for it is a sermon—is 
new with every moment. And it isn’t only 
his country to which a man should be true. 
As has been said, loyalty is all-embracing. 

Ceesar’s ghost! I once knew a fellow 
who actually took the trouble to write 
down the weak points of his own com- 
pany—the company for which he solicited. 
In his memoranda, the vice-president was 
a “Mr. Particular’; the secretary, ’An 
Old Woman,” and the medical director, “A 
Has-Been.” Then followed criticism of 
about everything connected with his con 
cern, from office building to office cat. 

Things aren’t perfect. The moon has its 
dark streaks; scientists tell us that the 
North Star isn’t as fixed in the heavens as 
at one time it was supposed to be; the best 
religion the world has ever known has some 
blots in its history. But if you don’t care 
for moonlight, get out your lantern and 
stick to that; if you don’t want to steer by 
the North Star, take another guide; if for 
you your religion doesn’t promise salvation, 
dig up another. Be loyal to the thing that 
That’s only decent. Every 
schoolboy tries to practice it and “high- 


benefits you. 
class crooks,” as they call themselves, will 
never “squeal on a pal.” 

SPECIFICS 

No great success ever came to the dis- 
loyal solicitor. He might as well expect 
converts as a preacher when he didn’t be- 
lieve in what he preached. Loyalty, ab 
solute loyalty to your company, its officers, 
even its office boy—is the fundamental for 
success. 

Let’s hit specifics. And I will suppose 
that your company has not for some years 
paid as big dividends as some others. 

In the first place, you'll have to admit 
that in this respect every company cannot 
lead the procession. One has to be first 


and one has to be last. Do not admit to 
yourself that the officers of your company 
do not know their business in the payment 
of dividends. Chuck it from your mind. 
You should turn your attention to a strong 
point. Dividends are not everything. With 
some companies the wisest course is to lag 
for a time in making a dividend record. 
And some policies would show, in sum to- 
tal of dividend history, what was not so 
apparent when attention was fixed on a 
shorter interval of time. 

If your company does not stand toward 
the top, and you consider top dividends 
vital, which they are not, then send in your 
resignation and_ solicit for the leader. 
You'll turn your eye on something else, 
perhaps too many mortgages or big office 
buildings. But to stay and grumble about 
the dividend record is to be A Man Without 
a Company. 

[ have chosen the illustration of dividend 
record because by many a high dividend 
record is considered a test of a company’s 
desirability. I don’t say that it may not 
be. Jut I can imagine a company that 
makes a record for high dividends while 
shaving down legitimate claims against it; 
while it resorts to other iniquities; while 
its dividend record is but a mantle to hide 
its weaknesses. This I can imagine—I do 
not say there are such companies. 

Suppose your company did not pay Mr. 
Sudden Death’s claim promptly! Do you 
know. all the facts? If you do not, you 
had better get them, if they are open to 
you; and if you cannot, don’t allow your- 
self to doubt the good faith of your com- 
pany. * Again, don’t be A Man Without a 
Company. 

Suppose the medical director is of the 
particular kind and sometimes declines a 
risk which is grabbed by another company. 
Perhaps your own company is really more 
careful in selecting its policyholders. That, 
you must acknowledge, is a thing for pride. 
It may hit you in a tender place, but isn’t 
this a test of ordinary everyday loyalty? 
You cannot be a lVilkinson. 


ReaL Loyatty 
The agent whom you happen to know 
who is most successful stands way up in 
the line of loyalty to his company. Try 
him. Suggest that his company is not the 


best on earth. You'll get a verbal swat 
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that will make you see mental stars. That's 
one of the ways he got where he is. Flis 
loyalty to his company is like that of an 
honest soldier to the flag of his Jand. 

It pays to have a loyalty that makes you 
bristle up like a cornered hedgehog at the 
slightest intimation that your concern is 
not the best of the heap. But the question 
of pay ought not to be in it. Doubtless, 
Wilkinson got more pay for disloyalty than 
he would if he hadn't been a kind of mangy 
cur. However, his was a case where by 
foxy shrewdness he may have contrived to 
make his nastiness pay—in silver. No such 
foxiness is open to the solicitor, For him 
loyalty will declare dividends like unto 
some automobile stocks. While doing what 
is only decent, he may feel certain that he 
will get his reward and before his obituary 
writeup. 

Don’t imagine that even if in some small 
particular you are disloyal to your com- 
pany, it will not damn you in the eyes of 
your prospect. | don’t like that “damn,” 
but that is just what it will do. You can 
not hide the slightest disloyalty. 

Real simon-pure loyalty is not as com- 
And very 
few agents are as successful as they wish 


mon as we might wish it was. 
they were. Take yourself one side; ask 
yourself if you are thoroughly loyal to your 
concern. If you are not successful, per- 
haps that is the reason. Grip yourself and 
inject a  double-distilled dose of loyalty. 
Or, if you cannot be truly loyal, get out. 
There is no middle course. 

Here’s to the other fellow the Man 
With Only One Company! 
But he doesn’t need any adulation. 


For there are 
some, 
He is honored by everybody; his renewal 
account is a hefty one; and you can be 
mighty sure that he has so trained him- 
self in what he knows to be only honorable 

if he needed training—that he would be 
the last to expect praise. 


BE IN EARNEST 

Put the “Punch” in what you say, 

In the way of argument; 
Let your work become your play, 

Never be impertinent. 
Be an “artist” at your work, 

Keep a keen edge on your wit, 
Not a single duty shirk, 

Let each word the subject fit. 
Never sleep upon the “job,” 

Put a “thrill” in what you say, 
lf defeated do not sob, 

Call again some other day. 
“Sugar coat” your flattery, 

Compliment whene’er you can; 
Let your “prospect” surely see 

That you are a gentleman. 
Diagnose the case in hand, 

Use your best diplomacy ; 
Watch an “op’ning” chance to “land,” 

Not too anxious seem to be; 
arn and get the confidence 

Of the man you're talking to, 
Simply use good common sense, 

It will often pull you through. 


’ 


AuGustus TREADWELL. 


HINTS—SQUINTS—MINTS 


| knew a solicitor once who fished with a 
hent pin. tle hooked lots of fish, but never 
landed one. A hook needs a sharp point, a 
strong shank, the right bent; but it also needs 
a barb, else how in the name of Isaak Walton 
could one hold a fish arter he’s hooked? A 
barb needs to be right, too—sharp enough, far 
enough from the point of the hook, just the 
right angle from the shank, strong enough so 
a fractious fish wouldn’t break it. Now, you 
good fly-caster, get busy and figure out some 
of the barbs we have to use in our business, to 
hold ’em. Yes, you can! 

“Tave read every book | can get hold of 
about life insurance, field work, ete., and | 
don’t seem to be able to make him sign up.” 

Sut theories are 
Don’t stuff your- 
self with theories until you can’t climb a hill. 
Practice makes perfect—not a book-worm. 
Crawl around and get up against the real 
article instead of crawling through books so 
much, 


Long meter! Bully theory! 
worthless if not practiced. 


Hurts your eyes—you get sheepskin 
bound—your shoulders get stooped—you have 
a musty smell—well, to be brief, you have 
sacrificed your “gift of gab” and your physical 
energy to your eyes and memory. Mix—talk— 
work—laugh—whistle—sing. Theories will 
come to you with redoubled force as you un- 
consciously work them out in your daily grind. 
Mix one part of inspiration with ten of 
perspiration—tablespoonful four times a day. 

A university graduate had to earn his living 
by selling garden truck to the neighbors from 
a wheelbarrow. ut his vegetables were fresh 
and tender, well selected and reasonable in 
price. He made as high as seventy-five cents a 
day. What’s the matter? Why, nothing, ex- 
cept his father should have kept him at home 
and educated his brother Bill, who made a for- 
tune buying and selling hogs and sheep, and 
who never attended anything but a district 
Misfits ! Bill was a 
salesman. Say, a real salesman ranks AAA-1 
in everybody’s opinion. Sure! Only when you 


school. Lots of ’em. 


discover you CAN sell things, for the love of 
Mike sell something beside an onion! Why 
not sell the truck garden? : 

His name was Uzziah. He was a King. He 
was sinart—very smart. He was prosperous— 
had land, vineyards, sheep, cattle, mines, 
orchards, soldiers, fortified cities. He was 
powerful—thought because he was such a 
mighty man he could do work a higher power 
had assigned to someone else. He started in to 
When 
one in authority started to reason with him he 
got rip-roaring mad. 


hurn a litthe incense—just a wee bit. 





He cursed and swore 
acted just like a spoiled, naughty child. Just 
while he was so wroth a little dry spot ap- 
peared in his forehead. He knew what it was 
—so did everyone else. He died a leper. 
Awful! 

I knew an agent once—years ago—just like 
‘Ziah. Wonderful salesman—made a lct of 
money, 


Respected by everyone; clever, very 
clever. Tried to be superintendent of agents, 
secretary, and even dictate terms to the presi- 
dent. Lost his temper and never found it 
again. A dry spot appeared in his production, 
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and spread rapidly until he became a worthless 
business leper—an outcast. Died poor—no 
friends. Say! if you want to be happy, loved 
and admired by all, keep your place—'tend to 
your knitting—mind your own business, and 
mind it well. Sabe? R. O. Tretros. 





ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 1o16. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 
_ORDINARY LIFE. 


YEAR | AGE AT ISSUE. 

Po.Licy 

Was l 
IssueD. | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 


—__—__|—_— : ene! 


Premium...| 20.48) 23.18! 26.69] 31.32] 37.57| 46.14 


1906.......] 4.02 


ws) 


4.58) 5 5.19} 7.30) 8.68 
1907.. | 3.87| 4.39} 5.07) 5.91) 6.97) 8.30 
1908.......] 3.72| 4.21) 4.84) 5.63) 6.64) -7.92 
1909... .| 3.58! 4.03] 4.62} 5.37) 6.32) 7.54 
1910.. 3.44, 3.86) 4.41) 5.10) 6.00! 7.16 
1911.. | 3.30; 3.69} 4.21] 4.85) 5.69) 6.79 
1912.......| 8.17) 3.58] 4.01] 4 60| 5.39) 6.42 
1913. co 4k| BeObl- 33 38] 3.81] 4.36] 5.09). 6.06 
1914.. .! 2.931 3.231 3.63) 4.13] 4.80! 5.70 


20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium...| 29.02) 31.83] 35.30) 39.65 45 " 52.84 





























18080 2 ul Sas ABs 14) 6.83] 7.67; 8.68] 9.88 

1907... 5.24) 5.77| 6.42) 7.21] 8.17] 9.33 

1908... .| 4.92) 5.41] 6.02] 6.76, 7.68) 8.80 

1909.......] 4.61) 5.07] 5.63) 6.33) 7.20) 8.28 

1910.......] 4.31) 4.74) 5.26) 5.91, 6.73) 7.77 

1911.......| 4.03] 4.42) 4.90; 5.50! 6.28] 7.27 

1912.......| 3.76, 4.11|° 4.56] 5.11f °5.84| 6.79 

if cr 7 3.49] 3.82) 4.23} 4.74) 5.42] 6.31 

Or ae eee 3.241 3.53! 3.901 4.37! 5.001 5.84 

20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 

Fremium...) 48.12] 48.85] 49.93] 51.65) 54.51| 59.33 
| 

1906.......| 10.04] 10.14] 10.29] 10.51) 10.88) 11.47 

1907.......| 9.33] 9.44] 9.58! 9.81] 10.18] 10.78 

1908.......] 8.65] 8.76] 8.90} 9.13) 9.50 

1000. .033. 8.00] 8.10} 8. 25| 8.47| 8.85) 

1010;........| %.88| 7-48) “7.621 7,86) °8 222 

ROD ics os 6.78] 6.88} 7.02} 7.24) 7.61] 

1912 ;.....:.'75| 6220). 6.80 6:44) (6.668). 7.02 

i rr 5.65] 5.75] 5.89, 6.10) 6.45 

ae Oe 5.12| 5.22] 5.35] 5.56] 5.901 6.40 





The above scale indicates a decided increase over 
the dividends of the current year, the increase in 
some instances being in excess of twenty per cent. 
This is the fourth consecutive year in which the 
Northwestern National has increased its dividend scale. 


Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
__ORDINARY LIFE. 


AGE AT ISSUE. 





YEAR | 97 ie ; Fe 
PoLicy * P ai | ‘6 
Was | | 
ISSUED. Pres- | Pres- | | Pres- 
ent | 1916] ent | 1916 | ent 1916 
Scale Scale | Scale.| Scale Scale | Scale 
Premium...! 21.02] 21.02] 27.54) 27.54] 38.83) 38.883 
1901 5.52! 5.82) 7.67] 7.72) 11.28) 11.31 
1906. . 4.60) 4.88} 6.30! 6.41} 9.24 9.26 
1911... 3.74, 4.07| 5.03) 5.41] 7.28} 7.39 
1912... 3.52) 3.921 4.72) 5.19} 6.82) 7.03 
1913.. 3.30) 3.78] 4.42] 4.97) 6.38) 6.69 
1914.......| 3.09] 3.64] 4.13] 4.76] 5.95) 6.37 
1015.......| 2.881 3.51) 3,85) 4.66) 5.54) 6.10 


ERE ees C8 LR 
Premium. | 30.77) 30.77) 37.16) 37.16) 47.19, 47.19 


19GU 33.55 | 7.89} 8.25} 9.98] 10.16] 13.21) 13.39 
1906.......] 5.99} 6.30! 7.65} 7.82} 10.40) 10.50 
Ce 4.33) 4.66] 5.59] 5.99] 7.78) 7.92 
WS... 3.96) 4.37] 5.15 5.62! 7.20| 7.44 
1913.......] 3.60) 4.08] 4.72] 5.26] 6.65) 6.98 
JOUVE. ..:., 2 | 3.25 3.81) 4.29 4.92| 6.10) 6.53 
1985... 5. ves 2.91! 3.54! 3.881 4.58! 5.581 6.15 


20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 


Premium...) 48.33] 48.33) 5.038] 50.38! 55.32) 55.32 


| 
1901.. 12.18] 12.63) 13.17) 13.52) 15.08) 15.40 
1906... 8.53] 8.88; 9.54) 9.79) 11.52) 11.68 
1011... 5.40] 5.75) 6.39) 6.80) 8.25, 8.40 
1072. ...... 4.78] 5.18) 5.76) 6.23| 7.56) 7.80 
WOES 3 4.17] 4.64) 5.13] 5.68] 6.89) 7.22 
HOTs. 3s s:. 3.58] 4.12) 4.53] 5.15} 6.24) 6.66 
1915.. 2.99} 3.61) 3.93} 4.64] 5.60) 6.17 


It will readily be seen from the above that a very 
substantial increase is apparent in the 1916 scale. 
The Phoenix Mutual adopted the three per cent stand- 
ard in 1901, and made liberal refunds from the ‘irst. 
In 1911 an increased scale was adopted, and now, only 
five years later, a still higher scale is warranted by the 
excellent financial condition of the company. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO 


Register Life Insurance Company. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 























YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
POLICY 
Was aoe 
ISSUED. | 
25 30 35 40 | 45 | 50 
Premium 20.30) 22.75) 25.93] 30.14| 35.91] 43.81 
1896 6.33) 7.69| 9.46) 11.71) 14.66) 18.58 
1897 6.06) 7.31 9.01} 11.17! 14.03) 17.81 
1898 5.81) 6.97) 8.57) 10.65) 13.37) 16.89 
1899 5.59 6.63; 8.14} 10.13) 12.72) 16.24 
1900 5.37 6.28 7.73) 9.62) 12.09) 15.49 
1901 5.26; 6.07 7.44 9.27) 11.67} 15.00 
1902 5.14 5.88 7.16) 8.94!) 11.26) 14.51 
1903 5.03} 5.71) 6.90] 8.59} 10.87; 14.01 
1904 4.92; 5.57) 6.62) 8.25) 10.47} 13.51 
1905 4.82; 5.44 6.36) 7.93; 10.07) 13.01 
Premium O08) 45.49 
1906 .84| 14.28 
1907 24| 13.42 
1908 9.67) 12.58 
1909 .10} 11.78 
1910 56) 10.96 
1911 3.02) 10.18 
1912 48; 9.42 
1913 5.96) 8.68 
1914 +6 7.98 
1915 11 7.50 
Premium 40.81 47.41 
1SOG 13.86 15.85 
1897 13.50 15.60 
1S9OS 13.15) 15.3 
18g? 12.80 15.08 
1900 | 12.46) 14.82 
1901 | 12.12' 14.58 
1902 11.78) 14.32 
1903 | { 11.44 14.08 
1904 | be 11.03 13.68 
1905 5.80) 6.39] 7.26, 8.68) 10.58) 13.17 
| | 
Premium 30.08) 32.78) 36.03) 40.05) 45.19) 52.02 
1906 7.87; 8 55| 9.38; 10.68) 12.47) 15.06 
1907 7.40| 8.01) 8.82) 9.95] 11.65) 14.14 
1908 6.93| 7.48] 8.22) 9.26] 10.84; 13.2: 
1909 6.48| 6.98} 7.66) 8.58! 10.06 12.33 
1910 6.08} 6.54] 7.11) 7.94) 9.28) 11.44 
1911 ».76| 6.20) 6.75, 7.46) 8.65 10.56 
1912 5.44] 5.85) 6.39) 6.98} 8.03) 9.68 
1913 5.12} 5.52] 6.02) 6.50| 7.41) 8.85 
1914 4.80) 5.19} 5.65 6.03} 6.79 8.02 
1915 4.48! 4.86] 5.28! 5.56] 6.17 7.12 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
bremium | 43.85) 44.42] 45.31) 46.80) 49.42) 53.57 
IS96 14.42! 14.42) 14.42) 14.42) 14.42) 14.42 
1897 13.59} 13.66) 13.78) 13.97; 14.28) 14.79 
1898 12.79} 12.93} 18.15) 13.49) 14.05) 14.98 
1899. 12.04} 12.20} 12.52) 13.00) 13.75) 15.02 
1900. 11.33] 11.51} 11.90) 12.49) 13.41) 14.93 
1901 10.65} 10.84) 11.28) 11.97) 13.02) 14.75 
1902 10.01} 10.21) 10.69; 11.45) 12.60) 14.48 
1903 9.39) 9.61) 10.10) 10.92) 12.17) 14.15 
1904 8.81} 9.04] 9.52) 10.39] 11.71) 13.76 
1905 8.25} 8.50) 8.96) 9.86) 11.23) 13.33 
Premium 417.43) 47.84) 48.52) 49.73) 51.91 55.76 
1906 11.74) 11.93) 12.27) 12.88) 14.02) 15.96 
1907 10.75) 10.95) 11.28) 11.87: 13.02 14.96 
1908 9.80, 10.01) 10.33) 10.91) 12.08, 13.95 
1909 8.89} 9.10) 9.43) 9.99) 11.06, 12.96 
1910 8.04) 8.23} 8.56} 9.10) 9.97) 11.96 
1911 | 7.43] 7.59] 7.86] 8.28! 9.19} 10.97 
1912 | 6.82| 6.95| 7.17| 7.41} 8.31! 10.00 
1913 | 6.22! 6.32) 6.48} 6.62! 7.46) 9.06 
1914 | 5.62) 5.69) 5.80; 5.86; 6.64) 8.13 
1915 | 5.02} 5.06} 5.12) 5.23) 5.58) 6.89 
Prudential Insurance Company. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
YEAR | AGE AT ISSUE. 
Poticy | 
Was | } j 
IssuED. | 25 | 30 35 | 10) 45 50 
Premium 16.77) 19.08) 22.10) 26.09) 31.47) 38.83 
1907... 1.66] 1.85| 2.04) 2.21) 2.27) 2.32 
1908. . 1.57; 1.74| 1.92) 2.03) 2.11) 2.17 
1909 1.48} 1.64] 1.79} 1.89, 1.98 2.03 
1910 1.38) 1.54) 1.64] 1.74) 1.83) 1.89 
1911 1.30) 1.45] ° 1.55) 1.65) 1.72 1.77 
Premium 16.61) 18.91) 21 90| 25.85] 31.18] 38.83 
1912 1.10} 1.23] 1.34] 1.45] 1.56) 1.66 
1913... 1.04) 1.15] 1.26] 1.37; 1.47) 1.56 
1914... 98| 1.09) 1.19] 1.29; 1.38) 1.47 


20-PAYMENT LIFE. 











Premium.. .| 24.59) 27.02) 30.00) 33.73) 383.55) 44.99 
1907... | 1.93/ 2.14] 2.32) 2.46) 2.61] 2.78 
1908 |} 1.83} 2.03] 2.19} 2.33) 2.48] 2.64 
1909... 1.73} 1.92} 2.09) 2.21) 2.35) 2.50 
1910 1.64; 1.81] 1.97) 2 09) 2.22; 2.37 
1911. 1.56} 1.72 1.88 1.99; 2.12) 2.26 

| | | 
Premium...| 24.41] 26.81] 29.76] 33.46] 38.24] 44.61 

| | | | 

| } | 
1912 1.33) 1.45 1.57 1.65} Stan 32m 
1913 1.25} 1.37|) 1.49 1.57] 1.65) 1.72 
1914 1.18} 1.29) 1.40] 1.48] 1.55! 1.62 

20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium 42.13) 42.63] 43.42) 50.94, 47.01! 50.94 
1907 2.64 2.75| 2.84 3.13} $3.02) 3.13 
1908 2.51, 2.62) 2.70) 2.99} 2.88) 2.99 
1909 2.40 2.50] 2.59) 2.87) 2.76) 2°87 
1910 2.30, 2.39) 2.47! 2.74) 2.64 2.74 
1911 2.19| 2.28) 2.36) 2.63) 2.53) 2.63 

} 

Premium 41.86) 42.35] 43.12) 50 a 16.65, 50.53 
1912 1.87 1.95) 2.01 2 16 a. 33 2.16 
19138 1.79 1.86) 1.92 2.07 2.02 2.04 
1914 1.73% 1.80} 1.85 2.00 1.95 2.00 
Phe announcement of dividends — on policies 
original] ssued as non-participating contracts | the 
Prudential is a distinct novelty In 1907 the com 
pany cease d= writing participating business entirely 
owing to the passage of certain legislation, but now 
that it has become a mutual organization it pays divi 


dends on all existing non-participating policies issued 
since the mization of the ordinary branch in 
The above schedule 1916 dividends on non 
participating policies issued in the years 1907-1914, in 


org: 1885. 


shows the 


clusive. The net cost to policyholders shown by the 
above dividends is satisfactorily low. The company 
is also paying handsome dividends on its old partici 
pating business, 


DEATH LOSSES IN FIRST POLICY 
YEAR 


During the year 1914, some fifty-five life 


insurance companies paid out more than 


two million dollars in death claims on the 





DEATH LOSSES ON POLICIES ISSUED IN 1914 
Expected Death Percentage 
COMPANIES Death Losses f Actual to 
Losses. Incurred Expected 
$ : o 

Atna Life 288,957 114,668 39.67 
Sankers Lile. lowa 209,140 72.000 34.44 

Bankers, Neb 32,745 15,000 45.81 
Bankers Reserve 21,791 6,466 29 65 
Beneficial 49,845 9.000 18.06 
Berkshire Life 27,836 37,674 135. 36 
Canada Life 64,821 10,884 16.77 
Capitol Life 19,465 8,000 $1.11 
Central Life of U.S 46,321 16,500 35.62 
Columbian National 57,635 5,500 9.54 
Connecticut Mutual 115,120 35,000 30.41 
Continental, Utah 31,358 26,500 84.53 
Equitable, la 66,699 11,500 17.24 
Fidelity Mutua! 34,276 20,249 59.06 
Franklin Life 38,396 18,000 46.89 
Germania Life 76,738 22,979 29.94 
Home Life, N. Y 59,867 16,000 26.73 
Illinois Life 38,027 17,300 45.50 
International $2,030 17,500 54.62 
Kansas City Life 58,571 34,500 58.90 
Manhattan 35,000 5,500 15.71 
Manufacturers 51,584 51,732 100. 30 
Massachusetts Mutual 198,550 64,000 32.24 
Michigan Mutual 36,834 2,510 | 6.81 
Minnesota Mutual 23,256 10,000 3.01 
Missouri State 117,859 14,700 12.48 
Mutual Benefit 390,600 64,500 16.52 
Mutual Life 732,890 199,346 27.20 
National Life 107,781 35,500 32.93 
National of U.S.A 48,751 14,000 28.72 
New England 155,494 26,007 16.73 
New York Life 893,054 325,763 36.47 

North American, Can 32,950 

North American, III $2,149 2,500 7.78 
Northwestern Mutual 569,404 98,180 17.24 
Old Colony 3.447 3,500 101.54 
Pacific Mutual 86,038 38,200 44.40) 
Phoenix Mutual 86,436 18,000 20.82 
Pittsburgh L. and 1 &3,140 39,270 47.23 
Provident L. and ‘I 179,709 125,000 69.56 
Prudential 629,077 246,546 39.19 
Reliance 59,964 12,453 20.76 

Scandia Life 19,536 11,000 56.3 
Security of America 14,275 3,000 21.02 
Security Mutual 28,000 7,000 25.00 
State Life 72,335 16,335 22.56 
Sun Life 51 18,547 11.12 
Travelers 22 86,424 35.54 
Union Central 2E 62,000 24.24 
Union Mutual 34,648 8,000 23.09 
U.S. Annuity and Life 13,916 1,772 12.74 
Totals $6,772,116 $2,126,505 | 31.40 
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lives of persons who took out their poli- 


cies during that year. These persons had 


all undergone a rigid medical examination 
but a short time before and no doubt were 
highly satisfied with the showing they 
made as fine physical risks. Accidents. 


however, will happen to the newly insured 


as well as to the uninsured, or those who 


have been insured for years, while incipient 
has a habit when 


disease of breaking out 


least expected. Agents who encounter from 
time to time the argument that 
the 


perfect health can use this table as an irre- 


Insurance 


is not wanted because prospect is in 


futable answer. Accidents and epidemics 


are no respecters of persons, and the man 


accepted for insurance to-day as being in 


perfect health may be dead before the 


policy is ready for delivery. 


{ft must be remembered in considering 
the accompanying table that as only the 
actual issues of the year 19014 are consid 
ered, the policies were on the average but 
six months old and a much higher figure 
would appear if all first-year losses were 


included 


“WINNING THE MERCHANT 
PRINCE” 


FIRST INTERVIEW 


\gent: Good morning. 

Prince: Good morning. (Makes no sugges- 
tion about taking a seat, but the agent sits 
down.) 

Agent: I came around to increase your in- 


surance with us. 

Prince: I have not 
creasing my insurance. 

Agent: You will recall that you took a policy 
with us twenty-three years ago. Are you not 
well satisfied with it? 

Prince: Yes, thoroughly. 

Agent: I note from my records that you now 
have $45,000, and this doesn’t seem to be enough 
for a man of your means. 

Prince: Well, I don’t know, 
me a right large amount. 

Agent: Of course, it would be for most 


the slightest idea of in- 


that seems to 


men, 


but it is small for you. 

Prince: It may be, but it takes a lot of money 
to carry it. 

Agent: Do you mean to tell me that you 


really miss those premiums? 
Prince: Of course, I can easily make the pay- 
ments. 
Agent: 
more? 
Prince: 


Wouldn’t you feel better if you had 


Of course, I would like to have more, 


but I don’t feel disposed to pay out any more 
money for life insurance, and haven’t the re- 
motest idea of taking a policy. 

Agent: Of course, you know that your age 


will change on the twenty-sixth day of Novem- 
her, and that your rate will be a fraction over 
five per cent more after that time, and that this 
additional five per cent will mean an increase 
of nearly $30 a year, even on a $10,000 policy, for 
the rest of your life. If you do not take this 
policy now, you are adding permanently to your 
cost of insurance, and if you are ever going to 
take it in the future, why not save that money? 

Prince: How much did you say it would cost 
after my change of age? 

Agent: Five and one-fourth per cent, 
this will last just as long as you live. 

Prince: The insurance company would be 
very glad to write me for that same rate, even 
after my change of age. 

Agent: The company would be glad to do it, 
but the laws of Virginia prohibit it. 

Prince: I have thoroughly decided not to in- 
crease my insurance. 

Agent: That increase is big interest on your 
money, and I don’t see why you throw it away, 
because you will certainly take out more in- 
surance at some future day. 

Prince: If you will write me at the same rate 
that your company wrote me twenty-three years 


and 
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ago, I will take out a policy costing, say, $500 
a year. 

Agent: Sign this application. 

Prince: How can you write me at the same 


rate that you did twenty-three years ago? 

Agent: I can write you a policy practically at 
the same rate, but, of course, it won’t be the 
same class of insurance. 


Prince: What policy will it be? 

Agent: It will be a term policy. 

Prince: Is that as good as the whole life? 
Agent: No, it is not desirable insurance, be- 


cause it only insures you for a few years, and 
I am not certain that you can get it. 

Prince: You might submit to me several poli- 
cies, and I will think it over. 

Agent: All right, of course, you haven’t very 
much time to make your decision. If you want 
cheaper insurance, possibly an instalment policy 
paying your beneficiary a stipulated income for 
a term of years might suit your needs. If you 
take this income policy, however, it would be 
better to make it $50,000, so as to have a good 
big income. 

Prince: If you get a $500 premium out of me, 
it will probably be every cent that I shall be 
willing to pay. 


SECOND INTERVIEW 


Agent: I find that the company does not issue 
any term insurance after age fifty-five, hence we 
could not offer you a term policy at all. The 
whole life would cost $544.10. Income of $175 a 
month for five years would cost $530.42. $100 a 
month income for ten years would cost you 
$556.10. 

Prince: Since I saw you last, I have gotten a 
notice of my insurance premium, which you 
wrote me a good many years ago, for $392, hence 
I could not take this policy now, because it 
would make two big premiums fall together. 

Agent: (Thinking fast.) Well, of course, 
with a man of your means paying out this 
money wouldn’t make much difference. 

Prince: Yes, it would make a difference. 

Agent: But, ah, when would you want your 
other premium to fall due? 


Prince: Oh, I don’t know, say, probably in 
February. 
Agent: (Bracing up.) There is no difficulty 


on earth in doing that, and getting your insur- 
ance at your present cheap rate. 





Prince: I thought you said that the company 
would not take me in unless I took the policy 
before my age changes. 

Agent: That is true, but, what I propose, is 
that you take an irregular quarterly premium to 
February, which would cost you about $150, and 
then next February your annual premium will 
fall due, and every year thereafter your pre- 
mium will fall due in February. This is, as 
you see, exactly when you want to pay it, and 
will apply to all future insurance. 


Prince: Well, that might do, but I really 


haven’t any idea of increasing my insurance 
now. 
Agent: I have all the necessary information 


in my office, so that all you will have to do is, 
to sign the application so I will get you the in- 
formation and bring it to you so that you can 
take it if you want to, and thus save the extra 
cost, but it will be better for you to take a 
$50,000 while you are at it. 


Prince: If you get $500 out of me, it will be 
about the limit. 
Agent: I will make the application for $15,- 


000, dividing it into a $5000 and $10,000 policy, so 
that a $5000 will be written at your present low 
rate and be accepted or not, as may suit your 
convenience, 

Prince: All right, you can do that, and I may 
take the extra $5000, though I don’t say so now. 


Agent: It will round you up to an even $60,- 
000. 
THIRD INTERVIEW 
Agent: Here are your two policies for $5000 


and $10,000 each. 

Prince: (Ringing bell. When the girl comes 
in, he hands her the receipt which the agent has 
signed and tells her to have a check made out 
for the premium on the $10,000.) How long have 
I to decide about taking this other $5000? 

Agent: I am allowed sixty days in which to 
deliver the policy, but, of course, could not ac- 
cept the premium if you are in bad health. As 
soon as you have decided to take it, you can 
mail me a check for just one-half as much as 
you have just given me. 

Prince: All right, I will make a decision be- 
fore the sixty days run out. 

Agent: It is particularly gratifying to the 
company and its agents to insure a man who has 
already had a policy for twenty-three years, be- 
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cause it indicates that he is satisfied, and all 
of us, of course, like appreciation. 

Prince: You insurance agents can teach us 
merchants salesmanship. I hadn’t the slightesi 
idea of taking any more insurance when you 
came in here. 

Agent:—You wrote this policy yourself, by 
saying that you would take it if we wrote you 
at your rate of twenty-three years ago. That 
really led to getting you interested and gave 
me the chance to submit my argument.—Pelham 
Blackford, in The Virginia Weekly Standard. 


WHO PAYS? 


Two hundred and sixty legal reserve life in 
surance companies in the United States have as- 
sets of $4,940,383,000 as security behind 9,166,943 
policies, amounting to $17,381,452,000 of ordi- 
nary life insurance on the lives of approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 separate individuals, and 31,- 
000,000 industrial policies with $4,171,000,000 of 
insurance on the lives of 23,000,000 separate in- 
dividuals. 

Six hundred and five assessment and fraternal 
organizations have $249,000,000 of assets, secur- 
ing about 8,275,000 policies with $9,724,000,000 in- 
surance on the lives of approximately 4,900,000 
individuals. 

Ten thousand, five hundred savings banks in 
the United States have deposits of $4,727,403,000, 
representing approximately 10,000,000 indi- 
viduals. 

Nearly two and a half billion dollars of life 
insurance and savings bank assets are invested 
in railroad securities (exclusive of those held 
by investors and trust companies). 

Allowing for all duplication of policies and 
Savings accounts nearly forty million indi- 
viduals through life insurance policies and sav- 
ings bank accounts are indirect partners in the 
railroads. 

Excessive taxation that is laid comes out of 
the pockets of these people, every demagogic 
attack has a direct influence upon their sav- 
ings. The refusal to pay a fair price for car- 
riage of mails, the refusal to allow fair rates 
to railroads, the piling up of unfair or unneces- 
sary expenses, is at the expense of all people 
who carry insurance, who have deposits in 
savings banks or have any investments.—T'ravel- 
ers’ Record. 











SAFETY and SERVICE to POLICYHOLDERS 











1915 EDITION JUST ISSUED 





The HEALTH SERVICE and the INSURANCE 
MONEY INVESTMENT SERVICE of 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Are meeting with the enthusiastic approval of 
GERMANIA LIFE POLICYHOLDERS. Their ap- 
preciation of the SERVICE PROGRAM adopted by 
the Company is reflected in our steadily growing 
business. 

OUR FIELD MEN all realize that the NEW 
SERVICE is of the greatest assistance to them in 
their work. 

These are only two of the different kinds of SER- 
VICE extended to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
under the NEW GERMANIA SERVICE PROGRAM 

We are looking for men to whom to offer DIRECT 
AGENCY CONTRACTS of unusual attractiveness. 
BUT these men must be CAPABLE, HIGH GRADE 
PRODUCERS and ORGANIZERS. 


Can Y O U qualify? 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


If so, address. 


50 UNION SQUARE, 

















Prominent Patrons 


OF 


Life Insurance 


The best canvassing work ever issued for life insurance 
agents. It contains the names of over 6,000 prominent 
bankers, lawyers, clergymen, merchants, manufacturers—in 
fact, of all classes of men who carry insurance upon their 
lives from $50,000 to $4,500,000. 


Also Over Four Hundred Autograph Letters 
from men approving of life insurance, and giving their rea- 
sons for so doing. This is the most complete list of large 
insurers ever compiled. The names and letters are arranged 
in geographical divisions by States, cities and towns, thus 
giving agents the names of large insurers in their immediate 
localities. 


This work is now ready for delivery. Printed on fine 
paper and handsomely bound in cloth and flexible leather 
covers; pocket size, for convenient use. 


. § Cloth Covers - - - $1.00 per copy 
PRICES: | Ficxible Leather Binding, 125°" 


Send 10 cents for sample copy of Life Insurance Canvass- 
ing Leaflet written concerning this book entitled The Force 
of a Good Example. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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ISSUED MOI aah, 


ELIMINATING FRILLS 


Some Recent Cases Which Have Arisen 
from These Features of Accident 
Policies 


LETTERS SENT TO COMPANIES 


Asked to Cite Claim Diffi- 
Sent 


M. D. 


Underwriters Are : 
culties—Few Replies 
By W. 


Having on numerous cccasions listened with 


EDWARD MAGRUDER, 


extreme interest to the recital by various claim 
officials of the details of a large number of ex- 
traordinary claims which have arisen under the 
“toll” 
addressed on June 17, 1915, to fifty of 
claim department managers as follows: 


features of accident policies, a letter was 
these 


I am contributing a series of articles to the 
Monthly Casualty and Surety Supplement of 


Tue Specraror, the first of which, entitled 
“Suggestions from So-called ‘Irills’ in Acci- 
dent Policies,” appeared in THE Spectator to- 
day. 

The title of the article for the July Supple- 
ment, as announced, “Some Recent frauds Per- 
petrated Upon Accident Companies,” will be 
changed to read, “Some Recent Peculiar 
Claims which have Arisen Under the ‘Frill’ 
Features of Accident Policies.” 

If you have in mind any cases which would 
serve as illustrations, | would be very grateful 
if you will write me a brief synopsis of them. 
1 am desirous of using the “stories” in such a 
manner that the identity of the claimants would 
not be disclosed. 

An early reply will be appreciated, as the 
article will have to be ready for press early in 
July. 

The companies to whom these communica- 
tions were addressed are stock companies, who 
are engaged in commercial accident and health 
business. 

To the fifty letters there were twenty-two re- 


plies by mail, and one official called up and 
Twenty-seven 


altogether. Of 


requested a personal interview. 
ignored the letter 
the twenty-two answers, three were from sub- 
ordinates who reported their department heads 
away, and of the two 
officials promised to look up some 
write later (but failed to do so), while 
teen stated that they c 
ing had any peculiar claims under the “frill” 


companies 


remaining nineteen, 
cases and 
seven- 


suld not remember hav- 





AS 


A» SUPPLEMENT TO 


features. A review of the correspondence be- 


tween the claim departments and the writer 
subjects upon which information 
that 


from practically all of the 


upon other 


was requested indicates satisfactory re- 
plies were received 
companies within a week. It was, perhaps, un- 
fair to ask the claim departments to furnish 
“frills” 


on account of the relationship known to exist 


information relative to the costliness of 
hetween the underwriting and claim depart- 
ments of accident companies. 

In nearly all of the companies the claim de- 
frill 
frill duplicating departments. It 
to the 
claim department managers to 


partment is subservient to the manufac- 


turing and 


would, therefore, be a discourtesy men 
higher up for 
criticise the action of their superiors, and per- 
it might lead to their 


haps, in some instances, 


actual elimination. 


Data DirFicutt to SEcURI 
We know, of 


valuable 


that the companies 


statistics acquired 


course, 


must have from 


their long experience, for it is upon these sta- 
tistics that “the statistical committee now en- 
gaged in estimating the cost of each feature in 
accident and health policies’ must depend in 


their efforts toward constructing “new model 


policies upon a scientific basis.” It seems, how- 
this 


which an 


ever, at time impossible to secure data 


upon approximate estimate of the 


based. Failure on the 


to furnish illustra- 


cost of frills can be 
officials 
frill 
that the 


part of the claim 


tions of their costly cases cannot be 


chargeable to any fear writer would 


he injudicious in the use of the information, 
because : 

1. The letter 
that the 
manner 


written them gives assurance 
would not be used in a 


them to be 


cases cited 
which would cause recog- 
nized as applying to any individual claimant or 
company. 

2. The 


ceived these 


majority of the officials who re- 


members of the Inter- 
heard the 


avoid publishing 


letters are 
national Claim Association, and have 
writer urge that association to 
Year 
might contain suggestions of methods by which 
hands they 


in their Book any discussions which 


unscrupulous persons, in whose 
might fall, could perpetrate frauds. 

KS Many of the 
that the 


offer to prepare a series of articles on claim in- 


recipients of these letters 


know writer declined an attractive 


vestigations for a popular magazine, stating as 


THE 


New tah Thursday, July 15, 1915 


———_____¢—______ 


SPECTATOR 


an objection that the articles, if readable, would 


contain information which might suggest 


Attention 
great in- 


methods for commisions of crime. 
was also called by the writer to the 


crease in the use of bichloride of mercury 
(corrosive sublimate) by persons contemplat- 
ing suicide as a direct consequence of’ sug- 
gestions due to the sensational newspaper ac- 
counts of one case of fatal poisoning from that 


drug. 


CostLinEss OF FRILL FEATURES 


“frills” 
features in accident policies which have 


The term has usually been applied to 


those 
been added by companies 


some company or 


and imitated by others, and for which no ade- 


quate increase, if any, in the premium charge 
has been made. 


frill 


been extended from time 


The already existing features have, in 


addition, to time to 
contingencies. . The 
frill fea- 
been ma 


include other possible 


amounts collectible under existing 
have, i numerous instances, 
so that the 


loss of life are 


tures 


terially increased, specific indemni- 


ties except for themselves en- 


titled to recognition as frills, and are robbing 
the honest policyholder of a part of the pro- 
tection which his premium should buy. 


The increase in the amount of indemnity 


from one-third to one-half of the principal sum 
for loss of an eye in accident policies was fol- 


lowed by a marked increase in the number of 


claims under that feature. The offer to pay a 


large fixed amount for the simultaneous loss of 
an eye and a limb has resulted in the payment 


of claims for accidents differing in character 


from any which had been recorded before. 


The double indemnity allowance for acci- 


dents occurring in burning buildings and ele- 


vators, apparently inexpensive in themselves, 


have proved most costly, and many alleged ac- 


cidents involving loss of life, limb, sight or 


time have been brought forward under these 


doubling features. The provisions under which 


double indemnity has been payable for travel 


accidents and for accidents occurring in con- 


nection with automobiles have come in for 


their share of abuse. 


The payment of a specific sum for the simul- 


taneous loss of thumb and index finger and 


other practically unheard-of contingencies 


prove useful to those desiring to perpetrate 


fraud, and valueless to the honest policyholder 








tO 


upon whom the burden of paying them ulti- 
mately falls. 

Aside from the loss which the honest. in- 
sured sustains as a result of the frill features, 
which suggest to the unscrupulous claimant 
and so-called “body butcher” methods by which 
large sums of money can be fraudulently col- 
lected, there are vast numbers of perfectly 
legitimate claims paid under the frill features, 
as a result of which the cost is usually borne 
by those who receive no benefit, themselves. 

The cost of insurance to the policyholder 
who has no one dependent upon him is unfairly 
increased as a result of the beneticiary and 
other frill features to the support of which 
part of his premium applies. 

An illustration of this was well expressed by 
a company official recently as follows: 

The business is now going to pay one of the 
penalties for  shirt-sighted, foolish under- 
writing. An illustration is found in the disas- 
ter of the “Lusitania.” The whole cost will be 
about $1,0c0,coo. * ~* * The double in- 
demnity and accumulation and beneficiary 
clauses—for which companies did not receive 
an extra penny of premium—cost about $600,- 
000 of the $1,000,000. It is high time for a 
return to saner underwriting.—Curtis, 1915. 
Pecunttar Craims Unper Fritn AND NEAR- 

FRILL FEATURES 

The claim department officials of accident 
companies have learned that special investiga- 
tion is necessary in certain classes of cases. 
Théy could furnish a vast number of interest- 
ing examples which would show that they are 
called upon to determine the validity of numer- 
ous large claims which would not arise except 
for the frill features. A few such cases, how- 
ever, will serve as illustrations : 

A man holding a large accident policy 
gets into financial difficulties, gambles and be- 
comes useless to his employers, who discharge 
him. After a period of idleness, during which 
his house is advertised for sale to satisfy a 
mortgage, he receives notice of premium due 
on a large accident policy which he had been 
carrying. Instead of taking advantage of his 
customary credit from the agent he pays the 
premium before it is even actually due. 

Soon he visits a railroad station, buys a ticket 
on a local road and purchases two accident 
tickets in addition. He takes the train, and 
when a short distance out of the town, con- 
venient to a hospital and before full speed is 
reached, he falls from the platform of one 
of the cars, and when next seen is minus a 
limb. Attorney is promptly notified and visits 
the hospital; foreclosure of mortgage on 
claimant’s home is postponed, and in an in- 
credibly short time the victim is out looking 
up the near eye-witnesses and arranging to 
collect from the railroad and from three acci- 
dent companies for the loss of a limb at the 
double indemnity rate. 

This claimant appeared unable to tell all of 
the details of the happening on consecutive 
days and failed to make his different stories 
agree in essential particulars. 

A man in financial straits and in difficulties 
with the banks as a result of attempting to 
negotiate illegal commercial paper has a fire 
in his room in a hotel. During this fire, which 
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was confined to his own hotel room, and while, 
according to-his statement, he was endeavoring 
to escape with his baggage, a shotgun which 
he had with him was discharged. A limb was 
subsequently amputated, and large claims under 
recently-secured accident policies for Joss of 
limb in a burning building were brought for- 
ward. <A loaded, single-barrel gun in a city 
hotel room, a story that the gun was to be 
used for hunting large game, and the thousand 
or two miles such game was distant, together 
with many other interesting developments, 
placed this claim in the “peculiar” class. 


ACCIDENTS AND FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 

A large number of gunning accidents have 
occurred among persons who are not known as 
hunters, but who borrow guns, and_ while 
cleaning them in their homes or offices, climb- 
ing through fences with them or loading and 
unloading them for practice, or while walking 
downstairs with them, or stumbling over 
stumps or roots with them, lose a limb. Many 
have occurred among persons financially in- 
volved and possessing large self-solicited acci- 
dent policies. Many similar alleged accidents 
have occurred on railroad trains or steamboats 
while the victim was en route to the hunting 
grounds, and in which loss of limb by the 
double indemnity route has been claimed. The 
frill features are often directly responsible not 
only for furnishing a method by which money 
may be secured, but by the suggestions con- 
tained in the language itself may furnish the 
actual method. 

A man with income temporarily suspended, 
with debts accumulating, and after years of fail- 
ure to make good in any of several occupations, 
buys accident insurance. The companies are 
not advised in their several applications that 
he has other insurance and other policies pend- 
ing, and, after he promptly loses simultaneously 
an eye and a limb and claims indemnity, the 
investigation discloses most interesting facts. 
Among other things, the claimant failed abso- 
lutely in all subsequent efforts made by him to 
demonstrate that the occurrence as described 
by him was physically possible. 

A man with a defective eye, a ruined busi- 
ness and threatened criminal charges for float- 
ing bad paper, reports an injury to the affected 
eye to his insurance companies, alleging that 
the accident happened in a manner which 
would entitle him to double indemnity. In due 
course, and after the companies had been led 
by him to believe that the injury was trivial, 
he had the eye removed and claimed indemnity 
for loss of eye at the double indemnity rate. 
The full details of this case as worked out 
through the investigation would prove inter- 
esting and stimulate the powers of deduction 
of Dr. Conan Doyle. 

Several men have, within a short space of 
time, brought forward claims for injuries re- 
sulting in loss of sight alleged to have been re- 
ceived on street railway cars. Investigation 
has revealed the fact that the injuries occurred 
either as a result of fights or in legitimate 
ways, but the victims decided to arrange the 
settings to make the accident appear to be 
one in which the double indemnity features of 


Thursday 


accident policies would apply and negligence on 
the part of a common carrier could be charged. 
The finding of a doctor, who rendered services 
for the injured eye prior to the hour on which 
the alleged accident on the street car occurred, 
caused these claimants to modify their stories. 


SELF-INFLICTED Eye AccIDENTS 

A man with knowledge of blindness result- 
ing from a foreign body perforating the eye 
and remaining in its anterior chamber returns 
home from the hospital and proceeds to buy 
accident insurance. After several weeks he 
makes claim for a recent alleged injury, which 
he subsequently brings forward as the canse 
of the loss of the eye. 

Another man, with a record showing that he 
had collected much money to which he was not 
entitled, bought largely of accident insurance. 
He showed great interest in the matter and 
called frequently upon the agents to make jn- 
quiries as to when he could expect the policies 
to come from the offices of the general agents 
in. other towns where they would be issued. 
Finally, he satisfied himself that this insurance 
was bound, and without further delay had an 
accident on a railway train, and a perforated 
eye was removed as a consequence. Inability 
to tell his story twice alike, the entire modifica- 
tion of his story after he saw his attorney, and 
his extreme nervousness, bordering on collapse, 
during the progress of the investigation, are 
some among the many interesting features 
which this case presented. 

The above are a few of a large number of 
cases which have occurred during the past few 
months, but will serve for illustrations. 

Not only do the frills prove costly by sug- 
gesting methods by which unintended losses 
are constantly being paid by the accident in- 
surance companies, but one claim where easy 
money is collected suggests another and epi- 
demics of peculiar claims are the inevitable 
result. 


ACCIDENTS TO PEDESTRIANS IN 
1914 

Of a total of 2151 accidents to pedestrians for 
which the Travelers of Hartford paid claims dur- 
ing 1914, falls caused by uneven ground and curb- 
ing formed the most numerous class. Slipping 
on ice and wet pavements were almost as nu- 
merous, but the latter are much more serious. 
The most serious accidents of all are those re- 
sulting from being struck by a train or street 
car. The number of accidents due to automo- 
biles appears to be strikingly low, but when 
compared with the vehicle class of personal ac- 
cidents it stands very high. The experience of 
the Travelers in 1914 was as follows: 


No. Amount. 
Birk Oo Bib cect bteees waite. 114 $15,744.85 
Siicle petea ml csv cose eesee sckeos 14 2,747.84 
Struck by bicycle and motorcycle. 31 8,899.92 
Struck by train and street car..... 29 42,774.49 
Struck by falling object............ 42 2,724.44 
BILtOHMDY OG. hice cccts es neteesows 31 1,105.47 
Slipped on ice or wet pavement.. 584 48,080.53 
Foreign particle in eye............ 109 2,332.68 
Falls caused by uneven ground and 
CRONE eran sco raeh ket cali aeeks oa 612 36,135.10 
Stepped on nail, glass, etc.......... 69 2,085.49 
Stepped on by horse ...........+0++ 758.72 
Fell over object on’ ground....... 194 


Collisions with another pedestrian. 18 





Collisions with inanimate objects. 60 I, 
Miscellaneous accidents ........... 233 1:3, 368.56 
MG eater nei ae 2151 $199,808.13 
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SELLING TRIP POLICIES 


Small Business With Small Commission 
Furnishes Many Leads 


MAKE BIG ONES OUT OF LITTLE ONES 


Experience of One Solicitor in This Field—Not 
a Waste of Time 

“Great oaks from little acorns grow.” 

This aphorism, which has a place in all copy- 
hooks which amount to anything, is intended to 
point out that modest beginnings may result 
in great accomplishments, and that the day of 
small things should not be despised. 

Most casualty insurance men know well 
enough that it is the average business which 
keeps the pot boiling, and do not count on kill- 
ing simply the big birds in order to maintain 
the aggregate volume of business which they 
are striving to hold up to. Therefore, to point 
out that the little policies are worth while may 
seem to some to be unnecessary. 

On the other hand, there are kinds of small 
business which are not at all attractive to many 
agents, and which is “passed up” entirely. 
This is true of the sale of trip policies covering 
the assured for a limited period, specifically the 
time during which the trip is to take place. 

These trip policies, inasmuch as their cover- 
age is extremely brief, do not carry large pre- 
miums as a rule; and the commissions to the 
agent writing the business are consequently 
small. It is for this reason that most solicitors 
give little or no attention to the business, pre- 
ferring to let the ticket agents at the railway 
stations gather in’ whatever trade is to be had 
in that way. A certain young agent in one of 
the larger cities of the Middle West, however, 
has worked this part of his business down to 
a system, and has found that it pays him to 
follow up all such prospects, even though the 
immediate returns promised are not especially 
large. 

MAKING Use oF NEWSPAPERS 

The newspapers are his best guides in this 
respect, for the city is not too large to have a 
good many personal mentions in the columns 
of the dailies. Thus, when a party of business 
men goes to a trade gathering, for example, it 
is usually noted; while the social columns are 
filled with items regarding people who are 
going away on vacations or business trips. 
Armed with these items the solicitor makes a 
point first of looking up the persons noted in 
the directory. This gives him a line on the 
business contections and financial status of 
each prospect. The less desirable are at once 
discarded, and the others are immediately 
called upon. 

The man who is solicited in a vigorous way 
for accident insurance, if he is on the eve of a 
trip, almost invariably buys a policy covering 
him for that period, even if he is already well 
sold up with staple policies; and this agent 
frequently sells as many as seven out of ten, 
which is certainly a major league batting 
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average. Placing this number of policies, 
which is often accomplished within a few 
hours, does not result in big earnings, but the 
commissions are worth while just the same. 


DeEVELOPING LEADS BY THIS METHOD 

This is not the chief desideratum, however ; 
on the contrary, the sales of this kind are usu- 
ally only “leads” to more pretentious business. 
For example, a man who is approached, and 
sold, on a trip policy, is an easy victim if it 
turns out that he is not sufficiently protected 
with policies running without a break, and the 
agent who has investigated the situation is 
most often able to make a sale of that kind 
right on the spot, or at least to get a live 
prospect which can be developed in the not 
distant future. That is advantage number one. 

In addition, since casualty business is sharply 
competitive, it is legitimate to take notes of 
the expiration dates of the other policies held 
by the man who buys a trip cover, and to 
solicit him when the time for a renewal comes 
about. Consequently, going after the little busi- 
ness puts the agent in line to get the larger 
quarry a little later on. 

VIEWS OF A SUCCESSFUL AGENT 

Speaking of his methods along this line, the 
agent referred to said recently: 

“Some of my confreres think that | am wast- 
ing my time when it comes to going after this 
‘chicken feed’ business, as it is called. But | 
am satisfied with it, because it helps to keep my 
earnings up to the right point, and it is de- 
sirable business for the company, which is 
seldom called on to pay a loss. 

“Tl am fairly young at the business, too, and 
everything that enlarges the scope of my ac- 
quaintance is a good thing for me. I am usu- 
ally able to make a sufficiently good impres- 
tion in selling these minor policies to have a 
hetter chance at the big ones when I call again. 
And that is a thing worth noting, too. 

“Not all of the trip policies are of short 
duration. I sell most of the people leaving 
town for European trips, covering them for 
several months. These usually amount to con- 
siderable sums and carry comfortable pre- 
miums. And in more cases than | can remem- 
ber I have made these special policies stick on 
the return of the voyage. 

“Taken altogether, | regard the trip policy 
as an acorn worth planting; for while a great 
oak does not invariably spring from it, many a 
sturdy sapling has been the result of careful 
cultivation.” 


ACCIDENTS AT HOME 1914 


Benefits Paid Under its Accident Policies by 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


Accidents at home contribute the largest num- 
ber of any single cause of accidents and the 
seriousness of these accidents range all the way 
from death to slight disability. A study of this 
table shows that the most serious accidents at 
home are those due to burning buildings, which, 
though seven in number, call for the payment of 
$61,000. The most numerous cause is cuts, call- 
ing for an average payment of about $33. The 
next largest cause is slips on lawn, ete., and, 
strange to say, these are on the average twice as 
severe in the character of their injuries as cuts. 
The diversity of accidents at home is well 
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brought out in this table. Although they do not 
contribute as great a proportion of fatalities or 
dismemberments as several other causes, they 
are important because of the number of minor 
injuries they inflict: 


No. Amount. 
Burned to death in burning house.. 7 $61,000 
Sealded and burned while cooking, 

ete., cleaning clothes, etc.......... 187 10,738 
Injured while working around barn, 

SUE OU Kvieccdcwds wascdexeedeatns 330 17,369 
ali, Ce SARI osc cosa oo oor ce 266 36,199 
Cutting corns, toe nails, finger nails. 50 2,569 
SRMOWEE fase acces teruenskaceccee caatee, Cae 2,723 
Sioneds ae WAG CUB sonics csccccces 77 4,352 
Slipped on rugs, OO ON vec mcs oo 7,254 
Falls from chairs, tables, ete........ 76 4,796 
Run into beds, bureaus, doors, etc. 141 6,179 
Cut on bottles, sharp instruments, 

WOls dvccsadcestaceadsendsaddonvecuncas 367 2,182 
SNM GN AWS OOO. ho can cack civuacces 200 22,289 
Falls front lnddlers «.... 652... ae te 5,928 
Foreign particles in eye ............ 3 3,116 
Hit by falling objects..... pelioeuass 86 2,673 
Getting in and out of bed............ 25 2,340 
Poisoned or infected ................ 211 10,377 
Finger caught in door, ete.......... 57 2,297 
Stepped on broken glass, sharp in 

WG UE 4 otc can ceaccdredn naevus 72 4,551 
CMOONN 4 tacsencaretieees rere: Pero 13 551 
Pet animal bites, etc. .............006 40 1,141 
Carrying children—finger in eye, etc. 22 1,124 
Lifting and moving articles......... 108 5,013 
WERMGIIOMOQUS e500 5520 co ceeers cnc ce, 267 106,785 

BOONE -ssicccs Terre waa ave Oke $333,556 


THE CATASTROPHE HAZARD OF 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 

The usual considerations which induce owners 
to carry plate glass insurance are the every-day 
hazards—likely contingencies that are possible 
to foresee and examples of which are frequent 
and recurring. These are in truth sufficient to 
make the protection indispensable for the owner 
imbued with foresight and the desire to con- 
serve his property, but added to them is What we 
might call the ‘‘catastrophe hazard.’ This lat- 
ter consists of hazards which are not of the re- 
curring kind, which experience does not lead 
either the owner or the insurer to look for as 
possibilities, but which nevertheless cause 
heavy losses, as a rule, when realized. 

An example occurred recently at Seattle, 
Wash., when a barge loaded with 15 tons of 
dynamite exploded in the bay. The concussion 
broke approximately 25 per cent of the plate 
glass store-fronts in the business section of the 
city, most of the glass being insured, and the 
plate glass dealers were busy day and night for 
three days making replacements. 

While this occurrence is not unprecedented, 
and a similar case in New York Harbor a few 
years ago may be remembered, it is an example, 
nevertheless, of the sort of unusual occurrence 
which owners do not anticipate when consider- 
ing plate glass insurance. 

It is not unreasonable to fear that under 
present conditions, with munitions of war being 
turned out in huge quantities, we may hear more 
of this same hazard of explosives. The han- 
dling and transportation of such material is 
carefully regulated, it is true. We may see no 
evidences of its presence or its passing in our 
vicinity. But in spite of regulations, accidental 
explosions will occur, and it is safe to assume 
that many of the Seattle owners whose glass was 
broken did not even know of the presence of 
dynamite in their vicinity before the accident 
occurred. 

Moreover, the very fact that regulations are 
so stringent leads to their not infrequent in- 
fringement. An example of this occurred re- 
cently in Malden, Mass., where an automobile 
collided with an _ innocent-appearing wagon, 
crashing it against the curb. The alacrity with 
which the driver of the wagon dashed to a safe 
distance aroused suspicion, which resulted in 
the discovery that the wagon carried a load of 
dynamite. It was being transported without a 
license and with no distinguishing marks on the 
wagon to give warning, as is required, that 
dynamite was carried. No explosion occurred, 
through some fortunate miracle, but it is easy 
to see the potential possibilities of disaster 
which existed and the miraculous escape of glass 
in the vicinity. 

While the hazard of explosives is undoubtedly 
more imminent at present than under normal 
conditions, we do not urge it, of itself, as a sell- 
ing argument for plate glass insurance. Rather 
should it be used as an example of the unusual 
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and ynforeseen “catastrophe hazards’ which re- 
inforce the usual sound reasons for insurance. 

Point out to the uninsured in your territory 
the likely presence of hazards which they can- 
not foresee.—Co-Ordinator. 


WEEKLY INDEMNITIES PAID BY 
PACIFIC MUTUAL IN 1914 


Persons are at all times exposed to many un- 
seen dangers, and though the traumatic result 
may not cause death or loss of limb, the injury 
can cause a long period of disability and a crip- 
pling of earning power. Some conception of the 
injuries resulting from accidents and the amount 
paid to policyholders of the Pacific Mutual of 
Los Angeles is shown in the following schedule 
containing some of the 8000 weekly indemnity 
claims paid by the company in 1914: 

No. of Amount 

NATURE OF INJURY. Claims, Paid. 
Loss of fingers and toes 

One or more fingers.......... gs 1 


$519.94 















One OF MOTE TOES oocsccccececs b 
Fractures by external force: 
ORE 6 icscvbenbie sibs bess 6su3scde 17 
NEL So dushbp Vea nusstediesvereces TD 
DOW: comiaraecbae ty sesst tas ceseaeans 1) 
POURS 6s ck senkeeesceseedescnesin 1 
IRE os sadvesvesrvvesecsoswseenee’ 2 
CHAVICIO sacsserane Hsien: & 
Scapula or shoulder iésneearees 16 
ROE -scsundwerreveasaenves errr 193 1 
PRG isssscnsivevees (aD RONSS 3 32.85 
Arm, hand or fingers............ 259 31,945.14 
Thigh or thigh shaft............. S 3,027.00 
Leg or knee ....... peenesatenees 65 17,400.67 
Foot, ankle or toes............00. 76 8,431.99 
Strains or sprains: 
EE sc oisnnsoewry sed ranteesepeines 12 689,26 
DEE Cci Kus saksonrrscracebiands oY 5,160.00 
NS ET re ere rere 16 16,631.52 
Abdominal muscles .........-+00 41 1,944.51 
RPGR: BEVMEIGE ci sisadeecesncaanes' 264 14),144.42 
Hand or ANGEFS .....cccseccevces 71 3,105.24 
Pe | errr errr eee 27 15,026.41 
ARR GEN URINE og wn edcew densa Bae Se OK 593 24,489.71 
Paralysis from external injuries: 
BRINE Sisco ncedivissasseseracsssnee 1 480.00 
One side OF DOGGY. ..2cccvocscsoess 3 1,691.82 
CON MAE ss pda a4eseuste ceeutinwere 3 641.07 
UE io dcdeecces sNews sede ENS 2 199.09 
Dislocations: 
Cn ee iawiaee ake ‘ 1) 3,943.04 
PGR OF WEIGE «0.0%: s00:0si0 saesn castes 20) 1,514.31 
PE OF BUNBELE: 5 60:0: 0000220 der0' 41} 1,798.05 
PIED SogieshegeShhd Knt Sines eee swsns 6 2,073.20 
Ne eee eer err rrr rere rrr S 221.43 
eee OP GOCE 5.2 6906550 8isssses ae 14 1,198.75 
Other external injuries: 
Bruise or laceration of arm, 
hand OF FREES 6. 6cdccevcseecer 1,691 49,631.75 
Bruise or laceration of leg, foot 
2. EE REL EEE LI Eee ee 1,236 47,040.41 
Bruise or laceration of other - 
parts of body ......-...eessceee 535 22,908.74 
Burns, any part of body......... 320 11,883.32 
5c bois 50 50%0s0hs ee nastsGes 1 
Concussion of brain ..........+: 32 
Crushing or Jaceration of head,. 245 
Crashed body «..0.ccccccssevrevse 2 
Engury tO CALS ..0cccacveesevecens 10 
Injury tO CYES .....ccceeccecceens 47 
Injury to face or teeth........... 76 
Injury to spinal cord ..........+. 28 2, J 
Internal injuries 15 1,683.16 
Punctured wounds 186, 4,243.09 
Rupture of . blood-vessel — or 
MNES 55a ch xboeaebesabannes.eneais 3 _ 101.42 
Septic wound or infection....... 347 16,451.68 
Severing of artery ......-...ssees 1 Ai.14 
Suffocation (not at fire)......... 4 52.85 
Synovitis of joints ..........+66- 36 3,270.25 


ELEVATOR CASUALTIES IN EIGHT 
MONTHS 


Statistics Fathered by Safety Appliance 
Company Show Many Accidents 


Zetween March 1 and October 31, 1914, there 
were 458 persons killed and injured in elevator 
accidents in the United States, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by the Safety Appliance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo. Of the total, 150 were 
killed and 308 injured. One hundred and five 
were injured by the falling of elevators and the 
largest number of deaths were caused by falls 
down the shaft through there being no gates or 
deficient gates. The number of such deaths 
amounted to forty-six. The next largest num- 
ber of deaths were the result of being caught 
between the elevator platform and the floor. 
Twenty were killed by trying to step off the 
moving elevators. Eight were killed by the ele- 
vator dropping. 

The States having elevator accidents were: 
New York and Pennsylvania, each 85; Massa- 
chusetts, 68; Illinois, 17; Connecticut, 13; Mis- 
souri, 12; Texas, 11; California, Georgia, Kansas, 
Maine, Nebraska, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Washington, D. C., each 2; Maryland, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Utah, each 
1. Thirteen States did not have a single eleva- 
tor accident reported.—The Daily Field. 


INDIVIDUALITY 


As a boy did you ever aspire to be a locomo- 
tive engineer, driving a great mogul, to the ad- 
miration of all who might witness your intrep- 
idity? Or did you long to be a fire-fighter, a 
valiant sailor or a soldier? 

These are common boyhood aspirations grow- 
ing out of a human desire for the respect and 
attention of fellow-beings. And this desire con- 
tinues throughout life; but as the boy becomes 
a man, with a man’s cares and responsibilities, 
the aggressive aspirations of boyhood give way 
to milder aims, and with them goes, oft-times, 
much of the aggressive self-assertion which 
marked the boys untrammeled fancies—and 
that is to be regretted. 

Too many men lack just that quality of aggres- 
sive self-assertion, In their desire to win favor, 
to be liked and to attain position and standing, 
they carefully refrain from antagonizing any- 
body, and where their views or courses of action 
run counter to those of others they smother 
their own personalities to conform with what is 
expected of them. 

A fatal philosophy, if philosophy it is, for re- 
spect and success are not to be won by any such 
self-abnegation. 

No middle or wavering course will serve the 
man with live purposes and aspirations. Above 
all things, he must be himself—aggressively, as- 
sertively, unfailingly himself. If he finds oppo- 
sition he must not flinch or swerve, but meet it 
squarely. If he makes enemies he must find con- 
solation in the knowledge that honest convic- 
tions, staunchly adhered to, will command in the 
long run a respect and friendship which will 
more than Cbmpensate for passing enmities. 

Nor is this spirit at variance with the prin- 
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ciples of co-operation. On the contrary, it gives 
character and force to co-operation, for spine- 
less indeed must be that force resulting from 
the co-operation of men not in accord. Ag co- 
operation submerges individuality, it weakens 
its own power; but co-operation in its true sense 
does not suppress individuality, consisting rather 
of a working understanding between men whose 
ideals are thoroughly in accord. When a mau 
finds himself honestly at variance with the co- 
operative principles under which he works, but 
one course lies open to him, for his own respect 
and the good of his associates, and that is a 
severance of: relations in order that those in 
accord may carry forward their co-operative 
policies, unhampered, toward the desired ends. 

But, as a matter of fact, where co-operation 
is succe¥sful, produces desired results, and is 
agreed upon by a majority of the interested par- 
ties, the individual who finds himself out of ac- 
cord is not likely to hold any fundamental dif- 
ference of opinion. His divergence may arise 
from personal pique, a sense of imagined injury, 
or even from jealousy, little as any man would 
like to acknowledge the latter. Where any such 
cause is assignable, the difference is not irre- 
concilable, but should be quickly adjusted by 
the man at odds in his own interests. 

We all have ideals. Let use assert them, and 
press ever forward strong in our conviction that 
honest individuality unwaveringly expressed will] 
human beings, we set store by.—T. J. FaLvey, 
president Massachusetts Bonding, in The Co-Or- 
win for us that respect and success which, as 
dinator. 


“LEST WE FORGET” 
(A Hint to the Claim Agent) 


Workmen's compensation insurance is a pub- 
lic utility. It can survive in private hands only 
as it merits public approval. The workingmen 
themselves, through their political power, may 
eventually decide whether it shall be admiris- 
tered by private enterprise or by the State. Ulti- 
mately their influence will also be felt in the 
contest between mutual and stock companies. 

The workingman is entitled to the same 
courtesy and consideration we show his em- 
ployer. In the final analysis he is the real 
“assured.’’ The employee, no less than the em- 
ployer, pays for compensation insurance. The 
former pays personally and directly, in the sur- 
render of valuable common law rights, while the 
latter frequently recovers his insurance cost by 
increasing the selling price of his commodity. 

The permanence of this business, and there- 
fore of our livelihood, depends largely upon 
our treatment of compensation claimants. While 
it would be contrary to public policy to con- 
strue the terms of a compensation act loosely, 
yet every just claim should be settled in full 
accordance with the benevolent intent of the 
law. 

Remember that we are dealing with sufferers. 
Let them see that we are fellow human beings, 
that we feel genuine sympathy for them in their 
misfortunes, and that we at all times recognize 
the humane as well as the commercial side of 
our business. Capitalize the good will of the 
man who is hurt!—Fred L. Gray Company, Min- 
neapolis. 
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ELIMINATING FRILLS 


Commercial ‘Accident and Health In- 
surance in Reality a Trust Fund 


HOW ADMINISTERED AND ITS FUTURE 


Agents’ Commissions Discussed in Detail 
Searcity of Agents 


W. Epwarp Macruper, M. D. 


Synopsis—The net returns to the agent from 
the sale of commercial accident and health in- 
surance under existing conditions are not ex- 
cessive. In reality, the compensation possible 
to the agent has not proved sufficiently attrac- 
tive to cause the development of specialists in 
this line, with but few exceptions. 

The business is in process of evolution, and 
will soon be characterized by simpler policy 
forms more popular with the insuring public— 
returning a larger share to the policyholders 
of the premiums paid, making better returns to 
the agent for the time and energy expended, 
and providing a legitimate proltit to the com- 
panies for the capital invested. 

Commercial accident insurance was written 
to some extent in this country in 1863, but 
made little headway during the succeeding 
fifteen years. It took nearly twenty years 
more before the health and accident contracts, 
covering all accidents and illnesses, were de- 
veloped and started on their frill-gathering 
career. 

Under the existing laws, which require the 
insuring companies to set aside as a reserve 
one-half of every dollar received in premiums, 
the business practically and morally, if not 
legally, constitutes a trust. This trust fund is 
conserved and administered by the companies 
under certain regulations and conditions. 

The monetary interest in this trust fund is 
represented by 

First. The policyholders who have the 
largest share. 
stockhold- 
ers) whose monetary interest 1s secondary to 
that of the assured; the agent having received 


Second. The companies (1. ¢., 


his compensation in advance of the establish- 
ment of the trust fund. 

It will be well to review briefly the condi- 
tions surrounding this trust and the part the 
agent plays in its administration under the 
present-day frill-burdened policy forms in 
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order to realize the bright future of the busi- 
ness as it evolves from the hands of the 
“statistical’ committee, which is now engaged 
in endeavoring to estimate the cost of each 
separate feature in accident and health poli- 
cies, and as a result of whose efforts the old 
unscientific policy forms will be ‘unserambled’ 
and rebuilt upon an equitable and_ scientific 
basis.” 
COMPENSATION OF AGENTS 

The agent, under the existing frill-laden 
policies, in exchange for the compensation 
which he receives, performs certain service 
while co-operating in the administration of the 
trust. 

In addition to that service he has been 
obliged to introduce and force the sale of a 
form of insurance which the public has been 
at all times reluctant to buy. He has also, in 
most cases, been compelled to resell it at each 
renewal period. 

Aside from the time and energy expended in 
locating and interesting the prospect, securing 
the application, delivering the policy, extending 
credit and finally collecting the premium, he 
must in many cases give personal attention to 
the handling of the claims. The large number 
of persons who must be seen and_ skillfully 
handled before one can be induced to suc- 
cumb to the agent’s arguments in favor of 
accident and health protection, the difficulty 
in making the policy ‘“‘stick,” and in collecting 
the premium, and the existence of the ever- 
present knocker and skeptic, make his efforts 
in this retail business only relatively produc- 
tive. 

In spite of the relatively large commissions 
paid on commercial accident and health busi- 
ness, the number of specialists who have been 
developed under existing conditions has been 


extremely small. 


Wuy AGENTS ARE SCARCI 

What are the reasons that an apparently at 
tractive rate of compensation has encouraged 
so few men, compared to other lines, to devote 
their lives to the introduction and sale of 
commercial accident and health insurance ? 

1. The public has not become convinced 
that this form of insurance is a necessity. 

2. The agent must devote a large part of 
his time in advertising. 

3. His deferred interest in the business pro- 


duced by him is not sufficiently safeguarded. 

4. The select and preferred risks, and, 
therefore, the ones who are best able to pay 
premiums, are business men who are not easily 
attracted by the present-day policies and be- 
lieve they can carry their own insurance 
When easily written it is usually because they 
are friends of the agent, are sub-standard risks 
and buy for investment, or find that their time 
would be conserved by accepting the insurance 
offered in the hope of terminating the agent's 
visits. 

5. The net returns to the agent under 
present conditions, in all but exceptional cases, 
are less attractive in commercial accident and 
health soliciting than in other branches of the 
insurance business which have lower rates of 
commission. : 

6. The rate of compensation which he re- 
ceives as a specialist is but slightly, if at all, 
in excess of that which agents and brokers and 
part-time solicitors, with small personal acci- 
dent premium incomes, and multiple lines to 
draw from, receive for their efforts. 

7. His business, if placed through a general 
agent or branch office, and handled in this 
manner, ultimately becomes to a large extent 
assimilated and appropriated by the office, so 
that in case of his death or change to another 
company his accumulated efforts of years are 
lost. ‘ 

& If he develops a personal accident busi- 
ness under a general agent's contract he finds 
himself so busy with office work, claim service, 
and in visiting agents and collecting balances, 
that his time for personal production is re- 
stricted, and if he increases his volume through 
sub-agents and brokers, competition forces 
him to give up nearly all his profit, and he 
finds himself ultimately in their power and 
conducting an office and banking business for 
their benefit. His over-writing commission 
proves insufficient to see him through, age is 
creeping upon him, he is no longer a successful 
personal producer, and he finds himself bank- 
rupt or forced to accept terms as a branch 
office manager. He may try to save himself 
by transferring to another company which 
offers him a higher rate of commission and 
more liberal policy forms, only to find that he 
has not improved his condition. 

g. In addition to the difficulties above men- 
tioned, the commercial accident and health 
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specialist finds difficulty in renewing his busi- 
ness, and that an additional frill by some 
other company has captured his client. He 
finds some companies willing to appoint as his 
competitors men whose business methods 
would not meet the requirements of a bank 
or any other institution desiring the services 
of honest men. He finds the rebater, the liar, 
the morally unfit, among his active competitors 
men who have been failures in other lines, 
have misappropriated the funds of some other 
company, or who failed to pay their balances, 
and who breed distrust among the insuring 
public, but who in the eyes of their companies 
have the saving virtue—ability to produce. 

10. The honest, capable and energetic spe- 
cialist finds himself confronted by conditions 
which he cannot control, did not bring about 
and for which he must pay the penalty. He finds 
himself obliged at all times to prove himself 
honest and overcome the suspicion that dis- 
honest competitors have caused his insurance 
prospects to feel toward all agents and insur- 
ance companies. He must make a profit to 
offset the losses of dishonest and incompetent 
agents of his own company so the average can 
he maintained. He knows there is something 
wrong, but he cannot find the remedy. The 
honest agent finds his insurance business in- 
jured through the misrepresentations of his 
competitors, of their involved and miscon- 
strued frill-burdened policies and preventable 
claim controversies, with their far-reaching 


and disastrous consequences eternally pursuing 


him. 


WHat THE ComMMITTEE WILL Do 

When the “statistical committee which is 
now engaged in endeavoring to estimate the 
cost of each separate feature in accident and 
health policies, and as a result of whose efforts 
the old unscientific policy forms will be ‘un- 
scrambled’ and rebuilt upon an equitable and 
scientific basis,” completes its work, it will be 
in position to answer the following questions: 

1. Will it be practical to add to the pre- 
mium the estimated cost of a policyholder’s 
impairment, instead of the present plan of 
eliminating part of his coverage by endorse- 
ment in lieu of cancellation and prevent up- 


? 


setting the business? 

2. Will it be practical to require medical 
examination for commercial accident and 
health insurance, and thus determine the na- 
ture and extent of impairments as a basis for 
intelligent classification and rating of the risk? 

3. Will it be possible to find some way by 
which a policyholder, with no intention to de- 
fraud, may be protected from the omissions 
of careless or unscrupulous agents upon whom 
he depends to render him service in answering 
the questions in his application, the importance 
of which the average individual does not 
realize ? 

4. Will some method be evolved which will 
save the honest but busy applicant from making 
unconscious breaches of warranty, and firm in 
the faith that his family is protected, be- 
queaths them a law suit or a worthless insur- 
ance policy? 

5. Can the business be built up in a better 
manner, and on a cleaner basis, through resi- 


dent managers or through general agencies ? 

6. Is the soliciting agent who works for 
one company entitled to no greater commis- 
sion than the broker who writes all lines and 
distributes his accident business among the 
highest bidders ? 

7. Are brokers a material assistance in in- 
creasing the volume and character of com- 
mercial accident and health business ? 

8. Is the office cost of the resident man- 
agers higher or lower than that of general 
agencies, and can resident managers consist- 
ently pay larger commissions than general 
agents can? 

g. Is it practical to have uniform commis- 
sions in all. agencies of the same company, and 
are there certain cities in which larger com- 
missions can be consistently paid? 

10. Is there a_ practical and equitable 
method by which agents can participate in the 
profits ? 

11, Is there a feasible plan for reform of 
the business as a whole which the companies 
may adopt without injury to their patrons and 
agents, which, while meeting the present trend 
of requirements of the various Insurance De- 
partments of the several States, will still admit 
of reasonable net returns to the stockholders ? 

12. If there is such a plan will it, if volun- 
tarily adopted by the companies at this time, 
forestall the more drastic changes which will 
doubtless otherwise be required by our super- 
vising state officials? 

13. Do the companies recognize the urgent 
necessity for these changes? 


THe Future or THE BusINESS—SUMMARY 

1. There was neither need nor demand for 
the extensive and comprehensive policy bene- 
fits now included under the general character- 
ization of “frills.” 
out of the competition between companies, and 
has given them a burden which must be light- 
ened if, judging by the results of the past few 


This condition grew solely 


years, many of them are to survive. 

2. There seems to be great unanimity of 
opinion on all sides and from all interests tend- 
ing to the conclusion that the acquisition, field 
and overhead cost of handling the business 
must be reduced. We should square our 
shoulders and look the situation frankly in 
the face. [Fifty cents is too little value to re- 
turn to the assured on an investment of one 
dollar, and if we do not voluntarily correct this 
condition there is grave danger of the lash 
heing applied. We assume that the companies 
are rapidly working towards this end through 
their ‘“‘statistical committee,” which was 
created for this distinct purpose. 

3. That the agent’s net earnings can be re- 
duced has already been shown to be imprac- 
ticable; that the companies can countenance 
any increase in his current net income is 
stoutly dented; that his patrons have criticised 
his share of participation in their premiums is 
nowhere apparent; but with the accomplish- 
ment of the pending reforms in the business as 
a whole it is inevitable and obvious that these 


changes must in some degree extend to the 
agent and inure to his benefit. There is much 
that can and should be said on this point at the 
opportune moment, and, while not assuming 
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personal knowledge which would of itself 
justify the writer in presuming to speak at all 
authoritatively on the subject, there is before 
him a great number of firm and _ insistent 
opinions gathered at considerable labor from 
hundreds of representatives of practically all 
of our leading companies which will perhaps 
serve as a proper basis upon which to predicate 
and hazard the opinion that the way to har- 
monize this feature of the future of the busi- 
ness is open to all well-intentioned company 
officials and agents. 

4. In its last analysis it may be said that 
the companies either “fill their coffers, hold the 
bag, or break even,’ the only and the vital 
question being which and to what extent. It 
must be understood that it shall be said of the 
stockholders as well as all others interested in 
this intricate business, that the “laborer is 
worthy of his hire,” and per se, as the stock- 
holder's active part in the transaction of the 
husiness is represented by his investment, this 
old saying must extend to that investment. 
Therefore, this capital must yield a safe and 
fair return. Mere interest on the money is not 
sufficient to cover the hazard or danger of 
loss involved. It should, however, be satisfac- 
tory, if not gratifying, if the returns to the 
stock interests from the interest on invested 
capital and the invested reserves, and the un- 
derwriting profits, do not fall below the net 
earnings on capital invested in mercantile 
undertakings. 

JUST ORDINARY ACCIDENTS 
Some Experience of Only One Year that is 
Suggestive 
As a help to the agents of the company in 
giving concrete illustrations in their chats with 
prospects regarding the need of continuous 
protection, the National Casualty of Detroit 
has compiled the following table from the fig- 

ures of several companies for one year only: 


Caused by fallin@ Objects: 6.6.00 siccceacscnseoeee- 1,651 
Caused’ by falling down stairs << 6665 6e0sce cee 174 
Caused by falling On Street i. <0iscc sieve sve oreo 1,599 
Caused by using tools at home ..........0.08. 1,179 
Le Cereal ota C1.) 1) ena a ee Oey See ee a ee dss 
Caused by elevator accidents ..........cc000: 216 
Caused by stepping on Nails. 66606066 vewwed j42 
Caused by burns and scald... .60:< <6 csccews 1,214 
Caused DY GXlosiVes: 2 .6kk i cis s osceesceeses 292 
Caused by cranking autos: 6 sc.6 cdess + ce hae oe 117 
SGUIGEG Th IND EROS oi iein i als 5-4 ro wsiw Bee a sen oeloe 460 
Cased by automobiles: o.i0.s 6 iis se ccascseeceee 582 
Cased Dy eat. OF GAS: os dacs Wabi cee eee. 95 


These are only a few of the many unex- 
pected events that occur merely in the daily 
routine of life of which the hour and _ the 
moment not a single victim was aware. It is 
indeed true that many of these accidents were 
avoidable and could have been prevented by 
proper protection, but the human capacities of 
erring and carelessness allowed them to hap- 
pen and will continue to allow them to happen 
always. It is worth noting that there are some, 
too, which were absolutely unavoidable, so far 
as the victim was concerned. It happened in 
the case of the figures shown herewith that 
none of these cases was covered by compen- 
sation. 

These figures are only some of the causes 
that can be classified and against which acei- 
dent insurance, company protection, is the 
only protection. 
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bered the suicidal deaths, but subsequent to in any systematic campaign for the prevention 


itself MORTALITY FROM GASES 





at all 1907, as a rule, the suicidal deaths by gas have of this kind of accident. Lighting and heating 
efore aan outnumbered the accidental deaths by that apparatus and fixtures require to be kept in a 
stent Statistics of Casualties for a Number cause in New York City. better state of repair, and every possible effort 
from of Years Past In the following table the mortality by should Le made to so arrange gas jets that they 
y all illuminating gas in Massachusetts is presented cannot easily be turned on accidentally or the 
‘haps in some detail for the period, 1889-1914: flame blown out. It is interesting to note that 
icate EXPERIENCE OF NEW YORK CITY — 
har- | ; ‘ 
wey 7 | EROBABLY PROBABLY DOUBTFUL HOMICIDAL GRAND TOTAL 
pany Suicidal and Accidental Death Ratios—Massa- : ier Caio 2a Re ee 5: es — — - 
chusetts Statistics 
Years Ks L g 2 2 
that MorRTALITY FROM GASES Ending eo ji¢gsic¢ o | 3e| 2» f1|a| 2lsig 2 |3| 
| the i , Dee. 31 eieEtfsi@eli si sisterstai sl sisigsis 
ei In THe Specrator for January 13, 1910, 2 os | & a, | & ai) |) & | a) |e | ee Oe 
ia there was presented a statement of facts re- any gene 2 aii. ce 2 2 
It lating to this subject. In the meantime the 1890. .....+++- ot ab ae . -§ Reed pond bea | Renal Bend Seas |e? Ee 7 
“e mortality from gas poisoning, asphyxiation, 1508. oo, 4 4 BY cass 4 Tp BP WO) cee | cove | cone 15 p bo 
explosion, etc., has continued to be quite an 4 ela as 4 ; 29 é H 9 2 | 1 3 pigs Gat tics 2 r 32 
i important factor, and it therefore would ap- 1895. .....+++. 6 1 a 9 : 5 | : ; 30} 2 3 
ck- pear to be desirable to bring some of the facts or 33 2 | ¥ l4 4, 18 | ee 5 ss; | ® 
“ presented in the earlier article down to date. eae = ; Ss a 7 = ? | "5 8 5 “4 65 
wise In the following table the mortality from ac- 1900... ieee 22 a] 2 a : bo Z | . 7 = . = 
on cidental absorption of deleterious gases is ~~ aint 31 12 3 il 8| 19 1 | 1 43 20 63 
presented for the United States registration alae pid 4 39 16 f 20 “1 . 46 id 60 
; area during the four-year period, 1910 to 1913, 1I05. eevee es a; 2 = a2 a ry Bee mle he pee pod re . 
i inclusive. Previous to 1910 the mortality re- eal rH 23 | 71 41, 2%6| 67 Sh GY] WB bance | cees | eves 7; S4) 1651 
Ve turns under this heading included asphyxia- ala a 7 a ~ be a |: i 72 | 2 | 9 
we tion by conflagrations. Such deaths are rightly 1910.........| 49 10 | |) | 18 63 : | a 2 : | oe oe oe 
ts excluded in the following table : aa a | ef 6 3 | 100 9} 2| |... i { 40) 62 2M 
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“ period, 1903-1914, there were no fewer than In the Massachusetts data it is possible to INSURANCE 
3 6290 deaths reported as having been caused by get some information as to causes of the BY THEODORE E. GATY, 
z gas—accidentally or with suicidal intent. Of accidental déaths by illuminating gas. During Secretary the Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
y that total 3304 were reported as accidental the twenty-six years’ experience the cause was New York 
e deaths and 2986 as suicidal. The details “by reported in ggo cases, and a summary state- . Careful study of the subject establishes the 
. Hl NRE Ng LN ment of the results of a careful analysis of fact that there are very little data available on 
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ployers might, under some conditions, agree to 
the payment of unemployment benefits to em- 
ployees “locked out,’ they would bitterly re- 
sent the payment of benefits to striking em- 
ployees. 

It is perfectly apparent that the number of 
unemployed is much greater than the ordinary 
layman at all realizes. While the data obtain- 
able cannot be used for determining accurate 
rates, yet probable rates may be calculated 
within the limits of error, and, as such, have 
considerable value, 

It is well to bear in mind that the percentage 
of unemployed in the United States is greater 
than in European countries. Data obtained from 
Germany, as given out by trade unions, show 
a fluctuation from six per cent in the prosper- 
ous years to thirteen per cent in years of in- 
dustrial depression. In France the figures are 
practically the same 

The United States census contains some fig- 
ures on the subject which are really astonish- 
ing. In the census of 1900 we find that the 
total time lost to productive industries is 
equivalent, on an average, to seven per cent of 
the total number of wage-earners. 

The New York Bureau of Labor has compiled 
data indicating that the Government census fig- 
ures are relatively very low. The percentage 
of union workers unemployed at the end of Sep- 
tember fluctuated for years past between 4.7 in 
1899 to 22.5 in 1908, and at the end of March, 
1906, it was 9.9; in March, 1907, it was 30.06, 
and 35.7 in 1908. 

When it is considered that unskilled labor is 
more subject'to unemployment than skilled 
labor, these figures are significant. The unem- 
ployment is highest during the winter months 


and lowest in summer. 


NUMBER UNEMPLOYED IN NEW YORK 

The United States Departmennt of Labor has 
just published a ‘report on unemployment in 
New York city based on information derived 
from a census of one hundred and four city 
blocks. The enumeration was made in the first 
half of February, 1915. The figures do not in- 
dicate the full measure of unemployment, for 
only such persons as had no employment what- 
ever at the time of the agent’s visit were 
recorded as unemployed. Information was ob- 
tained from 54,849 families, the total number of 
persons being 229,428. Of these 95,443 were 
wage-earners; 16.2 per cent of all wage-earners 
in these families were without employment of 
any kind. The total number of wage-earners in 
New York city, estimated on the basis adopted 


by the Bureau of Census, is 2,455,000. Applying 
this percentage of unemployment, the _ total 
number of unemployed in Greater New York was 
398 000. 

A very large proportion of unemployment is 
due to seasonal trades and industries. Manu- 
facturing of clothing, building trades, construc- 
tion work, stevedoring, and a long line of in- 
dustries are seasonal in character. While the 
anthracite coal mines are at the present time 
free from seasonal disturbances, this is solely 
due to the fact that the price of anthracite coal 
is reduced in the spring and the householder 
puts in his winter supply during that period, 
thereby creating a demand which would other- 
wise not exist. Bituminous coal mines are 
highly seasonal in character; that is, they are 
operative only during the fall, winter and spring 
months. The average number of days during 
which soft coal miners are employed is less than 
two hundred per annum. 


SEASONAL TRADES 

It. is essential to consider these seasonal 
trades and industries, for in the absence of 
some scheme whereby labor can be employed 
during the entire year, it is obvious that the 
vast majority of operatives in such trades and 
industries will necessarily be unemployed during 
a portion of the year. 

In Europe, the first successful unemployment 
insurance plan was adopted by the City of Ghent 
in Belgium. The city co-operated with the la- 
bor unions and subsidized the unemployment 
insurance funds under careful regulations; that 
is, the administration of the fund was in the 
hands of the labor unions, the municipality 
contributing a fractional part of the benefits. 
The officials of the labor unions are, of course, 
in close touch with labor, the members of the 
unions are well known to each other, there is 
a certain loyalty in such unions, and even if 
there were occasional attempts to defraud, it 
would be easy for the officials to offer any de- 
linquent work in order to determine whether 
his unemployment was bona fide. As a matter 
of fact, without the co-operation of the work- 
men themselves, every plan of unemployment in- 
surance has resulted in failure, 

The most successful unemployment insurance 
plan was that adopted by Great Britain. The 
English act became effective January 15, 1913, 
and as that year was one of unusual prosperity, 
a surplus of £700,000 was on hand December 
31, 1913. It covered seven large trades or in- 
dustries employing 2,500,000 workers. The plan 
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Was very carefully worked out, and so far has 
been successful. The employee pays two and 
one-half pence per week, and the employer in 
equal amount. The British Government then 
adds one-third to the total contribution made 
by the employer and employee. In other words, 
the British Government contributes one-fourth, 
and the employer and employee three-fourth 

Stamps are sold, which are pasted in a book, 
the employer becoming responsible for the in- 
sertion of the stamps in this book each week 
There is a system of labor exchanges through- 
out Great Britain, and no exchange is more 
than five miles from principal industrial centers. 
The period covered by the data available was 
one of the most prosperous Great Britain has 
enjoyed in the last thirty years, yet there were 
560,000 applicants for out-of-work benefits. 
Approximately one out of every five or six who 
were insured became unemployed during the 


year. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE BRITISH 
ACT 

There is a special provision for those organ- 
ized workers who receive unemployment bene- 
fits from the unions, but who do not come under 
the compulsory provision of the law. To such 
trade unions the Government offers a subsidy. 
The Government makes contributions of not 
more than one-sixth of the out-of-work benefits 
not to exceed two shillings per week; that is, 
if the union pays ten hsillings per week, the 
government pays two shillings. This payment 
is a subsidy from the government itself and en- 
courages voluntary insurance. When the act 
went into effect, about 500,000 organized workers 
were in trade unions paying unemployment 
benefits. A short time afterward this number 
was doubled. 

The labor unions included within the com- 
pulsory act are contributing at least one-fourth 
of the benefits. The British Government has 
enlisted the help of labor unions and labor ex- 
changes in investigating cases of unemployment. 
The benefits paid under the English act are 
seven shillings per week. There is a waiting 
period of one week during which no unemploy- 
ment insurance is paid, and no employee is en- 
titled to more than fifteen weeks during any 
one year. The employee is encouraged not to 
make claim by a provision in the law, in that 
if he contributes for five hundred weeks and 
reaches the age.of sixty, he is entitled to all 
the contributions he has made, with compound 
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interest at two and one-half per cent. * 
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THERE’S A REASON 


Every Casualty Solicitor Should Avoid 
the Bell-Ringing Habit 


AIM FOR HIGHER BUSINESS METHODS 


Experience of One Canvasser—Suggestions for the 
Casualty Agent 

the lowest form of selling effort is the house- 

(o-house canvass. It is not altogether to be con- 

demned, but undoubtedly it puts the lowest 

possible valuation on the time and ability of 


the solicitor. The® ‘‘canvasser,’’ too, is usually 
looked on with suspicion by the prospect; and 
the man with a sewing-machine or book or 
household device to sell soon learns to regard 
the experience of a door slammed in his face 
as a familiar episode. 

In trades which find it necessary to rely on 
this method of getting business, the sort of can- 
vassers who are employed to go from door to 
door, going through the chatf with the wheat, 
and winnowing out the exceedingly small num- 
ber of those who can be interested in the propo 
sition are known as “‘bell-ringers.’’ The term 
itself implies low regard for this form of work, 
and the salesman who can do nothing more than 
undertake a blind system of this kind is placed 
at the very bottom of the list. 

The reason is plain. The man who cannot 
think of some stronger, more attractive and 
productive method of getting trade than this is 
obviously not likely to be a heavyweight in the 
selling field. In some lines such effort is per- 
haps necessary, and therefore is not to be alto- 
gether despised; but certainly there is no excuse 
for it in the insurance field, where the way is 
open for the use of a system which offers much 
better chances of success and gives a salesman 
a much better opportunity to profit from the in- 
vestment which he is making in the form of his 
time—usually his only, capital. 

Yet one finds a good many insurance solici- 
tors of the bell-ringing type—men whose only 
idea of getting prospects is apparently to go 
from house to house, from office to office, and re- 
Peat the stereotyped formula until somebody is 
found who will listen. The man who can take 
rebuff after rebuff, almost ad infinitum, and still 
be cheerful and optimistic, is the exception. 
Every insurance man expects a certain number 
of turn-downs. But the man who is going to be 
Successful knows that he must get at least a 
Small percentage of business out of his numer- 
ous calls if he is to earn enough to pay his way. 


Hence any method which is calculated to de 
velop refusals as automatic as the solicitations 
must necessarily become, is not one that ought 
to commend itself to the agent who possesses 


anything like ordinary perspicacity. 


TOO MANY “BELL-RINGERS” 

The casualty field seems to possess more than 
its share of ‘‘canvasser’’ agents—men who seem 
not to have realized that they should conserve 
their time and energy by approaching only those 
who are believed to be correctly situated for 
the purchase of policies. Of course, the point 
has often been made that many good opportuni- 
ties for sales are overlooked because they are 
too obvious and close at hand; but these oppor 
tunities are usually such because the agent is 
familiar with those whom they concern. This 
is an entirely different proposition from going 
from one man to another, without knowing any- 
thing about any of them, and without having any 
reason whatever, beyond the general one of get- 
ting business, of soliciting them. In a case of 
this kind there are undoubtedly numerous 
chances to sell which are never’ presented, 
simply because the whole*system is based on 
the wrong idea. 

Too often, also, the prospect, if a man _ sol- 
icited in this inefficient way can be classed as 
such, is offended because of the character of 
the approach. The “‘bell-ringing’’ agent often 
chooses an office building as the most likely 
place to pursue his calling, and beginning on 
the top floor at one end of the hall he works 
his way down until he reaches the bottom. He 
sees the names on the doors, and given this 
much of a straw to hang on to he enters and 


calls for this person. 


HOW HE WORKS 

Imagine such an agent; we will call him Jim- 
son. 

Jimson swings open the door blithely, says in 
a cheerful voice, “Is Mr. Gordon in?’ and 
“makes a noise’ as though he had come a long 
distance for the sake of speaking with Mr. 
Gordon. 

The stenographer or other attendant indicates 
that he is, and Jimson is ushered into his 
presence. 

“Mr. Gordon?" says the agent, smiling upon 
his intended victim as though he had known 
him for many years, and was about to impart a 
message of peculiar interest. “I only want a 
moment of your time. I am with the Blank 
Casualty Company, and I want to interest you 
in our new commercial policy. I ap 

“Nothing doing,’ igs the reply, and Gordon 
swings around to his desk leaving Jimson to do 
nothing except take the nearest way out. 

Now, it may be maintained that everybody 


owes the courtesy of listening to a salesman. 
it inay be insisted that Jimson was on the right 
track, but merely got hold of an unusually 
tough customer. On the other hand, it should 
be remembered that Jimson, in a way, obtained 
the interview, such as it was, by means of a 
misrepresentation. In some cases he would have 
been compelled to give up a card and state his 
business before being allowed to see the head 
of the office. In others, especially small offices, 
he would get immediate access to the propri- 
etor without any preliminaries. But by calling 
for the man whose name is posted on the door, 
he naturally implies that he has some special 
business with him. When he discloses the fact 
that he is merely a “canvasser,’’ who asked for 
that individual simply because he got the name 
from the directory downstairs or the door it- 
self, the one approached feels immediately that 
he is being put upon, and therefore refuses to 
go further. 


A DEFINITE PROPOSITION 

Now, if Jimson had been able to say, ‘Mr. 
Gordon, your friend Arthur Smith of the Mam- 
moth Hardware Company, suggested to me that 
you might be interested in a casualty policy 
similar to that which he has just bought from 
me,’ a legitimate reason for the solicitation 
would have been disclosed. Or, if the agent had 
said, ‘“‘I noticed in the newspapers that you are 
going on a hunting trip, and it occurred to me 
that you did not have sufficient casuafty insur- 
ance,’’ Gordon would doubtless have listened. 
The whole point is that the door-to-door, house- 
to-house, bell-ringing agent has no imagination 
and does not realize that an intelligent reason 
for coming to a business man whose time is 
presumably worth money must be stated in 
order to entitle him to some of that time. 

It makes it difficult for agents with selling 
ability to get as far with their plans as they 
should do, just because of the prevalence of the 
undesirable kind whose method, so called, has 
been described. And, on the other hand, the 
results obtained by the solicitor who mixes 
brains with his energy show positively that aim- 
less, uninformed golicitation is shooting an 
arrow into the air. It is going to fall—but the 
solicitor will never be able to find it 


WORTH MORE DEAD THAN ALIVE 

The great war is demonstrating to us many 
things of value that have always existed as 
patent facts, but have yet needed, perhaps, the 


glaring light of present conditions to bring 


them out to us in their full force and strength. 
The daily press seethes with reports of hand- 
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With what ? 
Hand grenades. We read 


to-hand battles in the trenches. 
Bayonets? No, 
daily of machine guns, of shrapnel and other 
late developments in the art of modern war- 
fare. There is one distinctive feature of all 
Where they kill one out- 
right, they maim and disable a score. Com- 


these implements 


pare the modern machine gun or army rifle fire 
with that of the old-style infantry. In the old 
days, when a man was shot he was dead. 
Now, in the majority of cases, he has a nice, 
clean hole right through him about the size of 
a lead pencil; he is wounded, out of the fight, 
it takes two other sound men to take care of 
him, and he has to be fed. The dead can he 
buried and left behind. They require no care, 
no food, no attention. But the wounded and 
disabled are a source of tremendous weakness 
to any army. They would be worth more to 
their cause dead than alive. That is one of 
the facts that modern war has recognized and 
ig using in its campaigns. 

But this is not a new thing at all. It is 
merely an exaggerated form of a social phe- 
nomenon which is before us every day in this 
complex twentieth century civilization of ours, 
built and grounded as it is upon the application 
of mechanical laws and mechanical devices to 
everything we know, use or think about. 
Think of that. 
diately in battle, another one takes his place 


When a man is killed imme- 


after the fight is over; it doesn’t take two 
minutes to bury him. There is one less; that 
is all. But when a man is wounded he has to 
be cared for and he has to be fed, and it takes 
able-hodied people to do it. 

Is it not the same in peaceful as well as 
warlike pursuits? Physical disability, unfit- 
ness, is am economic and social anomaly. It 
doesn’t fit into the scheme somehow. But we 
cannot bury a man just because he is sick 
hurt so that he cannot support himself. As a 
rule one or two able-bodied people have to 
care for him and feed him. In other words, 
he is probably worth more to society and his 
family under such circumstances dead than 
alive. Neighbors and friends always take a 
kindly interest, relatives, sometimes, an even 
deeper one. But in the long run, when the 
blow falls and the hand that wrought and 
carned loses its cunning, either through acci- 
dent or disease, it is the wife and children who 
must see that provision is made. 

“Strongest is he,” says Ibsen, “who stands 
alone.” There is more poverty and misery 
brought about by physical disability than by 
death itself. THe who would stand alone 
through all vicissitudes must forestall the event 

future possible physical disability. 

Accident and health 
simplest, most effective, and only failure-proof 


insurance is the 


way. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Many attempts to formulate some system of 
unemployment insurance have been made. In 
nearly every instance it has resulted in utter 
failure, due to a variety of causes, including the 
following: 

1. The absence of a satisfactory test of un- 
employment. An accident may be verified by wit- 


nesses or objectively; sickness may be deter- 
mined by medical experts, perhaps. not so ac- 
curately as an accident. The impossibility of 
finding employment is difficult to determine, 
since there is no conclusive means of establish- 
ing the fact.. 

2. The wages paid the vast majority of un- 
skilled workers are barely sufficient to support 
It is therefore self-evident that such 
people could not pay for insurance. 


existence. 


3. It is perfectly obvious that employers will 
not pay, and, asa matter of fact, cannot pay for 
unemployment insurance unless all employers 
are compelled to contribute towards the cost. 
Any industry would be seriously handicapped 
that undertook to pay for unemployment insur- 
ance, and furthermore it is extremely doubtful 
whether any concerns would be willing to pay 
a premium to cover strikes, lock-outs, or em- 
ployees discharged for fault or inefficiency. 

1. No system of unemployment insurance 
could be operated without an effective method 
of detecting fraud or willful idleness. It would, 
therefore, be necessary to operate labor ex- 
changes or employment agencies. 

5. No system of out-of-work benefits could be 
successfully conducted without the co-operation 
of labor unions. 

6. It is essential that a large surplus should 
be accumulated during periods of prosperity in 
order to take care of the deficit bound to accrue 
as the result of industrial depression. 

7. Provision must be made for seasonal trades, 
either by the employers establishing a system 
whereby the employees would be continuously 
employed or by charging high rates on such 
seasonal employments.—E. M. GATy. 


THE INCREASED VALUE OF ACCI- 
DENT INSURANCE 


The man who buys accident insurance to-day 
gets three times as much for his money as the 
man who purchased accident insurance a gen- 
cration ago. If the other necessities of life had 
marched in the same direction we should all re- 
joice. 

The cost of accident insurance has remained 
the same, its value has developed along four 
lines. 

1. In the increase of actual money benefits. 

Benefits for dismemberment and loss of sight 
which formerly called for weekly indemnity for 
twenty-six weeks, have become specific benefits 
ranging from the full to one-half the face value 
of the policy. 

The period for which weekly indemnity is 
paid has been increased from twenty-six weeks 
to as long as the insured lives and suffers total 
disability. 

Indemnity for partial disability; surgical or 
hospital benefits; accumulations increasing an- 
nually the death and dismemberment benefits 
up to a fifty per cent increase, and double in- 
demnity for accidents of travel, burning build- 
ings, ete. (including accumulations), have been 
added, 

2. Practically all’the old restrictions have been 
eliminated from the policy. 

3. All the provisions of the contract have been 
greatly simplified and have been carefully 
adapted both to the needs and to the convenience 
of the policyholder. 

4. The exposure to accident has increased 
many fold. The congested streets of all cities 
are far more hazardous than twenty-five years 
ago. The individual to-day travels far more 
frequently and for longer distances and at a 
faster rate of speed. New hazards have ap- 
peared such as the automobile, which has be- 
come one of the chief contributors of accidents. 
The greater activity and interest of modern life 
demand a greater toll of life and injuries. 

The above is but a brief summary which could 
be almost indefinitely particularized.—Travelers 
Agents’ Record. 
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CAUSES OF SURETY BOND LOSSES 

The National Surety Company of New 
York recently completed an investigation into 
the causes of losses on the various kinds 
bonds. The result of the investigation is 
shown herewith: 


REASONS FOR ONE-HALF MILL el DOLLARS 
OF RECENT CONTRACT LOSSES PAIL 


(a) LOSSES DUE TO CONDITIONS “— 
BEFORE BOND WAS SIGNED 


Per Ct. 
No. Net Loss of 
Cases. Paid. Total. 
Insufficiency of capital.......... 9 $64,600 12.8 
Insufficiency of plant..... : ] 20,583 4.1 
Too low or reckless bids. nie 7 60,908 12.0 
Errors in bids or calculations... . 3 25,677 5.1 
Dishonest financial statements. . . 6 62,649 12.4 
Failure to make proper investiga- 
tion and learn fac G8... Ss 10,652 8.9 
3usiness “‘forced”’ upon the com- 
pany after refusal—i. e., upon 
insistence and repeated plead- 
ings of agents...... 3 38,913 rang 
Imprope r payments toc contrac tors 
i. e@., payme nts in ‘‘sec ond 
mortgages,”” “property, 
‘‘bonds,’’ etc... Ll ape ates 2 14,517 2.9 


39 $328,499 65.0 


(a) LOSSES DUE TO CONDITIONS ARISING 
AFTER BOND WAS EXECUTED. 


i Per Ct. 

No. Net Loss _ of 
Cases. Paid. Total. 

Unreliable and tricky indemnitors 4 be ip 4.4 
Poor collateral security... 5 17,47 3.5 


Incapacity, bad habits and neg- 


lect on part of contractors. . 7 37,710 7.5 
Fraud and dishonesty on part of 
principal. 7 36,854 72 


Failure te fulfill gu: irantees of ma- 

terials. i 12,113 2 
Too much ‘business for capital 11,22] 2 
Honest failure of contractor under 

normal conditions...... 6 20,740 4.1 
Errors of home office and home 

office representatives (including 

$10,000, estimated loss of one 

case through imperfect mort- 





BARES 5055 Ss ; 3 18,000 3.6 
) A 8 ; 39 $176, 233 35.0 
LAP eer ee ewes en 39 328,499 65.0 
Total cases examined...... ‘ 78 $504,732 100% 
Nore. 11.2% of above loss was on neniie executed 


by agents which were not approved at the home office 
and 88.8% was upon bonds submitted and approved 
by the home office upon advices and’ recommendation 
of agents. 


CAUSES OF RECENT COURT AND FIDUCIARY 
BOND LOSSES. 





Per Ct. 
No. Net Loss _ of 
Cases. Paid. Total 
Unreliable or tricky indemnitors. 2 $5,250 2.4 
Fraud on part of principal or prin- 
cipal’s attorney : 5 18,732 9.5 
Failure to properly investigate 
on part of home office or agent 5 35,858 18.2 
Ignorance or negligence of fidu- 
clary.,.: ; 2 47,942 24.3 
Failure of prince ipal. ; 6 26,322 13.3 
Failure or depreciation in value of 
collateral: : ; 5 10.4 
Home office errors or negligence 1 1.6 
Changes in legislation or legal de- 
cisions subsequent to writing 
bond... 3 33,451 17.0 


29 $197,302 100% 


Commenting upon the above showing, The Na- 
tional Surety News says: 

The figures tell the story too plainly to need 
much elaboration, but let us condense our com- 
ments into these conclusions: On the basis of 
these typical cases, taken in regular order from 
recent losses and ‘not selected nor taken at 
random, it is obvious in Contract cases that— 

Five-eighths of these losses were preventa- 
ble, before the bond was signed. 

One-eighth of the total loss occurred through 
insufficiency of capital. , 

One-eighth through low and apparently reck- 
less bids. 

One-eighth through dishonest financial state- 
ments. 

One-twelfth resulted from business literally 
forced upon us after refusal through the insist- 
ing urging of agents. 

It is disconcerting to note that sixty-five per 
cent of the losses paid on contract bonds were 
on cases where the conditions might have been 
fully ascertained before signature, and where 
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the loss might have been very largely reduced 
or even avoided entirely, if the agent and the 
company had made a sufficiently thorough in- 
vestigation. Note, too, the item of $38,913 of 
losses caused by the persistent pleadings of 
agents to write business looked upon with dis- 
favor. The home office has paid dearly in this 
matter for trying to please its agents, but this 
is not business and it must be stopped. 

We are sometimes accused of being over-con- 
servative, and agents frequently complain about 
cases where we know that the business origin- 
ated through some broker, and too often the de- 
fects of the case have been superficially bene- 
fited by its previous rejection by other com- 
panies. To sum it all in a few words, remem- 
bering the large percentage of contract losses 
and the inroads same make on our surplus, it is 
the duty of every agent to observe faithfully the 
company’s reguirements as to the verification 
of contractors’ financial statements and other 
essential parts of applications. The need for 
this is in the figures above submitted. 

The figures showing court losses are also 
highly instructive. They show the radical dif- 
ference between the underwriting of contract 
bonds which are usually for short terms, and 
court bonds, which are nearly all indefinite, and 
where the liability may appear a decade after 
execution. While an analysis of the court bond 
losses is not so easy, and the preventable errors 
are not so palpable, it is obvious that 

One-fifth of the amount lost was from incom- 
plete investigation. 

One-tenth from the wrong kind of so-called 
collateral. ; 

One-tenth from the financial insufficiency of 
the principal. 

One-fourth from the ignorance or negligence 
of the fiduciary. 

Yet, we are constantly importuned to be more 
liberal in the waiving of joint-control! Can you 
not realize from the foregoing facts that the 
prevention of one-half of our court bond losses 
is apparently in your hands? Please understand 
that all the foregoing is not a wholesale con- 
demnation of all our agents, nor is it an attempt 
to throw the responsibility on the agency force 
entirely. It is simply giving both of us, the 
company and the agency force, an opportunity 
to see what the analysis of our underwriting 
losses shows and to ask your most earnest and 
persistent co-operation in an effort to improve 
these conditions. The tables should be studied 
with great care by every agent and employee. 


OPTIMISM 


Just think of how many people we run up 
against in a day who are talking hard times! 
Well, some of them have a right to, but there 
is no reason for an insurance agent to feel down 
in the mouth. The people who are experiencing 
hard times are not the only prospects for in- 
surance, 

There are thousands of people going to work 
every day in the week. Why not get after those 
people? If an agent doesn’t try to insure them 
it is his own fault and nobody else’s. 

The topics of war and hard times have brought 
about bad results for the pessimistic agents. 
But whose fault is it? A large number of peo- 
ple that are talking hard times are nicely situ- 
ated themselves, but they have got to converse 
on some subject instead of the weather once in 
a while. The pessimist falls for their chatter 
and drops by the wayside, while the optimistic 
agent keeps right on the job and builds up a 
good business. 

Pessimists are seen lounging on the settees in 
the parks while optimists are working in the 
buildings around them. 

A pessimist will never get along in business, 
for too much pessimism is like too much whiskey 

it goes to one’s head—brings about a state of 

Well-I-don’t-care-what-happens and then throws 
One down. 

Why not look on the bright side of the street, 
Where Mr. O. U. Optimist lives? He’s just the 
man that can make things go along smoothly 
he isn’t complaining of hard times—he doesn’t 
have to—he goes among the working people and 
takes no heed to “hard time chatter.”’ 

Fish where there are fish, and you will accom- 
Plish something. Mr. Pessimist is probably fish- 
ing in the wrong place, but there is no use of 
telling him because he can find nothing but dis- 
couragement anywhere. 


it is no honor to be a pessimist. Any strong 
man can make himself believe that he has some- 
thing the matter with his head or his heart if 
he wants to. Any agent that is getting busi- 
ness can make himself believe that there is no 
more business to get if he wants to. But what 
would be the advantage? There would be noth- 
ing to gain by being pessimistic, but there would 
be plenty to be lost. 

Mr. Pessimist gives up all hope when the 
largest factory in his town closes—he is sore 
to the bone. ‘‘Successful’’ Optimist lives in the 
very next town, in which the largest factory 
closes. Does he throw up his hands and admit 
that he is beaten? No, Sir-ee, he uses that ex- 
perience to advantage—goes to another fishing 
ground and insures doctors, grocers, druggists, 
carpenters, and the like—in fact makes a record. 

Optimist talks insurance, enriches himself and 
does good while Pessimist talks hard times, 
goes broke and discourages others. 

Moral: Let the other fellow talk hard times, 
but don’t believe him.—WaLTER L. MCNEILL. 


ACCIDENTS TO CAREFUL PEOPLE 


The man who takes out accident or health in- 
surance gives evidence by that very act of his 
prudence and carefulness. Yet hundreds of 
claims for disability from accidents or illness 
or for death by accident are paid every year by 
the insurance companies to just such people 
and their heirs. Carefulness is a good thing, 
but it is no guarantee of safety. The man who 
cannot be injured by accident or disabled by 
disease is a more absurd myth than the un 
sinkable ship or the nation that never goes to 
war. 

During a period of twenty-two years the Stna 
Life has paid $10,552,461 to policyholders for 
128,526 accidents: If so many accidents to more 
than ordinarily careful people are recorded, hov 
many more accidents must there be among the 
hundreds of thousands of less careful people who 
carry no accident insurance? 

The analysis of 128,326 claim payments by the 


‘Mina is as follows: 





CLASSIFICATION. NuMBER. Amount Parp 

Travel accidents 29,53 $2,415,794.02 

Street car 5,650 568,942.48 
Steamboat 565 305,613.59 

35,749 $3,290,350.09 
Falls: 

On pavement 10,940 738,701.82 

On stair or steps 4,289 364,137.71 

From ladders or chairs 2,856 217,451.07 

Through trap doors RRO 81,177.49 

From bed 132 7,148.18 
Miscellaneous falls 5,085 


361,160.94 
24,191 - 


1,769,777.21 


Riding and Driving: 


Carriage and wagon. 5,964 
Horse kicks and bites 1,430 
Horseback riding 1,505 


Horse stepped on foot 454 


Cut with edge tools,glass, ete. 

Fingers crushed various ways 

tecreation and sports 

Automobile 

Hands and feet injured by 
glass, nails, wire, ete 

Surns and scalds 

Falling of heavy articles 

sicycle 

Lifting heavy weights 

hye injuries 

Septie Wounds (blood poison- 





ing) 2,431 221,869.55 
Cuts or bruises from ma- 
chinery 1,902 $9,340.68 


Toes crushed in various ways 1,651 54,921.41 


Stepping on rolling stones, 












sticks, ete 1,211 63,500.04 
Bites by dogs or insects : 960 40,310.04 
Bathing and drowning 795 397,095.23 
Contact with furniture , 755 61,021.90 
Firearms : ; 726 490,221.40 
Splinters in hands and feet.. 586 20,931.35 
Assaults....... : 567 77,214.31 
Elevator........ 399 121,229.44 
Motorcycle...... 326 5,277.92 
Tripped over carpet, rugs, ete. 298 
Motorboats. . > 208 19,281.52 
Fingers caught in electric fan 173 7,660.44 
Contact with poison ivy. 101 3,578.38 
Miscellaneous a 5,852 461,142.20 


Total 128,326 $10,553,461.25 
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THE MOST EFFECTIVE MEASURES 
TO PURSUE IN SECURING 
AN APPLICATION 


“Good morning, sir. I called to see if E could 
not interest you in insurance.” 

“Well, don’t waste your time on me, as I 
have all the insurance I can take care of.” 

‘Well, I am pleased to know you are at least 
in favor of it. What kind are you carrying?” 

“Oh, I have an endowment and I belong to a 
couple of orders, so I think that I am all right.” 

“Those are good as far as they go, but mine 
is strictly health and accident, which many 
times comes in handy to help you take care of 
the others.”’ 

“That’s all right, but I have never been sick 
since I was a boy, and have never met with an 
accident and don’t expect to.” 

“You must bear in mind, my friend, that men 
are dying every day that never died before and 
others are suffering from injuries and illness 
for the first time. Have you a guarantee from 
the Almighty that your turn will not come, per- 
haps at a time when you would very much ap- 
preciate the benefits of one of our policies? 
When your premium is due on your endowment 
it must be paid or you lose what you have paid 
in. | tell you when a man is laid up for two 
or three months, an income of $25 or $30 per 
month makes one feel quite comfortable. It will 
help to pay your endowment premium, your doc- 
tor, medicine, grocery and other bills. Without 
it your income stops; debts accumulate, and if 
you recover you must work six months or a year 
to pay them, and if you die your family must 
bear the burden.’’ 

“That sounds well, but I remember my fathe: 
had a policy in some kind of a company that 
paid for sickness, and when he sent in his 
claim he never got a cent; in fact, I think the 
company failed soon after, and I made up my 
mind that that kind of insurance was no good.’ 

“You seem to think that because one concern 
was unreliable all are, but you must remember 
that when this kind of insurance was first 
started, it was, to an extent, an experiment; 
business was not transacted then as it is now. 
Our company at first moved slowly by making a 
careful study of the problem of health and ac- 
cident insurance, and it stands to-day with a 
record of many years of steady growth, being 
now one of the oldest and largest of its class in 
America. Look at this circular and note over 
five hundred claimants within fifty miles of 
where we stand who have received indemnity, 
many of whom you doubtless know personally. 
Ask any on that list as to the company’s 
promptness and fairness.”’ 

“ft admit you talk well and have your story 
down pat. What does this insurance of yours 
cost, and what does it pay a man?” 

“T should judge from your present occupation 
that you are a farmer. If so, it will pay you $25 
per month for accidents and $200 for accidental 
death; one month after date it will pay $30 per 
month, less the first week, for any disease except 
two or three (show exceptions in sample policy) 
for the time you are strictly confined to the 
house and attended there by a physician. You 
will note a partial indemnity is allowed even 
for the few exceptions.”’ 

“Tt don’t think much of that one month busi- 
ness. If | take a policy I shall want to know 
that I am insured.” 

“Well, you see that is the way you look at it 
without giving it careful thought, but a sound, 
reliable company must fortify itself against 
fraud. If we insured against illness from date 
of policy, suppose you were not feeling well to- 
day and you go to a doctor, who says: ‘My dear 
sir, you are threatened with appendicitis and be- 
fore long you must go to a hospital and be oper- 
ated on; should go next week.’ There is a case 
where we might be a mark. Some of us agents 
happen to be around—and of course you would 
like to take a policy; in fact, you could go to 
town and secure a policy. To be obliged to pay 
such a claim would be very unfair. Suppose 
some contagious disease breaks out in a large 
boarding house and all have been exposed. 
Would not those people secure a health policy 
immediately if they knew it went into effect at 
once? Now, you must admit that without such 
safeguards in our policy against fraud, the 
honest policyholder would have no protection 
and the company could not last long. Am I not 
right?’’ 

“TI don’t think that I would ever take advan- 
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tage of a company by doing such a thing, but 
lots would, and I am human and must admit 
that the temptation would be strong. You didn’t 
say what this policy would cost a man.” 

“It will cost you $4, which amount will pay for 
your policy and the remainder of the month’s 
insurance. The first of next month you pay our 
local collector one dollar, and just as long as 
you pay these monthly premiums of one dollar 
your policy is in force and you are protected 
against sickness or accident by one of the best 
companies in the world.”’ 

“When you first spoke to me about insurance 
I didn’t intend to bother with you a minute, 
but if it will not take long to do the business I 
um going to give you the $4 and try it for a 
while anyway. It may come in handy some day. 
Can't always tell.” 

“Thank you very much. JT honestly feel that 
some day you will say I did you a good turn 
when I took so much of your time. There now, 
just put your name on that line where it says 
en ee That’s it. Here is your re 
ceipt. By the way, put on this button. You will 
get your policy in a few days, and be sure to 
read it over carefully so that you will know just 
what to do in case of disability. Good day 
when in town drop in and have a smoke with 
me. Should you hear of anyone who would like 
a policy, let me know. You will lose nothing 
So long.”’—Federal Record. 


SOME HAZARDS IN TOBACCO 
HARVESTING 


Although the cultivation of tobacco ig re- 
stricted to certain localities by reason of cli 


mate, soil, and other conditions, the use of to- 
bacco is so general throughout the whole world 
that it seems appropriate to review, briefly, 
some of the dangers to which persons are sub- 
jected while harvesting the crop. 

Days of hot sunshine are required for the 
harvesting, because on cool, cloudy days the to- 
bacco will not ‘‘wilt’’ properly, and the leaves 
are then more likely to be broken in handling 
them. Hence with weather conditions favorable 
for harvesting the crop, there is always danger 
of sunstroke to the men engaged in the work. 

Hatchets of special design are employed for 
cutting the stalks of the tobacco plants. The 
person cutting the tobacco grasps the stalk near 
the top with one hand, and a single blow of the 
hatchet held in the other hand severs the lower 
end of the stalk just above the surface of the 
ground. <A tobacco hatchet may inflict serious 
jajuries upon a person who is unskilled in its 
use, and an inexperienced workman should be 
cautioned with regard to the danger of handling 
it carelessly. 

After the plants have been cut and have been 
allowed to lie upon the ground for a short time 
and wilt, so that the leaves are no longer brittle, 
they are “strung” upon ordinary building laths 
for convenience in hanging in the bars or sheds, 
where they are to ‘‘cure.”’ A wooden “horse” is 
provided, with an attachment into which one end 
of the lath is inserted and which holds the lath 
in a horizontal position. A tobacco ‘‘needle’’ is 
slipped over the other end of the lath, and the 
workman grasps the butt of the stalk with one 
hand above the needle and the other below it. 
forces the needle through the stalk, and then 
slides the stalk along the lath. This process is 


SUMMARY OF MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY 

Phe accompanying table shows the premiums and losses by casualty, surety and miscellaneous companies for 1914 covering all branches. 
Details regarding all the States will be found in the Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous volume of the Insurance Year Book for 1915-16, pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. Price, $6.00 per copy. 
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repeated until the lath is filled, after which the 
needle is removed and the full lath is carried 
to the wagon for removal to the shed, or hung 
temporarily upon other wooden horses provided 
for the purpose. The needle must necessarily 
be sharp in order to pierce the tough tobacco 
stalks, and a false move or a moment’s inatten- 
tion may cause it to penetrate the workman’s 
hand, inflicting a severe injury. 

The work of the men who hang the tobacco 
in the sheds or barns is attended with consider- 
able danger. The conditions are such that it is 
practically impossible to adopt adequately gafe 
methods, and the men must therefore exercise 
extreme care while carrying on this work. They 
must climb to the highest part of the shed, and 
they are then obliged to stand or walk upon a 
single plank, often supported only at its two ends, 
This plank must be shifted about from place to 
place as the work progresses, and from time to 
time it must be removed to a lower level. The 
beams upon which the plank rests are often in- 
adequately fastened or entirely unsecured, so 
that they may at any time slip from under the 
plank and allow it to fall. The men must lean 
over or reach out to receive the full laths from 
the men below, and this adds to the danger. 

Another method of harvesting tobacco con- 
sists in simply picking the leaves from the 
standing stalks. This method is used almost en- 
tirely in connection with shade-grown tobacco, 
and it is also favored by some who grow tobacco 
‘n the open. Many of the dangers of harvesting 
may be eliminated by adopting it, but as, it is 
not generally employed the foregoing descrip- 
tions and precautions will apply in most cases. 

The Travelers Standard. 
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Premium Losse * Ratio of , Premiums Losses Ratio of 

STATE Received Paid Losses Paid STATE. Received Paid, |Losses Paid 

to Prems. || | ts Prems 

| = 
S Y gy 
Alabama 703,355 65.2 Montana 10.7 
Arizona 141,760 52.0 | Nebraska... 1,4! | 28.3 
Arkansas 393,093 57.8 Nevada. . | 41.0 
California 3,071,262 32.1 | New Hampshire bm ts 
Canada. 3,895,787 48.4 | New Jersey 5,5 | 31.5 
Colorado. . 582,268 44.3 ; New Mexico | 39.0 
Connecticut 893,851 27.6 | New York 36,975,076 35.2 
Delaware 65,598 38.0 | North Carolina 1,010,806 18 6 
District of Columbia 284,120 38.9 | North Dakota 133,275: é > ae 
Florida 489,059 52.7 j Ohio. 6,939,880 3,277,500 | 47.9 
Georgia $33,767 50.9 | Oklanoma. . : 768.006 62.5 
Hawaii. . 16,969 18.9 | Oregon 769,202 59.9 
Idaho 179,341 57.9 | Pennsylvania 4,522,966 | 40.3 
Illinois 5,709,543 45.2 ; Rhode Island 19.5 
Indiana 1,346,894 42.0 | South Carolina | 45.6 
lowa. 963,539 31.0 South Dakota 41.2 
Kansas : 631,170 50.3 | ‘Tennessee. . 1,5 52.4 
Kentucky 2,047,362 1,039,091 50.8 ! Texas. 1.5 44 4 
Louisiana | 1,299,946 605,697 46.6 j Utah. 267560 16.8 
Maine... 414,418 16.3 Vermont 376,689 157,824 11.9 
Maryland | 760,431 32.4 | Virginia 1,560,874 478.045 3) 6 
Massachusetts | 11,066,064 4,166,554 7 ; Washington. . 1,658,695 1,071,295 64.6 
Michigan 5,936,725 2,054,881 34.6 West Virginia 972,349 456.054 465.4 
Minneapolis } 3,768,073 1,857,934 49.3 Wisconsin . 3, 1,824,700 | 49.5 
Mississippi | 1,289,013 609,560 47.3 Wyoming. 51,425 | 38.1 
Missouri 1.778.885 2,479,302 51.9 | 
s 
Hy 4 * . 
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Surplus to Policyholders over $700,000.00. 
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SOMETIMES “OUT” 





The Man Who is Difficult to See is a 


Good Prospect 





USINESS DOES NOT COME TO YOU 


I 
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Keep Going After Prospects to Land Them— 
A Live Tip 

“The man who is hard to see is the best 
man to see,” according to the advice of an old- 
time insurance man who has fréquently been 
on his company’s honor roll ‘for the volume of 
business he has turned in. “Figure it this 
way,” he continued. ‘The man who is easy to 
see is the man everybody sees. The man who 
is hard to see is the man few people see, so 
when you get in to him the chances are that 
he will not have been solicited and the greater 
your chance of selling him.” 

The chances are, also, that he will not be 
any more difficult to handle than the man who 
is easy to see. The easy man to see very often 
is the man who finds it a simple matter to put 
off solicitors, while the man who encounters 
difficulty in escaping from the selling talks of 
the salesmen who call to sell him one thing or 
another is very likely to hedge himself about 
with restrictions which make him “hard to 
see,” 

The majority of buyers of accident and 
health insurance lead normal lives, of course, 
for the majority of the population is so classi- 
fied, but modern conditions have produced a 
large number of men who, are engaged at 
hours other than normal hours. There are 
hundreds of night workers in all the big cities, 
for instance; yes, thousands of them. They 
may be classed as hard to see, because they 
have to be seen at hours when the average 
solicitor is not on the job and when the 
average man is at home asleep. At all events 
lots of them never are seen, never have a 
definite proposition to take out health and 
accident insurance put directly up to them. As 
every solicitor knows, mighty little of his busi- 
ness comes unsolicited, and there is no reason 
to assume that these prospects and they may 
be called such—will come around looking for 
insurance. The man who goes after them is 
the man who is going to get them. 

In this class are the night workers on the 
newspapers, who form a respectable group of 
men in most cities, and the night shift on a 
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Lots of 
them are the target variety, of course, but 


hundred and one other enterprises. 


many more have escaped attention. It requires 
some effort to get in touch with them. It 
requires that the solicitor must bide his time 
and form an acquaintance among these men. 
Ile must be willing to wait until they are at 
leisure to talk to him. Some of them may not 
he good risks, but the fact that large numbers 
have worked for years and years without 
casualty or illness of any considerable duration 
should go to show that their business is worth 
going after. 


THe Man Wuo tts “Out” 

On every solictor’s list and in every solici- 
tor’s mind are names of men who are always 
out when he calls or who are always engaged 
or who cannot see him. After several futile 
attempts to get in touch with men so situated 
the average solicitor is tempted to give up 
efforts in this line and to strike the prospective 
prospect’s name off his list. Of course, too 
long continued efforts could make the business 
cost more than it ever would pay, provided it 
was landed, but it is the man who keeps on 
going after it who is going to write it. Here is 
a slogan for every casualty insurance sales- 
man: 

“See the man who is hard to see.” 


KEEPING UP WITH THE POLICY- 
HOLDER’S BUYING POWER 

A certain considerable proportion of the 
men to whom the salesmen have sold accident 
and health insurance are on the way up the 
ladder, and from time to time are favored with 
promotions and accompanying increases of 
salary. As he makes his rounds of these 
policyholders to secure their renewals and to 
keep in touch with them generally, the sales- 
man can profitably keep up with the material 
progress his patrons have been making. He 
might, of course, keep going on renewing their 
$10 or $15 or $50 policies, but what he wants 
to do is to keep on increasing his premium re- 
ceipts. If he can get more premiums from an 
old policyholder, that is just as good as he 
wants, and this business will come easier than 
new business, where he has first got to convince 
a man that he needs such insurance and then to 
sell it to him. 

The ice is broken in the other case. When a 
man’s earnings have increased he can less 
afford to lose time from his work and he can 


He has 


better afford to carry more insurance. 


—————— - _ ——— 


already given‘ plenty of proof that he believes 
in insurance, because he has been carrying it. 
If a little of it is a good thing, more is better, 
up to reasonable limits, of course, and the 
salesman’s business is to sell him all he will 
What these limits 
are or ought to be will not be so very difficult 


take within those limits. 


to determine if the salesman will go about 
finding out how matters are going with his 
policyholders in a systematic way. 

Suppose his policyholder has paid up for a 
year, the salesman certainly has a record of 
the transaction and also a notation of when a 
next payment will be due, and if he is “on the 
job” at all he will make a point of getting 
around to see his customer in time to keep the 
Why not get around a 
little beforehand, casually, as it were, just to 


policy from lapsing. 


exchange a few words with his customer? He 
can, if he leads the conversation carefully, 
very likely find out whether the policyholder 
has been given a boost and get a line on how 
much of an advancement it was. Then, with 
this information in hand, it will be a compara- 
tively easy matter when he calls to arrange 
for continuation of the protection, to suggest 
that since matters have gone well with the 
policyholder he will probably want to meet the 
difference by increasing the amount of his 
policy. 

The first sale of a policy to a customer ought 
to be considered just a beginning to the man 
who is endeavoring to build up a sure and 
profitable business, Salesmen in other lines 
work on this basis, and, though the limits may 
probably be reached in a comparative shorter 
space with the insurance man than with the 
general run of business, there is a very good 
chance of the insurance salesman extending 
business he has already got as well as increas- 
ing the number of individual policyholders he 
has on his books. 

Whatever he can do to cultivate the per- 
sonal relations between himself and his cus- 
tomer will the better enable him to extend his 
business in this line. Probably in the ma- 
jority of his sales this will be easy, for they 
are likely to be sales to men he has previously 
known. In other cases it stands to reason that 
he will have scraped a pretty good acquaint- 
ance with men he prevails upon to buy insur- 
ance, and that should give him reason enough 
to keep on terms with them. Then, if he knows 
a man, it is much easier to keep track of him 
and to get more business from him later on as 
his material affairs progress. 
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CLASSIFIED SUMMARY OF CASU- 
ALTY, SURETY AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS INSURANCE BY 
STATES FOR 1914 


il Premiums Losses | ; 
Received Paid Ratio. 
ALABAMA. $ % ,. 
Accident 237,159 79.3 
Health... | 46,209 55.4 
Liability | 268,338 76.5 
Fidelity and Surety 68,398 | 41.0 
Plate Glass..... 12,218 | 44.3 
Steam Boiler ee = 3 
Burglary and Theft 9,756 | 39.7 
Sall...... 4,686 | 22.8 
Sprinkler 
Vly Wheel. wees . 
Auto Prope rty Damage 32,661 54.4 
Workmen’s Collective. 18,047 67.4 


Physicians’ defense 


Live stock...... 1,744 58.7 





Aggregates... 703,355 65.2 


ARIZONA. | 








Accident...... sa 29,278 43.4 
Health... 9,874 47.9 
Liability..... 55,171 | 103.1 
Workmen’s compe nsation. 14,314 30.7 
PIGGY ..52 0000. jaguar 23" 584 | 2,106 8.0 
eS Oe y 5,533 25.1 
Plate glass...... ; 47 1,515 23.5 
Steam boiler. pried 5,542 asp +. 
Burglary and theft. 3,473 145 4.5 
Auto property damage 117 28 23 8 
Workmen’s collective....... 20,317 23,786 | 117.1 
Physicians’ defense...... 112 | cana on , 

Industrial....... 1,066 10 9 


Aggregates. . 141,760 52.0 


ARKANSAS. ' 
Accident....... ere 189,509 94,442 49.8 











Health 37,911 19,108 50.4 
Liability 221,076 135,072 61.1 
Workmen’s compe nsi ation.. | 36 tee } oes 
ae . 38,650 19,750 | 51.1 
Surety....... Lares 56,257 65,698 | 116.8 
Plate glass. 27,347 9,350 | 34.2 
Steam boiler "AN eee 25,804 2,900 | 11.2 
Burglary and theft..... 13,940 15,083 | 108.1 
eS TT re 2,261 980 | 43.3 
Fly wheel...... 2 Ste | :: 
Auto property dai ims age 15,859 4,400 27 8 
Workmen’s collective....... 49,955 25,010 | 50 l 
Physicians’ defense.....,... 405 300 | 74.1 
Aggregates.......... 680,101 393,093 | 57.8 
CALIFORNIA. . | 
Accident and health........ 1,975,361 887,080 | 44.9 
fT SO rere 1,026,619 70.5 
Workmen's 5 compe nsation. . 4,098,987 : j | 22.9 
Fidelity and surety......... 1,034,379 385, 034 | 37.2 
ol eee 201,142 57,904 28.8 
Steam boiler. . . 59, 919 1,994 3.3 
Burglary and theft.. 3,7¢ 51,144 | 35.6 
Credit . ‘ : 8,436 | 26.2 
Sprinkler. ee pe piece cancers ‘ 1,766 | 37.3 
UE iiss chek v0 554605490 982,446 13,788 | 1.4 
Fly wheel... ; 617 ees ee 
Auto property dam: age 5,681 964 16.9 
Workmen’s collective. 11,417 3,510 30.8 


Live stock. 6,578 5,885 | 89.4 


Physicians  defense........ 3,782 995 26.3 
Aggregates...... ....e-| 9,555,304 3,071,262 32.1 


COLORADO. 
Accident. 
Health ore 
Liability...... 
Fidelity. . 
, ; 

Plate glass... . 
Steam boiler. . . 
Burglary and theft. 
a ere 
Sprinkler. 

Fly wheel 


| 
229,106 
2 | 











Auto & teams’ prop. damage..| 17.5 
Workmen’s collective. sol 66.2 
RII | 49.5 

Aggregates............. | 1,313,226 44.3 


| 610,197 
574, “4 


CONNECTICUT. 
Accident and health........ 
EARDUY «565.0: 054:0:9 
Workmen's compens: tion. 


234,093, | 38.4 
210,221 | 36.6 
209,433 | 


Fidelity and surety........ 19,283 | 7.0 
Plate glass. SMe hes G6R Senibbe 21,844 | 39.6 
Steam boiler... ........00000+ | 4536 | §.4 
Burglary and theft..........| 25,511 | 47.9 
2” a See 17,028 | 91.9 
DIO oo .aris Gaceaeewawes 4,589 | 150.4 


79 1.9 
55,906 | 31.1 


Fly wheel..... 
Auto & teams’ prop. dam¢ ge. 











Workmen’s collective. eee ger 
Physicians’ defense......... _ 2,001 1,328 ) 63.5 
Aggregates............ 7 3,235,294 893, 851 | 27.6 
DELAWARE., | " 
ETI OS IOP ET OTe 43,196 21,050 | 48.7 
Health.........sscccceeees | 11,546 3,393 | 27.6 
ENS i aGehew ah bse bes | 50,903 18,702 | 36.7 
Fidelity... 15,698 | 947! 6.0 


— Return premiums or 


DEeLAWARE—Cont. 
Surety baste 
Plate glass. . 
SOM MONEE. 5¢ icc cc esaece 
Burglary and theft.. 
Sprinkler. . . 
eh. Se ree 
Auto prope rty damage...... 
Workmen’s collective 
Live stock. 
Physicians’ ‘defer “nse 


Aggregates...... 


Distirct oF COLUMBIA. 
Accident. 
Health 
Liability....... 
Workmen’s compe nsation. 
Fidelity..... - . 
Surety. sapere erases ks 
Plate glass ibe nib 
Steam boiler... .......:0.5.- 
Burglary and theft. 

Sprinkler 
Fly wheel. . 
Auto & teams’ prop. “dam: ige 
Live Stoc SER Re 
Physicians’ defense. 
Industrial. . 


Aggregates............ 


FLorwwa. 
Accident 
Health 
Liability 
Fidelity 
SPMINN 30a) oii erases Brav-eke-a 
Plate Glass........... 
Steam boiler. 
Burglary and theft. 
CHOOIE 4655s 
Sprinkler. . . 
re 
Auto property damage. 
Workmen’s collective 
Physicians’ defense 


Aggregates......... 


GEORGIA. 
Accident... 
CL 
RAMMED 56s. o.soxovacs wahceooate w-0 
Workmen’s ¢ omper nsation. 
Fidelity... , 
DEO cs ev visine ieee as 
Plate glas ME oasrecceeen 
Steam boiler: ..6 60006600 
Burglary and theft..... 
SRE ati oor cab bee eds 
SINIMAEE 6 6 o:0n0.5.0s5:0: 
Fly wheel..... 
Auto property dai umd nage. 
Workmen’s collective...... 


Physicians’ defense..........| 


Aggregates......... 


IDAHO. 
Accident...... 
Health... . 
ae 
MOY 66 oie vce sa es 
oo, vaiaacaleiie 

Plate glass.... 
Steam boiler... .. 
Burglary and theft. 
Sprinkler 
Auto property damage 
Workmen’s collective...... 
Physicians’ defense..... 


Aggregates........ 


ILLINOIS. 
Accident. . : seats 
| eee 
Liability. . 
Workmen’s ; compensi ation. 
Videlity.. renew 
Surety. 
Plate glas ASS. Kathe 
Ste-m boiler. te ate eal g 
Burglary and theft..... 
Credit. bie sake 
Sprinkler. . e 
Fly wheel.. 
Auto property di image 
Workmen’s collective........ 
DIVO GOOG. 5. 6n.6 a5 cass oe 
Physicians’ defense......... 


AGGTORALES. 06.056 c eee. 


INDIANA. 
Accident....... gwaaie owe 
UT Ney AR RES See 
Liability ; 
Workmen’s compensation... 
Fidelity. 
Se 
Plate glass Poeun te Seka ase 
Steam boiler 
Burglary and theft...... 
Credit..... - ’ 


Premiums , 
Received. | 


183,910 
80,173 
234,355 
609 
45,552 
90,537 
21,931 
5,590 


13,492 | 


137 
192 


53,528 | 
509 | 


165 


179 | 


730,859 


180,372 


| 


342,235 | 


194,260 


46,808 | 


67,985 
16,042 


16,858 | 


14,187 
4,789 


S88 | 


1,705 | 


32,260 
9,959 
100 


928,448 





46,949 
9,413 
716 
5,009 
103 


309,485 


2,519,064 

463,972 
2,061,907 
4,209, 684 


Be 203 


12,629, 612 2 





821,014 | 


109,011 


1,240,598 | 


1,752 


— v: 29 | 





56, "319 
33,592 | 


reinsurance exceeds premiums written, 





Losses 
Paid. 


36,712 


19,862 
305 
“105 


“284, 120 | 


| 
169,041 
152,368 | 
74,480 
29,900 
32,268 | 
4,407 
626 | 
4,652 
5,448 
9,760 
6,109 


489,059 


283,179 
110,617 





6,390 
515 


42,604 
5,374 


833,767 


51,182 
13,947 
83,452 
19, 704 








179,341 


1,162,398 
193,126 
906,651 

1,795,969 
Oy 502 | 
588,334 
263,642 

14,969 
210,708 
72,267 
5,406 
18,199 
141,316 
10,053 
110,748 

150 





5,709, 54: 3 


363,811 
38,470 
613,209 
5,429 
83,640 


: 16, 151 


Ratio. 


0 
80. 
35. 

1 
20. 


cr or Oo bh 


oe 
Soe: 
ae En a 


Nios 


37.2 
58.9 
58.7 
38. 9 


93. 
44.5 
38.¢ 
63. 
47. 
27. 

3. 


2.8 
3. 


10 


NE) 


3 
11 


Oo GO saenen 


=a 3 
61.3 


52.7 


53. § 
60.! 
57.§ 


Se WS) 
aonwna~ 
moro Cro COND OOS 


48. 


oo - 


56. 
38.§ 


50. 9 


xX 
woes 


— 
to &- 
sit 


~ a 
_ 7) 
Loo 


ow 
sand “ie 
Oo he de DS 


os 


33. 
118. 
31. 
75. 
43. 


a te Co 


45.2 


44.3 
35.3 
49.5 
309.8 


48.1 


| Premiums Losses 
| _Receiv ed. Paid. 
InDIANA—Cont. $ 

DIIDMIEE. coe cis opines seein | 3,789 

Fly wheel. . 3,626 

Auto & teams’ prop. ‘dam: age 98,901 

Workmen’s collective....... 7,628 

POT ae eae 116,53 

Industrial. . 





Physicians’ defense. . 


to 
n 





















~ 1,346,894 | 





PURBTORREES oi vccccnns ee 202, 242 
Iowa 
Dn A A ere 832,177 342,695 
Peath.......... 84,917 37,779 
Liability. . a 430,671 312,796 
Workmen’s compensation. . 663,903 71,651 
TE ee ieee 131,848 54,464 
NED GE oc Dana 217,956 58,140 
ye ae 50,311 23.624 
Steam boiler......... A | 46,295 2,853 
Burglary and theft....... 54,523 10,372 
Credit. .... Nia ger perre cree | 5,799 2,100 
Sprinkler. . Jp PRS RCE? | 2,643 635 
ES re | | 2,536 4,258 
Auto property damage 19,083 3,829 
Workmen’s collective...... 2,706 1,247 
BANC GOERS os So 5.3 5555S pe 61,988 37, 096 
Aggregates..... | 2,607,356 "963,539 
KANSAS. | 
LOC Ca a eS 572,650 239,451 
PUM Mon re ae cies 56,549 16,942 
Liability... : yy 186,955 143,331 
Workmen’s compe nsation... . | 128,950 55,929 
a aie ares } 78,094 36,471 
OO eee ee “ 84,200 83,240 
La Oe: | a ee | 17, 564 
Steam boiler.......... Ree | 4385 
Burglary and theft. eo 14,470 
Credit .. ‘ pee 680 
Sprinkler. . ean he DI aH 72 
Fly wheel...... a 4,400 
Auto property damage. | 7,767 
Workmen’s collective...... st 332 
LOS ICE) ee ier ener ),344 
Physicians’ defense.......... | 500 
SRACUMROR EAS 6555 5545:4-4/00508 G0 | 292 
Aggregates..........%..| 1,254,673 631,170 
} 
KENTUCKY. | 
I ES all Se reef | 893,666 398,110 
UC ES eS ee Pelee ne 2 | 102,392 43,927 
RE ois pccvats pavace 600,419 439,145 
Workmen’s compensation. Jb Saree 125 
Fidelity. . isda toe iat Steve cxodl 118,290 8,489 
Lg CC rere 38,067 12,158 
A 38,143 3,415 
Burglary and theft. . 34,346 16,941 
Credit . eeeenis 13,980 18,278 
Sprinkler. . esi See, Poe 4,216 919 
eT a Sern 1,675 20 
Auto & teams’ prop. damage. 51,366 18,500 
Workmen’s collective...... 5,893 3,381 
VO MIOER 2 os cc nae bok ens 25,338 15,238 
PRUUMUL Soc coe e Fee 0% + 5,667 3,692 
Physicians’ defense......... 200 150 
Aggregates.............| 2,047,362 1,039,091 
LoulsIANA. 
ROUONNE ooias 6 a5 a59 4 08 Sb 8H 308,653 98,425 
en RR nr tie gree ee 97,043 42,581 
FS a EO ee Tr 313,014 215,600 
Workmen’s ; compe nsation.. 39,658 55 
Fidelity... Secs ‘ 85,899 21,536 
Surety. Road acio aie g ETRTS EEL ESS 150,630 96,431 
Plate glass. Fees pe cate achat Fite 23,471 12,856 
Sie ONO? 4 cies Rees ones 52,117 5,535 | 
Burglary and theft... ead 38,373 13,005 
Credit... sea tataats 11,195 1,702 
Sprinkler. . Ded Gar ween eke ete 1,679 129 
Piy Wheel... 50.5 000 4,588 454 
Auto & team prop. dam: we. 64, 304 23,304 
Workmen’s collective........ 109,32 74,084 
Aggregates..... 1,299,946 605,657 
MAINE. 
AGCIACTE 5. 6 occ soc sb 8s o's ole 362,334 184, 096 
PIGOIEE, s.0cis0 None es 72,684 38 
DAMDIIEY = 5552 20's 278,871 
Workmen’s compensi 17 eed arg eee 
Fidelity... wens 25,560 91) 
Surety. asia s 36,789 8,064 
Plate glass... . 16,719 6,812 
Steam boiler ; 27,088 509 
Burglary and theft...... 8,634 1,033 
Credit. . bawae 9,570 2,765 
Sprinkler. . | ope Scare 310 34 
Fl ywheel..... 4,666 9,663 
Auto & teams’ prop. ‘damag 20,729 5,055 
Workmen’s collective. 17,967 15,147 
Live stock tarts 10,596 5,233 
Industrial.............. oe |S eed. 
Physicians’ defense.......... 1,813 
Amirerates.<...60 5200s 894,398 414, 418 
MARYLAND. 
ACCIDENE . 555050 ssccsescss f 93.770 917.829 
SR RH a pipe ie 
Liability... : an 494, 17 181,691 
Wi orkmen’s s compensé ation... . 481,7 2,922 
Fidelity and surety. sS0r544 261,670 
as ; 45,038 23,167 
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Premiums Losses | Premiums Losses -remiums . sses rs 
tio _Received. Paid. Ir Ratio. | Received. Paid. Ratio. | Recdivet Pa Ratio 
~ MaRYLAND—Cont. $ $ % Mont: TANA. | 3 $ % Ni EW Y a: ont. 3 $ a 
0.0 Steam boiler. ..... cesses. 37,105 | 1,861 5.0 RAGRINOR co acseecs cytes a 185,421 96,075 51.8 Fly wheel... ; reer 39,357 2.277 bon 
Burglary and theft.. ao, 69,253 19,402 28.0 RNMNNERES ccccxe v3 zone alae} 42,999 24,719 57.5 Auto property damage...... 1.224019 438.964 33, 9 
28.9 GHOMs gsr erence nae sues 30,387 13,295 43.8 EE ona corer cadens al 169,624 79,397 46.8 Workmen’s collective...... , "17,870 2909 124 
38.7 MN, Spek oss tp ace 4,839 2,984 | 61.7 Plate glass............. 43,650 15,279 | 45.4 Live stock................. 4,143 "905 | 21.8 
54.1 ‘ly wheel. . : LL 2 nee ae Fidelity and surety. a 130,156 19,310 14.8 Industrial. . aah Wein ead 34,380 19,371 | 56.3 
52.4 Auto & teams’ prop. dam: ige 97,556 33,988 34.8 Steam boiler. P | 1,269 32 2.5 Physicians’ defense. . Pan 3.967 1665 | rt 9 
pone Sanat aesicnae 2,089 61.7 —_ ary and theft. | 8.041 5,124 63.7 Cree 2c 
= F ROE: ane 1,889 17.7 uto & teams’ prop. “damage 7,098 4,393 61.9 Aggregates............. 35,975,076 3,015,336 | 34.7 
12.0 Physicians’ defense.......... | 1 tere acs Workmen’s collective....... | 5,049 274 5.4 waa Ree | en ae 
| ________|_______.|—--—-__ Live stock............. ee 27,485 8,168 | 29.7 Nortu CAROLINA. | 
Aggregates.............| 2,348,276 760,428 | 32.41 Physicians’ defense....... K : ; MM 8h. oa VEER c sce 23 ; 113,508 47.4 
5.9 | rs — * TE Soo ev ec aku ans 65.928 | 583 
44.5 MASSACHUSETTS. Aggregates........... 621,075 252,77: 41.4 ee en : 260,706 68 9 
72 6 Accident........ ....e| 1,416,393 502,206 | 35.5 Fidelity. ....... ee oe 6,194 gs 
10.7 ES: cast brane haus ees 489,761 200,288 40.8 NEBRASKA. Coos baie vescviecron: 8.937 11 9 
11.3 RigWOOe oc piore'c sce sore icel> 2,909,123 1,191,061 $1.2 POE anion ees ac 670,411 206,193 30.7 i re er | 9,489 | 40.4 
26.7 Workmen’s compensation... . 4,195,151 1,73 Health...... Sowdsawen was 45,870 14,813 32.2 Pa ae P 1368 | 2 6 
17.0) Dime oe aor eee 371,314 Liability....... - 285,161 196,610 68.9 Burglary and theft..... ine | "889 | 6 + 
6.1 PARED ere av choker arel ater eh tera ora nets 475,005 Workmen’s compens: ition. . . 47,631 474 9 Credit . Wot gic wade wae | 4,167 19 8 
19.0 Pinte IANA. sc cae cae eces 240,529 RUE GS 52 eos cee cucds 149,901 21,197 14.1 Sprinkler. . osaeiestancercadn 1,219 | 103.3 
36.2 Steam: BOUEr. .. 6.56 6<0.0 20%. 225,667 SUI oer d aos oo : 144,419 107,689 | 74.4 Fly wheel...... : ene rsh 
24.0 Burglary and theft. . sits sits 710 Plate giaas........7... : 35,024 3,26 37.8 Auto property damage 1,564 21.7 
176.0 0) 0 RN en eee Pate Steam boiler... 19,950 8.0 Workmen’s collective........ 12 “13 
20.0 SEMIMIONY out neste ee coess Burglary and the ft. 2 39,004 20.4 Live stock....... 16,863 83 4 
16.1 [gk SR ee aa Seen aro ' Lo ee ee ; 996 2.5 = ™ eee 
59.8 Auto property dam: uge enue Sprinkler... . a 1,210 26.0 Aggregates............ 1,010, 806° 490,844 48.5 
—_ Workmen’s collective........ Auto property damage... 10,547 29.3 — 
31.0 Physicians’ defense.......... Workmen’s collective....... 4,922 71.4 North Dakota. 
PIII. oo dic do-s as were o oo 19,931 Live stock. . Tae 26,794 8,58 69.1 Accident and health...... \ 163,386 58,733 36.0 
- — Physicians’ defense....... : 273 fades : Liability. a: 5 ES ate 73,649 23,504 31 9 
41.8 Pieeteatee. ec 5-8 c5 550s 11,066,064 - -—- - Fidelity and surety ae een 141,810 40,569 98 6 
30.0 Aggregates... = 1,482,413 595,133 | 40.2 Plate glass................. 11.887 5,797 | 48'8 
76.6 MICHIGAN. Steam boiler.......... i 3,653 363 99 
13.3 MEANS St ol cock Cat ee 956,964 413,161 | 43.2 NevapDa. Burglary and theft..... : 12,116 298 2 4 
16.6 OE, | SS ee eee ranee 192,107 89,254 | 46.5 Fo ee 33,216 10073 | 30:3 — SOMME... ..3..422..... : 134 245 | 1892/8 
98.8 RO ee eer pe ee | 878,827 262,003 | 29.8 MUON 0 Melons 'avae. Ss atin 8,263 3,026 | 36.6 Fly wheel..... , as 155 ye ae 
14.9 Workmen’s compensation....} 2,364,129 | 801,124 | 34.3 ERUBEG: «ccs ces ccms 375 4,206 |1121.6 Auto & teams’ prop. dam: 4,541 1,227 27.0 
15 9 MME, siocsncce sn oe cue sos 267,218 163,564 | 61.2 Workmen’s compensation. 368 ae Workmen’s collective 44 saat pies 
37.6 SINEAD sc ucdwasu ere aa bela 507,943 83,894 | 16.5 Li aes i 6,419 3,853 | 60.0 Live stock. . Eto as 21,543 6,850 31.8 
21.4 Wie GRE soo sc oe Sewer es 135,650 46,073 | 34.0 SMMORD a oct ndavetioccicass 6,197 1,584 | 25.6 Physicians’ defense... ... 357 Peis: 
7.0 Steant DoUe?, ...00scccee ens 96,454 11,507 | 11.9 Plate glass......... i 997 364 | 36.5 a FE IO oe 
172.3 Burglary and theft.. ene 115,299 23,114 20.1 Steam boiler.......... ; 284 436 | 153.5 Aggregates............ 433, 275 137,586 31.7 
28.6 DONNIE Soin waren ences 38,132 39,398 | 103.3 Burglary and theft Ries 1,308 43 | 3.2 | ‘ 
142.5 RNINEIOR. : goa cn ow Oe 4 one 6,994 685 | 9.8 Sormibles. ...«5<- 00: merge 131 166 | 126.7 : Onto. H 
73.5 Fly wheel. . ee GOO sawn: cove, SR Wheel. 5.2... 195 ; Accident........ : ..| 2,325,837 897,069 | 38.5 
15.6 Auto property dam 1ge. ae 348,090 | 116,288 | 35.0 Auto & teams’ prop. damage 30 3 | 10.0 [eee er 381,236 148,679 | 39.0 
44.1 Workmen’s collective....... 373 2,166 | 580.4 Physicians’ defense....... ; 105 Liability......... : 1,418,636 | 1,459,816 | 103.6 
BSU@BtOGle;. <cle ¢ 6 sicec wea 7,797 2,650 34.0 . | Workmen's compensation. 408,399 144,674 | 35.4 
50.3 Physicians’ defense......... Co) frre ror Aggregates..... ; , 57,888 | 23,754 | 41.0 Fidelity. ....... rh 355,028 46,206 | 13.0 
MATA ENE scion go a.y a 8 a ree 28 F ees | Surety....... ey far ‘ 949,026 243,346 | 25.6 
| -|-—____—| New Hampsuire. Plate glass...... 5,292 76,765 | 43.7 
44.6 Aggregates........+.++ 5, 936, 725 2,054, Sat | ‘34.6 Accident....-.....--. : 211,828 | 99,363 | 46.9 Steam boiler anes 186,150 22,999 | 42.4 
42.9 Liability ane 356,366 237,027 | 66.6 Burglary and "| ee 206. 045 52,899 | 25.6 
73.1 MINNESOTA, Workmen’s compensation. 1,286 348 | 19.3 Credit... 124, 177 47,782 | 38.5 
; Accident. eis wine ween 764,474 5,9 38.7 Fidelity and weeds sea 204,475 | 5,541 | 7.0 Sprinkler. . 7 1,954 | 15.8 
74 WAM 5 ov coc ctiewesi wees 108,409 47.8 Plate glass.... . aes. 8,367 2,667 | 31.9 Fly wheel. . 650! 54 
31.9 BARE Y cinccie. ate sincscgiaesina : 618,254 94.0 Steam boiler. . Royer 21,905 | 857 | 3.9 Auto & teams’ ’ prop. damage . 89,778 32.3 
8.9 Workmen’s chnencueeeeeul 1,222,312 38.5 Burglary and theft......... 6,199 | 1,407 | 22.7 Workmen’s collective i 4,582 | 84.7 
49.2 Fidelity. . Lite Seorrererse 307,760 | 23.4 Credit... ; ae 3,815 | 805 | 21.1 Live stock... : Al 96,604 38,074 | 39.4 
130.7 Surety.. Pea Oe oe 322,610 78.5 Sprinkler. . boo ‘ 920 | 599 | 65.1 Physicians’ de fense..... we 1,292 75) 5.8 
21.8 late dace... s.00% 0s 562% 116,867 | 38.8 Fly wheel. . 3,191 Instalment......... ° 3,497 2,152 | 61.5 
1.1 MICA DONE. csc ver ee nore ‘ 12.9 Auto & teams’ prop. damage. 31,785 | 8.722 | 27.4 |} 
36.0 Burglary and theft..... 24.0 Workmen’s collective....... 9,167 Aggregates... .-.++| 6,939,880 3,277,500 | 48.5 
57.4 MCKECID cists ore ciceets weenie 18.3 Industrial...... ease? 1 2 | 200.0 
60.1 MUIR once oho ne eww epen 20.2 Physicians’ defense..... 290 1,000 | 344.9 : OKLAHOMA. 
65.2 Fly wheel..... : meee . Accident...... Wied 181,592 | 58.2 
75.0 Auto & teams’ prop. damage. 93,694 45.0 Aggregates........ | 859,594 | 358,338 | 41.7 Health 14,489 | 40.7 
— Workmen’s collective....... | 9,872 112.8 Liability... .. ’ 179,2 22 25 64.1 
50.8 RUG SEDs oe pn sisce acs cease 6,432 71.4 NEw noes RSEY. : Workmen’s compe nsation. .. “66,167 29.4 
Physicians’ defense..........- | 10,907 | 4.5 Accident. A * ae 659,151 | 2,428 35.3 Fidelity... ; ane 116,506 46.0 
7 a Rl as | 4,739 D Jute > gone | rar sa cs pee ee 71089 | 361 Surety... lLLILLt] sates 87.6 
31.5 — Speen, saenmaraasaal - Liability... .. ; | 1,196,154 304244 25.4 Plate glass....... ea aie 57,949 34.6 
43.8 Aggregates...........+- | 3, 768, 073 1,857,934 49.3 Workmen’s compe nsation....| 1,973,637 705,031 35.7 Steam boiler ee eneg ey 20,685 11.4 
68.8 | Fidelity....... ar a 342,163 140,452 | 41.0 Burglary and theft.......... 29,223 | 97.0 
is MISSISSIPPI. | Surety....... eric x 301,010 40,831 13.6 SINE ae occ gta vnineceas 973 | 79.2 
25.1 Accident. . Ah mea ee 369,074 43.2 Plate glass... ; : 175,488 74,495 42.5 Fly wheel. . ee 2,217 1.4 
62.3 MBAR fests Hei ssacisvientter tines 37, 033 51.8 — Steam boiler... ae, 86,277 5,067 5.8 Auto prope rty damage... .. 3,957 10.7 
54.8 BORN 25.5850 eens q 74.4 Burglary and the ft ee a 33 253,807 77,394 30.5 Workmen’s collective. 863 19.5 
10.5 ce aces ee ¢ 57.8 Cae... .;. 20,117 $159 | 20.7 Live stock P Sans 2,369 | 92.4 
33.9 MR ra foe sta nis oie. ,231 32.6 Sprinkler. ..... 1,734 367} 21.1 Res tnudeccsireddered 554 
15.2 WUE ON. on eee conv cc oeessl 4,465 | 32.5 Fly wheel.... 11,646 1,507 | 12.9 — — 
7.6 Steam boiler. so eeeee 2,761 16.0 Auto property damage. ... 289,134 $1,292 | 28.1 Aggregates............- 1,229,126 768,006 | 62.5 
9.9 Burglary and theft..... en 13'895 1,318 9.5 Workmen’s collective...... 544 re o 
36.2 Credit. . ; re Geers 5,380 307 | 5.7 Live stock... ee aS 1,279 442 34.6 OREGON. 
67.8 Sprinkle “SES Meee ne Geet Asses ae - Accident........ was 238,166 92,503 | 39.0 
— WY WHEEL... csc sees a9 1,187 ae Pe are Aggregates....... 5,509,113 1,738,798 $1.5 Health. on Sao ae 44,042 16,173 36.6 
46.6 Auto property damage...... 8,288 52 | 248.0 Liability. ....... j 463,845 70.7 
Workmen’s collective........ 18,469 67.1 New Mexico. | Workmen's c ompe nsation. 3,230 374 11.6 
eo aa 4,470 i 41.3 Accident...... wee 68,418 30,181 44.1 Fidelity and surety......... 224,625 162,351 73.6 
50.8 Physicians’ defense......... | 120 asians es Health eed : 34,687 | 21,490 61.7 Plate glass... - 26,856 10,267 37.7 
53.0 BANDS Soc isco wai dla oa : 297 ncaa eer Liability..... on 27,383 $797 32.8 Steam boiler. . , 17,280 356 2.1 
48.8 —-— : - - Fidelity ; , 17,666 | 9,661 54.7 Burglary and theft 25,527 8,455 | 33.1 
: Aggregates.......-++0++| 1,289 01 3 | 609,560 17.3 Surety.... ? 21,475 4,600 21.4 Co ecasckiaus - 3,512 25 7 
3.5 Plate glass 9,086 2,926 32.2 Sprinkler...... 1,318 25 1.9 
21.9 MIssourt. Steam boiler 4,038 93 2.3 Fly wheel..... ‘ 68 20 29.4 
40.5 a TORS Ree 57.4 Burglary and theft 4,246 382 2 Auto property dam: ige.. 28,883 11,202 38.8 
1.8 Health....... ; <, 38.8 Sprinkler 71 Pe ee f W erkmen’ s collective 13,718 3,546 25.9 
12.0 Workmen’s compensation. a 51.4 Fly wheel..... $37 ‘ , Physicians’ defense 2,572 60 2 
28.9 MUIR i ns cs ease ci 55.8 Auto property damage 286 : _ sai — 
11.0 WME: . cs ka ccc seies 21.9 Workmen’s collective...... 22,299 4,035 18.1 Aggregates......... 1,285,809 769,202 59.9 
207.1 ORG ete 62.6 = - 
24.4 Plate glass............ 33.9 Aggregates... 210,521 82,165 | 39.0 PENNSYLVANIA 
84.3 Steam boiler.............-- 12.6 Accident...... 2,859,022 1,127,713 39.4 
49.4 Burglary and theft. . 48.0 New York. Health...... : a 722,574 315,105 43.6 
ES 62.4 Accident......... ee 3,909,461 1,531,710 39.2 Liability. .... .. 3,267,542 1,503,206 45.9 
Spriicy te eee SOO | 47.7 OS : 1,379,915 } 665,296 48.2 Workmen’s compens ation. . 5,924 307 | 5.1 
— ‘ly wheel... . | 185.0 jo ete 10,308,073 6,906,267 67.1 Fidelity. . 621,212 167,979 27.0 
46.3 Auto & te: ams’ ’ prop. : dam: We . 43.5 Workmen’s compensation ' 10,799,342 663,881 6.1 Surety.... . 932,395 503,711 54.0 
Workmen’s collective........ 62.6 Fidelity........ a 1,156,266 387,871 33.5 Plate glass... . . ares 297,082 121,584 40.9 
ane stock 57.1 NESE, 000 teseeeess| 9,098,897 = 1,045,840 | 29.0 Steam boiler. . ; 301,649 25,192 8.3 
Physicians’ defense 10.9 Plate glass... : 1279,812 464,741 36.3 Burglary and theft p 325,132 89,267 27.4 
ae Se ae 5,165 55.7 Steam boiler 344,393 57,528 | 16.7 Credit. . cube 181,762 63,145 34.7 
36.4 oe -|— —|—-—— Burglary and theft..... 1,377,767 508,306 | 36.9 Sprinkler. - ree 17,326 14,091 81.4 
0 ee ee ae 4,778,885 2,479,302 51.9 Cyect..... 431,903 298,392 69.0 Fly wheel.... 17,542 8,682 49.5 
44 ; Sprinkler ; 65.511 20,113 30.7 Auto & teams’ prop damage 652,249 213,027 32.7 
51 — Se , 








PENNSYLVANIA—Cont. 
Workmen’s collective 
Live stock 
Physicians’ defense 
Industrial 


Aggregates 


RHODE ISLAND 
Accident 
Health 
Liability... 
Workmen’s compensation 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Plate glass 
Steam boiler 
Burglary and theft 
Credit 
Sprinkler 
Kly wheel 


Auto & teams’ prop. damage 


Live stock 
Industrial 
Physicians’ defense 


Aggregates 


SoutTH CAROLINA. 
Accident 
Health 
Liability 
Workmen's compensation. 
Fidelity 
Surety. 
Plate glass. 
Steam boiler 
Jurglary and theft 
Credit 
Sprinkler 
Fly wheel. . 
Auto property damage 
Workmen's collective 
Live stock 
Physicians’ defense. . 


Aggregates.. 


SoutH DAKOTA. 
Accident and health 
Liability 
Fidelity 
Surety i 
Plate glass. 

Steam boiler 
Burglary and theft. 
Sprinkler 

Fly wheel : 

Auto property damage 
Live stock. 
Physicians’ defense 


Aggregates. 


TENNESSEE. 
Accident and health. 
Liability. 

Fidelity and surety 

Plate glass... 

Steam boiler. 

Burglary and theft 

Credit . 

Sprinkler 

Fly wheel. . 

Auto & teams’ prop. damage. 
Workmen’s collective 

Live stock. . 


Aggregates 
TEXAS. 
Accident... 
Health 
Liability. . 


Workmen’s compensation. . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
‘| 


, 


Premiums 


Received. 





12,165 


60 





720,197 


686,936 


239,589 | 


28,156 
36,979 
29,914 


21,458 | 


2,916,169 


145,936 





Losses 


Paid. 


% 
38,921 
4,062 
2,374 
324,600 


4,522,966 


1,825 
22,811 
269,579 
5,894 
1,935 
4,030 
12,584 

291 
| 4,014 
| 1.451 


1,226 







37,890 
| 1,013 
| 169 


620,742 


112,939 


795,244 
352,606 
263,979 
11,245 
850 
8,173 
10,044 
795 

93 
67,340 
1,629 
16,139 


1,528,137 


486,694 


286,371 128,938 
487,346 340,364 
685,886 | 260,072 





MONTHLY CASUALTY 


Ratio. Received. Paid. Ratio. 


tO sco ON 


tox 


SN eS 


meme ht 
- oe 


te co to 






Premiums Losses Premiums Losses" 


Received. | Paid. 
































TEXAS C ont % % Y WASHINGTON—Cont. | | % 
8 Fidelity... Sa ss acbseleretate 154,600 85,768 55.5 Physicians’ defense.........| | 7,553 
2 Surety. oe rere 351,243 101,858 29.0 ME ce Moe pee ae Be it  \ GSG6R hh - cisees 
5 Plate glass. nea nos 102,802 45,835 44.6 | - —- | ——_____—__— 
2. Steam boiler 69,676 4, | 6.7 Aggregates.............| 1,658,695 | 1,071,295 | 
Burglary and theft......... 66,774 33,193 51.4 H | 
3 Credit ; 13, 8,482 61.6 WEST VIRGINIA. | | 
Sprinkler 4, 1,270 30.6 ye a ee | 548,401 | 247,119 
Fly wheel..... 2, ied Sento tgs a Lr ee ey | 105,966 | 73,840 
1 Auto & te ams prop. damage 127; 54,025 42.5 Liability....... GEN ira ta at | 89,207 85,961 
8 Workmen’s collective 43 20,014 45.6 Fidelity...... nie seen eine | 54,153 | - 7,789 
5 _ Live stock. 17, 10,048 | 57.2 Surety................. | 75,087 | 16,988 
5.3 ; — igh Oe OE eee sselatl 20,691 | 8,509 
4 Aggregates... 3,559,418 1,581,294 44.4 Steam boiler........... ; 37,846 | 472 | 
5.3 | Burglary and thalks i 14,923 | 1,186 | 
7 Uran. | a a ener 7,793 | 6,458 
1 Accident...... =i ; 151,709 | 95,005 63.2 RONDE MMAONE: oo 'a:s, 6-9: 9:500 ria oe oa | 1,850 29 
4 Health é ; 57,546 19,195 32.3 BAY WHORL 6 cies cs a8 1,013 | 2,765 
4 Liability... ; 161,326 $0,148 | 49.7 Auto & teams’ prop. dama age | 10,425 | 1,400 
2 Fidelity ; , 28,385 | 6,596 23.2 Workmen’s collective..... ; 4 | eee 
Surety....... aii 55.467 9,787 | 17.6 Livestock........... ae, 1,759 | 2,105 
6 Plate Qlass......-.0ss008. 21,357 6,845 | 32.0 Industrial...... eee eten 2,514 | 1,272 
Steam boiler : 14,038 + 6,338 45.2 Physicians’ defense.......... NE 1 sgictetaras 
Burglary and theft......... 9,165 2,719 29.7 Miscellaneous... ...... 06.65.60 | 367 | 161 
Sprinkler 5 piace <20° |) awe eer - ~ = 
Fly wheel..... mae i Fl oats PUG OORUOR 5.02 6680.0.00 08% 972,349 | 456,054 
5 Auto property damage. . 5,230 2,642 50.5 
Workmen’s collective. .... 66,146 38,285 57. 9 WISCONSIN. 
— —_— = - Accident...... a Giclecus See 810,467 
2 Aggregates..... 571,069 267,560 46. 8 OS See Pave 117,571 
8 : Liability..... : ‘ 462,904 
0 VERMONT, Workmen's compe nsation |} 1,541,443 
|Site 179,498 45.2 Fidelity...... rt es 137,744 ; 468 
6 Health — ; 30,928 39.9 | pay : See 258,700 74 668 
4 Liability....... 90,562 58.8 PARRG MIGHG 5.505 6% sale voce 88,299 34,037 
9 Workmen's compe nsation. 25,667 21.0 SCAT WOMEE. 9) c iene ns soe weiss 93,946 4,973 
5 REN Bae iaie oele os wale aks eehes Burglary and theft. ; ul 64,767 6,628 
7 Plate glass... . 32.4 Credit. be Read Al 26,978 9,244 
Steam boiler 230 1.8 Sprinkler. . Rg eee ee | 5,446 1,382 
Burglary and the ft. 91 2.3 Fly wheel... A 10,659 i 
Credit . Si Santee ears , 986 358.6 Auto & te ams’ prop. damage } 58,858 16,485 
24.5 Sprinkler. ined Ray ind SRB ease Be 12 28.6 Workmen’s collective...... 84 66 
‘ Kly wheel... ; ws Live Stocks... 65.5 5etos 5,840 1,584 
8 Auto & teams’ prop. dam: uve 10, 851 2,725 25.1 | - 
Workmen’s collective...... 500 piees elaits Aggregates........... 8,683,706 1,824,700 
LAVO BOOCE.io.¢. o50 bce ree sas 521 ; ; sates 4 
6 Industrial. Cr point rae Bul? seas WYOMING. | 
Physicians’ defense...... ; ee B68 ees 47,167 20,883 
- -_— - - OS SR eee reel 7,324 2,437 
9 Aggregates..... oe 376,689 157,824 41.9 ee $ du 30,315 23,220 
4 Fidelity.......... hase 16,913 563 
6 VIRGINIA. Surety.. Se re 23,299 2,649 
0 Accident...... : seat ‘ 38.8 Plate glass... pete vin silsrec nae a 6,189 2,285 
4 Health 48.8 Steam boiler. . . inky oe| 726 129 
5 Liability..... 35.1 ar and theft..... patel 2,960 
of PAGEHEY 2.0 screens 1.9 Fly wheel. : seit 27 
2 | 9.3 Auto prope ty di im: ize | 146 eee 3 
Plate glass....... 32.2 Workmen’s collective........ | 151 385 
9 Steam boiler 5.2 Physicians’ defense..........| 90 ; 
7 Burglary and theft. 16.6 | - - 
Credit ' 31. 7 Aggregates ee | 135,005 51,425 
Sprinkler 23.9 CANADA. | 
2 Fly wheel. . sear PECUIONE Fo csc srs oie heise || eee Oe 1,052,159 
Auto & teams’ prop. damage 29.4 ACAI oasce whee eer pier | = 696,363 364,760 
Workmen’s collective... ... 54.3 Liability. . | 3,433,179 1,824,994 
Live stock. 163.4 Guarantee........... | "742510 | 278/412 
Physicians’ defense....... 3, 000 588.1 Plate glass........... | 291,927 | 121,538 
— -|- - Steam boiler.......... vee] 144,224 | 8/341 
9 Aggregates..... 1,560,874 478,045 30.6 Burglary and theft..... ed 85,473 36,749 
3 AMGEN cars Mace ciara st FOC 104 rae 
3 WASHINGTON. SP MAMIOE s0.5h6 sisceceio sea’ | 17,037 7,806 
8 Accident........ septs 501,685 249,471 49.7 Auto property damage | 325,292 | 134, 556 
1 (ee 106,124 40,948 38.6 NAVE GUOOKG 55 5 eee cs eae sonal 110,436 66, 472 
0 Liability..... _— Pare 323,747 180,665 55.8 | -—- 
8  Fidelity................. . 147,098 60,071 | 40.9 Aggregates....... | 8,048,560 3, 895 
5 TT eae 422,985 | 134.3 HAwall. | | 
4 Plate glass. 23,436 38.2 Accident and health...... +i 28,894 | 7,749 
- Steam boiler. a 1,644 6.8 (re | 24,211 | 4,068 
4 Burglary and theft..... : 31,841 66.1 Fidelity and surety. neat | 30,878 3,959 
Credit..... ere 20,602 19,654 95.4 Plate glass. eee 2,220 
SSI TARROR 5.5.5. 5::6- 6:0 es:0\0:3-9: ora 2,308 3,521 | 152.5 Burglary and theft. Siakel 365 | 
5 Fly wheel...... 597 » baie asec Auto property damage. ees | 2,144 | 
0 Auto & teams’ prop. dam: ge. 82,833 29,416 40.4 Miscellaneous............+% | 809 | 225 
8 Workmen’s collective...... : 669 441 | 65.9 -_— - —--- 
8 Miscellaneous......... : 11 90 porns Aggregates..... patent 89,521 | 16,969 
Return premiums or reinsurance exceed premiums written. 


AND SURETY SUPPLEMENT. Thursday 
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CASUALTY— 


Direct Agency Contracts 
of character and ability. 


Re-Insurance Solicited. 








GENERAL OFFICES, © © yey FORT WORTH,TEXAS 


to men Special agents to assist you in 
developing your territory. 


— SURETY 





Surplus to Policyholders over $700,000.00. 
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MONTHLY CASUALTY 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 





AND SURETY SUPPLEMENT 








Devoted to Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance and the General Interests of Underwriting in Such Branches, Suggestions and 
Hints for Field Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office vcibaeenineeacane and Information as to What is — On in Office and Field 
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OFFER YOUR GOODS 





A Salesman Must Push His Line to 
Produce Business 





A LOST OPPORTUNITY 


Mistake of One Solicitor Who Had an Advantage 
—Profit by It 


An insurance salesman not long ago entered 
a certain office to deliver a new policy for 
health and accident he had written at the behest 
of the boss, who happened to be a personal 
friend. This agent had made several calls in 
the hope of finding the boss in each time and 
by that means had got more or less acquainted 
with the several other men in the office. After 
he made the delivery, however, he stopped to 
exchange several words in general as to how 
he was coming on in one of those perennial 
races for first place in a contest, to see who 
would get the most business before the end of 
the year. 

“I wish I could write policies for the rest of 
you fellows in the office,” he said, in a sort of 
hopeful way as he looked around from one 
to another. Getting no response, he did not 
press the matter and shortly went away, with- 
out, of course, having written any new business. 
Now it happened that at least one of the other 
men in the office wanted health and accident in- 
surance—needed it, in fact, and knew it. All 
reasonable men who are dependent on their 
salaries or daily wages know that they cer- 
tainly ought to protect themselves against ac- 
cidents or illness. This one other man would 
have been an easy sale. 

What this salesman should have done and the 
least he could have done was to have asked 
“Need any health and accident insurance ?” of 
every other man in the office. He would surely 
have gotten one order if he had kept on sell- 
ing. He might not have known it, but he was 
one of about five casualty salesmen who had 
called in that same office during the month, and 
of the lot he was the only one who had not got 
an absolute freeze-out from the boss on down. 
Most of the men did not even look up from 
their work when the others entered, but the 
man who was on terms with the boss had at 
least an assured hearing from the men in the 


same office with the boss if he had but pressed 
his point. 


PoPPING THE QUESTION 

There is a lot of guff written and talked 
about times to® press the question and times 
not to, and ways to go at a possible purchaser 
and ways not to. The insurance salesman has 
a commodity to sell. The way to sell it is to 
offer it for’ sale; it would be folly to press 
the question past a certain point at times like 
the one described, but when the salesman gets 
an opportunity like that, an opportunity that 
numbers of others had sought for in vain, he 
owes it to himself to make the most of it. 

His business is to sell insurance and he ought 
to be keen to sell it all the time. If he allows 
himself to be diverted and to make his call a 
social instead of a professional one, he stands 
to let business get away from him. This sales- 
man might have had at least one A No. 1 
prospect if he had pressed his point. ‘Similar 
opportunities will come to him again and come 
to every salesman many a time. This sales- 
man probably will never find this one man in 
such a receptive attitude as he was in on the 
occasion referred to, and it is not to be pre- 
sumed that this person will hunt the salesman 
up with a proffer of a premium. ‘The sales- 
man had his chance and did not take advantage 
of it. Other salesmen could profit by his mis- 
take. 


DANGEROUS SURETY LINES 

The hazards connected with.surety under- 
writing have not been studied, on the whole, 
with the care necessary to insure scientific rat- 
ing. In many instances the premium returns 
for this business have been gauged, not by 
experience rating, but rather by stipulated 
sums to cover the losses and expenses of the 
business as a whole. In recent years, the com; 
panies have realized the need of placing their 
business on a more scientific plane than was 
formerly in vogue by classifying losses under 
the various kinds of bonds. With this in view, 
the National Surety Company of New York has 
compiled the following table of its experience 
for the five years ending with 1914 in some of 
the more hazardous classes of bonds. The ratios 
are for losses only and do not include agents’ 
commissions and expenses, which aggregate 
nearly fifty per cent of the premium in each 
line: 





Net | Net Losses 
Premiums | Paid and | Ratio. 
Written. | Reserved. 


Ciass or Bonp IssurEp. 





Penal and labor bond. 30,080 
Miscellaneous. . , 


$ | 
Distillers. ........ eee: ado! 11,340| 166.5 
Federal 
Dredging and harbor imp. 37,861) 28,563) 75.4 
Sewers and pipe-laying... . 593| 853) 143.8 
Miscellaneous excavation... 776) 1,212} 156.2 
Heating and ventilating... . 1,138} 3,864) 340.0 
Reservoir waterworks. . . . 656) 2,000} 304.9 
Canals; open cut..... Baas 3,963 7,088; 179.0 
General construction... .... 70,526 189,273) 268.3 
| aaa 25,926 14,108; 54.4 
General | 
Sewers and pipe-laying... . 222,232 110,356, 49.6 
Miscellaneous excavation. 24,642) 40,873) 165.9 
Superstructure of bridges. . . 87,384 43,115) 49.3 
Grading and filling... .. ae’ 97,568 66,358) 68.0 
Heating and ventilating. .. . 63,797 33,773) 52.9 
Paving. Samad ees os 396,845 168,583; 42.5 
General construction... . 1,579,107 973,588; 61.7 
88, 920) -.? 
5 
x 
4 
8 
0 
5 
1 
9 








State banks depository . . 160,655 $7,677| 64 
Trust companies depository... . 103,438 102,813; 99 
jf. | eee 332,711 290,665| 87 
To discharge from attachment 39,866 53,752| 134. 
To pay judgment. . ne aes 7,233 7,086| 98 
Mechanics lien............. : 17,491 58,153| 332 
To al from 1 replevin. 514 1,584) 308. 
On arrest. eae 1,994 1,135} 61 
Excise. - eee 437,666 178,487; 40.7 
Warehouse statutory ere 17,554 19,475; 110.9 
To pay freights. . seed 24,798 12,370| 49.9 
Miscellaneous... . . Pee | 212,69: 101 ae 47.9 


JITNEY BONDS 


Many cities havé passed regulatory ordi- 
nances prescribing the conditions under which 
jitney cars may be operated, and requiring 
drivers of such vehicles to file a surety bond 
with some designated public official before be- 
ginning business. The terms of these bonds 
vary in different places, but usually they are 
conditioned for compliance with traffic regu- 
lations and for the indemnification of the city 
and the payment of damages for injury to per- 
sons or property. The-bonds are required in 
the interest of the general public, and in ef- 
fect what they do is to provide every patron of 
the driver with a public liability policy issued 
at the risk of the surety company. 

Many thousands of jitney cars are now in 
operation, and agents are receiving numerous 
applications for these bonds. While it is ob- 
vious that the bonds are highly hazardous, and 
that they never could be issued upon the usual 
basis of suretyship—that is, at a low service- 
charge premium and upon the theory that the 
principal will be able to satisfy any claims— 
yet at the exceedingly high rates now charged 
by surety companies for jitney bonds (twenty 
per cent, for example, in some cases for a 
single car), it would seem that careful under- 
writers ought to be able to write the business 
at a profit. 

Agents will find a very much lower rate for 
these bonds when the principal protects its 
surety with collateral security to the full 
amount of the bond. The charge in such cases 
is only one per cent per annum upon the penalty 
of the bond, regardless of the number of cars 
covered. Jitney-car owners who are in a po- 
sition .to deposit security in this way will 
save a large amount of money and companies 
prefer to issue the bond upon this basis, even 
in the case of presumably responsible princi- 
pals.—Fidelity and Casualty Bulletin, 
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RATING METHODS 


Suggestions of the Future Ways of Deter- 
mining Equitable and Just 
Compensation Premiums 


PRESENT METHODS ANALYSED 


Views of Eminent Actuaries on the Subject — 
Fundamental Process Rating 


Quite diametrically opposing views on the 
future method of rating compensation risks 
were taken by Dr. FE. H. Downey, former 
chief statistician of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, now special deputy for the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Department, and Charles S. 
Forbes in their respective papers presented at 
the recent annual meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial and Statistical Society. Dr. Downey 
believes that the present system of rating by a 
classification of industries will ultimately give 
way to a system of industrial departmental 
rating. On the other hand, Mr. Forbes be- 
lieves that the schedule system of rating should 
be applied to each risk and the elements in 
each classification should be grouped together 
so that the predominating element would in- 
fluence the basis premium, while all the other 
elements would influence the rate of the domi- 
nant element. In this way the rate for any 
classification would largely depend upon the 
predominance or absence of a single hazard- 
ous occupation. 

Dr. Downey points out that there would be a 
very exhaustive classification necessary to ap- 
ply the departmental method of rating, but also 
contends that the results thus obtained will be 
accurate and scientific. The pay roll of each 
employer would have to be made up in the 
departmental style so that the exposure for 
each department could be determined and the 
rate calculated. Under the present method of 
rating by industrial classification, rate differ- 
ences occur which bear no relation to the 
hazards involved. [-xamples of this wide va- 
riation as shown in the present manual are 
the fact that the hazard of digging a trench 
and laying a pipe therein is doubled if sewage 
rather than water is to flow through the 
trench; the hazard of a retail book store is 
greater than that of a retail grocery store and 
the rate for traction roller manufacturing is 
higher by sixty-five per cent than that for 
traction engine manufacturing. Anomalies 
such as these are gradually being removed 
from the manual by the co-operation of the 
various State Insurance Departments, Indus- 
trial Commissions and rating bureaus, with 
the result that many miscellanies have been 
distributed to their several components and 
some industry sub-divisions have been consoli- 
dated. 

“The present manual,” says Dr. Downey, 
“excepting the ‘contractors’ schedule,’ is essen- 
tially a classification of business enterprises 
with respect to the commodities which they 
produce or sell. Such a commodity classifica- 
tion is fundamentally incapable of meeting the 


primary requirements of compensation insur- 
ance.” 

As an example of the effect in rating the 
risks by entrepreneurial classification, the Wis- 
consin base rates on various phases of the 
automobile manufacturing industry were cited, 
showing a wide discrimination. Most manu- 
facturers buy their frames and many buy both 
frames and engines, while a few make all these 
parts in their own plants. The result in ap- 
plying the Wisconsin base rates ‘is that one 
manufacturer pays a rate on frame manufac- 
turing of $2.35, on body manufacturing $1.74, 
on engine manufacturing $1.12, on the manu- 
facture of other parts $0.95, including finish- 
ing and assembling $0.95, while the rate for a 
competitor whose plant covers all these opera- 
tions pays a flat rate of $0.95. 


ISUNDAMENTALS OF RATING 


The primary requirements for compensation 
insurance are (1) that each risk class shall 
afford sufficient exposure for sound rate mak- 
ing, and (2) that the resultant rates shall se- 
cure an equitable distribution of insurance 
cost. 

In criticising the present manual on the 
basis of these requirements, Dr, Downey said 
that soundness of compensation rates implied 
something more than adequacy. Rates must 
be adequate, but it is equally important that 
they shall not exceed the legitimate costs. of 
insurance and that they shall not fluctuate 
greatly from year to year. The minimum ex- 
posure should be so large that a single injury, 
or death or permanent total disability will not 
seriously affect insurance rates. In consider- 
ing the exposure the experience of a number 
of years under the various compensation laws 
is required, as the benefits vary in different 
States, though the time might be shortened by 
the combination of the experience in a number 
of States. Occasionally local conditions influ- 
ence an industry very greatly, as the logging 
experience in Wisconsin is no criterion of the 
experience of the same industry in the State 
of Washington. The elements of uncertainty 
involved in court decisions and rulings under 
the various laws are also factors of great 
importance. 

Dr. Downey also pointed out that the pres- 
ent manual is unsatisfactory from the point 
of equitable rates, saying that it applies the 
same rate to similar industries of varying de- 
grees of hazard and applies widely different 
rates to practically identical operations. The 
criticism on this score is that the iniquities 
have arisen from inadvertence, insufficient ex- 
perience and the fact that the manual presup- 
poses a high degree of correlation between 
product and hazard, which correlation does not 
exist in industrial practice. 

Continuing his analysis of this point, Dr. 
Downey says: 


(a) The number and character of opera- 
tions, and consequently the kind and degree of 
hazard, differ widely as between establish- 
ments turning out the same finished product. 
* * * (e.g, the automobile manufacturer 
cited above). 

(b) There is a still greater range of varia- 
tion in those classes which embrace, not in- 
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dividual classes, but entire commercial lines 
(e. g., agricultural machinery, which embrices 
a wide range from cream separators to 
threshing machines). * * * 

(c) The same equipment and the same 
working personnel, in the same establishment, 
may simultaneously produce a variety of com- 
modities assignable to distinct manual classi- 
fication at widely different rates (e. g., a manu- 
facturer producing automobiles, threshing ma- 
chines and road rollers, the basis rates of 
which are $0.95, $1.79 and $2.97, respec- 
tively). * * * 

The only remedy for these inequalities, con- 
sonant with the present manual, is a further 
multiplication of classifications. We should 
have automobile manufacturing, no body or 
frame manufacturing; automobile manufac- 
turing, including body manufacturing, but no 
frame manufacturing * * * and so on ad 
nauseam. Even then it would be necessary to 
apply special rates to particular establishments 
presenting unusual combinations. 

In fine, the classification of compensation 
risks is involved in a vicious circle. Under.the 
rule of establishment unity, differences of op- 
erative procedure can be allowed for only by 
the expedient of separate risk classes; where- 
upon competition multiplies the number of 
risk classes beyond all possibility of obtaining 
adequate exposures for sound rate making. 
From this impassé there appears to be no es- 
cape save by adopting a new basis of classifica- 
tion. Two such bases readily suggest them- 
selves: the industry group and the fundamen- 
tal procedure. 


THE INpustry Group METHOD 


In discussing the industry group, Dr. 
Downey said that the method has an advan- 
tage over the one now used in that it allows 
for an ample exposure and results in stable 
rates. By this method every commodity would 
bear its specific accident cost. This is the 
method used in Germany. There is one se- 
rious objection to it, however. This is the 
competitive organization of insurance. Under 
this system a number of industries are grouped 
into a classification. In this way there is neces- 
sarily a variation from the average of the 
hazards in the specific components of the 
group. One insurer, then, may apply a level 
rate to the group, while a competitor may take 
away the cream of the business by quoting a 
lower rate on one of the less hazardous mem- 
bers. 

Of the other basis of classification, which 
Dr. Downey believes will be the one ultimately 
adopted, the writer says: 

The other proposed basis of elassification is 
less familiar—so much so, indeed, that its very 
terminology is wholly unsettled. What is had 
in mind is not the multitudinous and shifting 
occupations of individual workmen, but those 
fundamental and relatively standardized in- 
dustry divisions which are commonly recog- 
nized as distinct departments of the individual 
establishment. It appears possible to resolve 
all manufacturing industries into a compara- 
tively small number of such fundamental op- 
erations or processes. Thus founding (in its 
several kinds, brass, malleable, gray iron and 
steel) machining (machine shop work), forg- 
ing, boiler making, woodworking, pattern mak- 
ing, painting and assembling, are well-known 
and fundamental processes which together 
make up the machinery manufacturing indus- 
try. * * * The processes enumerated are 
fundamental in that each is common to the 
production of many specific commodities and 
is at the same time relatively uniform and 
standardized within itself. * * * The sew- 
ing hazard is essentially identical in the manu- 
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facture of burlap bags, ladies’ cloaks and 

workingmen’s overalls. Illustrations might be 

multiplied, but those already given will per- 

haps suffice to elucidate the priciple. 
REMOVING DIFFICULTIES 

The adoption of a classification upon this 
principle would at once remove many of the 
difficulties which now confront the makers of 
manuals. It would secure an adequate ex- 
posure, for it would bring together the entire 
experience of operations which now are di- 
vided among many specific classifications. It 
would enable the collection of pure statistical 
experience, for it would separate unlike haz- 
ards which now are so frequently combined. 
Lastly, it would automatically adjust the rate 
of each establishment to the actual hazards 
thereof. * * * 

To an operational classification may be ob- 
jected that it is a radical departure from ex- 
isting practice and that it would require the 
subdivision of payroll in numerous establish- 
ments now covered by flat rates. The estab- 
lishment classification has been long in use. 
It has struck deep roots in the customs and 
habits of thought, not only of underwriters but 
of employers as well. An immense structure 
of tradition and experience has been built upon 
it. It is not, therefore, to be discarded lightly 
nor on merely academic grounds. This objec- 
tion, nevertheless, is evidently not decisive if 
it can be shown that the long-term advantages 
of the innovation will outweigh the temporary 
inconvenience. The second objection is much 
less serious. The additional bookkeeping 
trouble, whether to employer or insurer, is not 
of great moment. Most employers can, and 
do already, keep payroll accounts by depart- 
ments. It has been urged, indeed, that sub- 
division tempts the employer to pad his payroll 
in the low-rated, at the expense of the higher 
rated, classifications. But there appears fo 
good reason to believe that this species of 
fraud would prove either more attractive or 
harder to control than the understatement of 
total payroll under the flat rate system. 

Obviously, however, the task is not a simple 
one. To work out a classification which shall 
be at all adequate to the purpose will need the 
co-operation of underwriters, statisticians and 
technologists. It will need, also a high degree 
of open-mindedness, of willingness to try ex- 
periments and to hold fast that which is good. 

CoMBAT STATE INSURANCE 

The time is at hand, however, for a diligent 
searching of hearts. The shadow of State or 
mutual monopoly looms large upon the hori- 
zon. If private insurers would remain in the 
compensation field they must establish them- 
selves anew in the public confidence. Probably 
no one thing has done more to discredit their 
methods than their confessed uncertainty as 
to both rates and classifications. That liability 
experience would not afford a sufficient basis 
for compensation insurance rates was inevit- 
able. But the relative hazards of industry 
were not fundamentally altered by a change in 
statutory liability for accidents. It was fairly 
to be expected that insurance companies, out of 
a quarter-century’s experience, would have 
evolved a reasonably stable classification of 
long-established industries and reasonably de- 
Pendable risk factors for each. Instead, we 
find a constant shifting, not alone of absolute, 
but as well of relative rates, together with a 
never-ending division and recombination of 
tisk classes. Malleable foundries have been 
tated with gray iron foundries, then with ma- 
chine shops, then at a point between the two: 
ensilage cutter manufacturing has been shifted 

rom the heavy machinery to the machine- 
shop-with-foundry and lastly to the machine- 
Shop-without-foundry group, all within a 
twelve-month: the classification of gasoline 


‘engine manufacturing has been changed three 


times within the term of one annual policy. 
ar like illustrations might be multiplied 
through a list that it were tedious to recite. In 


the face of such evident confusion the layman 
loses all confidence in insurance rates. His 
skepticism offers a favorable soil for the growth 
of mushroom insurance organizations, with re- 
sulting disastrous demoralization of rates. Not 
even an adequate rate law will wholly rem- 
edy this situation, for adequate rates cannot 
be determined without adequate exposures and 
adequate exposures cannot be had without a 
radical revision of the existing risk classifica- 
tion. 
THE CONTRAST 

Quite different ideas from the foregoing 
opinion of the future method of rating work- 
men’s compensation risks were expressed at the 
same meeting by Charles S. Forbes, who dis- 
cussed schedule rating by formula. He pointed 
out that in certain classifications there are in- 
herent differences in the degree of hazard 
within the same trade arising out of the or- 
ganization of the particular risk; that these 
differences must be treated to avoid discrimi- 
nation; that further sub-classification would 
greatly increase the size of the manual. In 
order to overcome these differences, Mr. 
Forbes proposed that a formula be used in 
applying the basis rate of any classification 
to a specific risk. As an example, he cited 
the metal goods classification, which called 
for a very high rate to insure an adequate pre- 
mium to cover certain risks in which there is 
a high stamping payroll. Some injustice was 
done to other risks in the same classification 
having a lesser hazard when the manual rate 
was applied. Many of the risks have been 
transferred from their original classification 
to avoid the high rate. Investigation showed 
that the essential difference lay in the percent- 
age of stamping payroll as compared with the 
percentage of non-stamping payroll, the haz- 
ard increasing in direct ratio with the percent- 
age of stamping payroll. 

A formula has been worked out for the prac- 
tical application of this principle. Of this Mr. 
Forbes said: 

The inspection departments have been asked 
to make a further investigation of the practical 
application of this formula, and the rating com- 
mittees will gather as much experience as 
possible in order to test its practicability. It 
is the general opinion of those who have made 
some examinations of the subject that there 
are a large number of other classifications 
which, from a mathematical standpoint, pre- 
sent no difficulties under this method of treat- 
ment. The practical difficulties are: I"irst, the 
derivation of a fair set of values for the ele- 
ments of each formula by inspection of risks 
in the class; and, second, the evolution of a 
statistical method for testing these elements by 
experience. This latter proposition is a difficult 
one, and so far has not been treated with any 
elaboration. 

The fire companies, however, have recently 
found a. statistical method for attacking a 
similar problem in their rating attack. A gen- 
eral application of the method by the inspection 
and rating board ot a locality would, in the 
ultimate analysis, supersede the present rating 
by manual. In other words, the manual rate 
for a classification would bear a decreasingly 
important part in the final rate, and the ele- 
ments of the schedule would largely determine 
the rate of the particular plant. This rate 
would be worked out by the inspection board, 
and filed with all companies for each risk, 
similar to the general method of rating adopted 
bv the fire insurance companies. 

It is agreed by many that a further exten- 
sion of the number of classifications is unwise, 
and some further method of rating must be 
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devised in order to avoid obvious discrimina- 
tions. The schedule method is one of the best 
solutions which has been offered up to the pres- 
ent time, and follows the experience of the 
fire insurance companies in their solution of 
the similar problem. 





TERMINATED COMPENSATION 
POLICIES IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

Owing to the lack of experience in work- 
men’s compensation insurance, the laws of a 
number of States have required the under- 
writers to report their experience in detail. 
In Massachusetts, and other States, the com- 
panies have been requested to report the claims 
paid for death, dismemberment and other 
specified injuries, weekly indemnity, first aid 
and medical services. In the majority of States 
the experience is too limited to really show 
any significant ratios of expense in these vari- 
ous items. The Massachusetts Insurance De- 
partment report for 1915 gives a detailed tabu- 
lation of the experience since July, 1912, of 
twenty-five companies operating in that State. 
On a total payroll exposure of $899,996,617 the 
earned premiums collected in the State by the 
twenty-five companies so listed on September 
30, 1914, aggregated $8,892,535. The total losses 
incurred amounted to $3,497,063, while the to- 
tal of the losses paid was $1,155,772. The 
average loss cost per $100 payroll was $.39, and 
the ratio of the losses incurred to earned pre- 
miums was 39.0. The loss ratio of 39.0 only 
takes into consideration the losses incurred, 
there being no mention of the loadings, which 
range from about 35 to 41 per cent of the pre- 
miums. In States where the rates are low 
there is a relatively high percentage of load- 
ing, as the overhead expenses are charged to 
this item, and where rates are higher there is 
a correspondingly lower loading ratio. In 
Massachusetts, where rates remained un- 
changed when the benefits were increased, 
there will be an increase in the percentage of 
loadings to premiums. 

In the accompanying table the experience of 

each company listed, showing the ratio of each 
item paid to earned premiums, is given. It is 
vorthy of note that a number of the compa- 
nies which began writing some time later than 
July 1, 1912, have a relatively low loss ratio. 
The cost of the more serious accidents re- 
sulting in death or dismemberment on the 
average amounted to 5.1 per cent of the earned 
premiums, while the weekly indemnity cost 
was 13.1 per cent of the earned premiums. 
Medical aid is required by the statute for the 
first two weeks of incapacity or longer if neces- 
sary, there being no specified maximum, which 
is probably partly accountable for the high ratio 
of 8.1. As experience is gained, however, the 
cost of this item will be more carefully regu- 
lated by means of the selection of reputable 
and reliable physicians. 

There will be a marked change in the weekly 
indemnity ratio by the end of the present year. 
however, as the Massachusetts law was 
amended to increase the benefits to workmen, 
the disability and death benefits being increased 
to sixty-six and two-thirds per cent of the 
average weekly wages from fifty per cent, and 
an increase was also made in the period of time 
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TERMINATED COMPENSATION POLICIES IN MASSACHUSETTS 








‘Death and | Ratio 
| Audited | Specified to 
ComPany. | Earned Injuries | Earned | I 
| Premiums. Paid. Premium 
s | $ 
POY 6) 473,861) 41,818 8.8 
American Fidelity........... 91,225) 2,093 2.3 
Casualty Co. of America... 367,489 2,689 0.7 
Employers Liability...... 2,113,083 106,820 5.0 
Fidelity and Casualty. . 123,338) 5,485) 4.4 
Fidelity and Deposit. . 109,906 4,951} 4.5 
Frankfort General. . 152,432) 12,184) 7.9 
General Accident. | 75,457) 5,831; 7.7 
Globe Indemnity Se 94,664 4°318| 4.6 
Hartf’d. Acc. & Indemnity... .| 13,594) 262| 1.9 
London Guar. & Accident... 237,555) 10,138! 4.3 
London & Lancashire .......| 8,211 420 5.1 
Maryland Casualty......... | 201,634 12,705 6.3 
Massachusetts Bonding...... 163,334 8,009} 4.9 
New England Casualty....... | 149,941 5,657 3.8 
Ocean Accident... ae 116,825) 2,465 Pe | 
Royal Indemnity. er, 227,691) 11,079 4.8 
Standard Accident....... 78,551 3,856 4.9 
Travelers....... weeeess-| 1,459,074 98,184 6.7 
U.S. Casualty... $a 92,490 8,806) 9.5 
U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty... 117,568 7,701 6.6 
Zurich General Accident..... . | 23,805 307 1.2 
American Mutual......... “| 1,007,799 41,815 4.2 
Contractors Mutual..........| 249,944 10,956 4.4 
Mass. Employers......... 1,143,064) 51,496 4.5 
Totals (25 companies)..... . 8,802,535) 460,045 5.1 





during which this item should be paid. While 
the requirements of the Department were such 
as only to require the tabulation of death, dis- 
memberment and specified injuries during pre- 
vious years, a change will be made in the next 
report separating the death claims, it is reason- 
able to state that the bulk of the claims thus 
far paid have been due to dismemberment and 
specified injuries rather than death. 

The Massachusetts report also includes a 
table of the classification of risks showing the 
terminated policies in each classification from 
July 1, 1912, to September 30, 1914. This table 
covers the principal classifications within the 
State, the audited payrolls of each, earned pre- 
miums on such payrolls, losses incurred and 
paid, the net cost per $100 and the stock com:- 
pany rates for each. 


“BUILT UP TO A STANDARD, NOT 
DOWN TO A PRICE” 


The above is a catchy line used in the adver- 
tisements of a well-known concern. 

When you commence to build down to a price, 
quality suffers. There has been a good deal 
of kicking about pure food and drug laws— 
mostly from concerns who had sold adulter- 
ated foods and preserves, colored with dies and 
poisonous chemicals. Some of these men even 
went so far as to say that the laws were de- 
priving the poor man of his rights, and that 
many people could not afford to buy good pre- 

















Ratio Ratio Ratio 
Weekly to | Medical to Total to 
ndemnity| Earned | Services | Earned Paid. Earned 
Paid. |Premium| Paid. |Premium Premium 
| $ 3 
63,727; 13.4 | 41,177| 8.7 146,722| 30.9 
14,898) 16.4 7,296 7.9 24,287! 26.6 
52,566] 14.3 23,561 6.4 78,816| 21.4 
286,935| 13.6 168,440} 7.9 562,195] 26.5 
21,322) 17.3 6,851 5.6 33,658) 27.3 
19,458} 17.7 9,753 8.8 34,162} 31.0 
15,320) 10.1 | 9,221 6.1 36,725) 24.1 
10,130; 13.4 | 6,724 8.9 22,685} 30.0 
13,007) 13.7 | 7,180} 7.6 24,505) 25.9 
2,119} 15.6 | 1,721] 12.7 4,102} 30.2 
27,103) 11.4 | 14,875 6.2 52,116} 21.9 
2,352} 28.7 605 7.4 3,377| 41.2 
34,796) 17.3 18,697 9.2 66,198) 32.8 
21,003; 12.9 12,189 7.4 41,201} 25.2 
23,550) 15.7 11,508 (ef 40,715} 27.2 
20,925) 17.9 7,160 6:1 30,550) 26.2 
30,438) 13.4 16,290 7.2 57,807| 25.4 
9,829} 12.5 5,943 7.6 19,628} 25.0 
200,123 13.8 118,086 8.0 416,393 28.5 
15,459) 16.7 652 8.3 31,917] 34.5 
17,925} 15.2 10,766} 9.2 36,392] 31.0 
2,584) 10.9 1,796 7.6 4,687 19.7 
118,165} 11.7 77,923 se 237,903) 23.6 
24,624 9.8 17,946 7.2 53,526) 21.4 
114,947; 10.1 114,581 10.0 281,024) 24.6 
1,163,305) 13.1 | 717,941 8.1 2,341,291) 26.3 


serves on account of the price, and that an 
adulteration sufficient to get the price down 
did not result in making the food products 
actually harmful in small quantities. 

Reminds me of the little girl who was sent 
to the market for meat. ‘‘Mr. Butcher,’’ she 
said, “‘I want five cents’ worth of dog meat, 
*and please have it nice ‘’cause the last we 
bought made Pa sick.”’ 

Poor old dad, and poor old dog! And the 
butcher may well say: ‘‘How can I sell good 
meat if they are satisfied with dog meat out 
of the scrap box.” 

I once read on a restaurant bill of fare: 
“Corn-beef hash Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday,’’ followed by the illuminating and re- 
assuring words: “Corn beef is not served in 
any other form in this restaurant.’’ > This was 
an actual fact, and you could swallow that 
hash with your eyes shut, because you knew 
it was good and clean. 

You must have confidence in the cook, and 
confidence means everything in the business 
world to-day. 

Perhaps you think I am speaking in parables. 
It applies to you thusly: 

We assume that you have confidence in your 
company and confidence in the goods you are 
selling. You are not in the business of selling 
accident and health insurance just for the fun 
of it, nor are we. You have a right to make 
good money, and so have we, and when any 
concern gets to talking strongly on the lines 
of furnishing something for nothing, it is time 
to look for the dog meat or to inquire into the 
family history of the hash. 

We are building our goods up to standard— 
the service is genuine and satisfactory. You 
can go back to a town where you have done 
business and look every man in the eye, with 
the knowledge that the company has lived up 
to its contracts to the letter. If you find a 
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single case that has not been handled on the 
square, wire in the facts to me and I will prove 
to you that we are right, or make good. 
Talk quality—not price.—E. C. Budlong, sec- 
ond vice-president, Bankers Accident Company, 


BANKERS’ BLANKET BONDS 


Heretofore it has been practicable for bankers 
to obtain from bonding companies only a limited 
form of fidelity insurance; that is to say, they 
have been able to secure nothing more than 
protection against losses due to the dishonesty 
of a named person up to a stated amount. They 
have long desired to obtain the same sort of 
protection, in very large amounts, as to any and 
all officers and employees in their service. The 
demand for a “blanket bond’ of this kind hag 
been emphatic and insistent from the bankers of 
the United States for many years. Wholesale in- 
surance of this nature against losses due to 
burglary, messenger hold-ups, etc., has long 
been obtainable by banks. 

Some years ago certain groups of individual 
underwriters in London began to issue to Amer- 
ican banks blanket policies of insurance pro- 
viding in one instrument indemnification for 
losses of both the general kinds (dishonesty and 
burglary) indicated above. Although it is ob- 
vious that American bankers would have very 
much preferred to deal with regularly organized 
and supervised American surety companies in a 
matter of this kind, yet they wanted the whole- 
sale insurance so much that, in default of a do- 
mestic source of supply they bought the foreign 
product in large volume. Indeed, the movement 
finally reached such proportions that American 
bonding companies found themselves losing a 
large part of the cream of the bank fidelity busi- 
ness of the country—the bonds, we mean, of the 
big metropolitan banks. 

In order to cope adequately with the situation 
indicated, some of the strongest surety compa- 
nies in the country have joined forces and are 
prepared to issue in favor of banks blanket 
bonds as described above. It is confidently ex- 
pected that American bankers, as-soon ag the 
necessary arrangements can be made, will trans- 
fer their business from the individual foreign 
underwriters to the domestic companies. 

These blanket bonds are issued in two forms— 
primary-coverage bonds and express-coverage 
bonds. The term ‘‘primary coverage’’ applies to 
the bond issued when no concurrent fidelity 
bonds are carried by the bank, and when the 
blanket bond covers all losses, however small, 
up to the amount of the bond. The term ‘‘ex- 
cess coverage’ applies to the bond issued when 
concurrent fidelity bonds are carried by the bank, 
and when the blanket bond covers only such 
losses (up to the amount of the bond) as ex- 
ceed the amounts of the primary, concurrent 
bonds. 

The premium charged for this insurance 
varies with the amount of the bond, with the 
number of officers and other employees covered, 
with the number, if any, of branch offices of 
the bank, and with the amount, if any, of con- 
current fidelity bonds carried by the _ bank. 
While this insurance has been carried hitherto 
for the most part by large banks only, it seems 
to us that it ought to appeal just as strongly 
to smaller institutions.—Fidelity and Casualty 
Bulletin. 
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_ MEDICAL FACTS the question of whether or not a treatise on and facts gleaned from the current medical 
pro- underwriting from the medical standpoint literature, if applied to the problems confront- 
_" . ‘ would find a satisfactory reception among ac- ing the accident companies, should prove of 
- In Relation to Accident and Health cident companies; the idea being, as in the case inestimable value to the business of accident 
os Underwriting of “Claims Arising from Results of Personal and health insurance. 
ape Injuries,” to publish part of the book serially How, then, can a treatise on the medical 
ole- A TIMELY ISSUE in an insurance journal and subsequently put aspect of accident and health underwriting be 
Be it in book form, with a comprehensive bibliog- made of practical value to underwriters? 
—_ Suggestions for the Statistical Committee whose raphy at the end of each chapter. The Specta- By applying medical knowledge and medical 
1g a Aim is to Apply Science—A New Series tor Company kindly offered to undertake this statistics to the data in process of collection by 
usi- work, but so little encouragement was re- the “statistical committee which is now en- 
' the By W. Epwarp Macruper, M. D. ceived from the underwriters with whom I gaged in endeavoring to estimate the cost of 
tion While the articles under the title “Eliminat- discussed my plans that it was thought best to each separate feature in accident and health 
yor ing Frills” were running in this Supplement abandon the idea, for a time at least. policies, and as a result of whose efforts the 
nket during June, July and August last, an execu- old unscientific policy forms will be ‘un- 
the tive of one of the accident companies wrote .INFLUENCE OF MEDICAL PRACTICE scrambled’ and rebuilt upon an equitable and 
ule that, “being a medical adjuster, I suggest that The evolution of accident and health insur- _ scientific basis.” 
i you get back on familiar ground and give all ance to its present stage has been but slightly, Until this committee has completed its work 
ms— your articles a near medical flavor.” if at all, influenced by medical facts. and some satisfactory and scientific basis has 
ead The language used in this suggestion appears The policies themselves have been con- heen established for the conduct of accident 
elity simple on first reading, but upon closer study structed by men not thoroughly familiar with and health underwriting, a treatise by a medi- 
By reveals the intimate knowledge which this their medical aspect, and have been extended cal man would prove of little or no value. 
“ex. careful student of insurance has of the true to meet competition, until a new and distinct Not being able to possess myself with pa- 
rg conditions. insurance medicine has been developed which  tience and to discontinue writing until such 
such “Near medical flavor” is right, and if the does not conform to the teachings of recog- opportunity is given for using the data which 
Bat readers of the forthcoming articles under the nized medical authorities I have been collecting, some of the intervening 
caption “Medical Facts in Relation to Accident One has only to consider the absurd com- time will be consumed in writing articles of a 
ance and Health Underwriting,” which will appear plications which have arisen in claims under “near medical flavor,” as my adviser so op- 
= from time to time in this Supplement, will accident policies where hernia, appendicitis, portunely suggested. 
s of keep the term constantly in mind, they may not some of the infectious and other diseases are The claim examiner of an accident com- 
vor hold the writer to a strict accounting, but be concerned, to realize that the underwriting de- pany is, in well-organized companies, an im- 
rerto willing to accept his desultory and discon- partments gave too little attention to the medi- portant factor in the underwriting of his com- 
ae nected offerings as the best he can deliver cal aspect and permitted abuses to exist and  pany’s business. 
walty under existing circumstances. grow until their complete eradication has be- If he has a good eye for danger signals as 
If a man has courage to write a book, he come well-nigh impossible. they are constantly revealed to him in claim 
uually feels impelled to write another, and The desire to construct policies full of “sell- — }yJanks and attending physicians’ statements, he 
—_ thinks he can do it better. ing points,” the selection of risks in too many stands in a position to impart to his company’s 
In 1910, when “Claims Arising from Results instances for “business reasons,” and the un- — ynderwriters knowledge which they cannot ac- 
of Personal Injuries” was published and found _ scientific methods employed in acquiring statis- quire so well in any other way, and without 
a sale, the author began to collect material for _ tical experience on the business already written, which they cannot properly protect the com- 
use in its revision or in writing another and have resulted in the development of conditions pany against sudden and unintended losses. 
possibly a better book. The material from which medical advisers at this late day cannot A very large number of claims arise in in- 
which this volume was prepared was gathered hope to cure even if called in consultation and dividuals who fail to measure up to the re- 
Irom the medical literature of this and other asked to prescribe for the malady. Conditions, quirements of careful underwriting being in 
countries, and involved the reviewing of medi- however, can be bettered and medical men can reality sub-standard risks, and whose true con- 
cal Journals, treatises, books, etc., for the pre- become active factors in such improvement. dition is not detected through the usual 
ceding twenty years. methods employed for the determination of 
Systematic study of current medical litera- CoMPARISON witH Lire INSURANCE the character of risks at the time the applica- 
ture has been continued, and abstracts from The vast amount of valuable knowledge ac- tions are originally considered. 
and references to the important writings have quired by the medical and actuarial depart- The forthcoming articles of this series will 
been carefully collected until the acquired data’ ments of the life insurance companies, the he written for the purpose of calling the at- 
appears too valuable to be allowed to sleep statistics which are being collected through tention of the claim examiners to some of the 
much longer. agencies like the Life Extension Institute and signs and symptoms of beginning degeneration 
» Consideration was given several years agoto organizations interested in preventive medicine, or serious disease which should be searched 
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for in the claim ‘reports and reported to the 
underwriter whenever detected, 

In the first article, which will appear in the 
near future, some of the early signs and later 
consequences of Arterio-Sclerosis will be de- 
scribed. 


SOME ACCIDENTS AND THEIR COST 

Some interesting statistics are shown in the 
report of the industrial board of Illinois, which 
has charge of the operations of the workmen’s 
compensation law, covering the period from 
January 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915. The report 
analyses all the accidents reported to the Com- 
missioner during the eighteen months accord- 
ing to occupation, location, sex, months, etc. 
The report does not cover all the accidents in 
the State, as farmers, domestic employees and 
others are not covered by the act, and many 
employers have not come under its provisions, 
the Illinois law being elective. During the 
period covered by the report 126 fatal cases 
were passed upon by the board, on which com- 
pensation of $280,365 was paid. There were 19,- 
301 non-fatal cases, with compensation, includ- 
ing medical expenses, of 1$912,408, the total 
amount paid out being $1,192,773. The acci- 
dents in the various leading occupations are 
tabulated as follows: 


FATAL 

Cases Compensation 
Building construction............ 22 $52,860 
Light, heat and power plants..... 6 17,846 
Mac hinery and implement mfg.. 3 6,073 
Railroad and street car building. . 2 2,968 
Slaughtering and packing houses. . 2 5,367 
Iron and steel manufacturing..... 26 81,780 
DERUN WOFRETS: 6.02008 css tveeese 1 2,300 
Breweries and distilleries ........ 2 3,173 
| 5 16,171 


NON-FATAL 
Cases Compensation 


Building construction........... 2,088 $105,653 
Light, heat and power plants.... 460 21,737 
Machinery and implement mfg...1,556 56,453 
Railroad and street car building.. 425 14,134 
Slaughter and packing houses.... 991 28,080 
Iron and steel manufacturing... .2,094 59,686 
URINE MOROLROOLO 5:5 in iainin5-0's\0 soo 09 01% 290 13,572 
Breweries and distilleries........ 263 11,97 1 
PRCA TANFOROS «65. ce ccec so 880.00 867 31,159 


TWO ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Lyle A. Stephenson says: PERSONALITY 
AND STICKTOITIVENESS are wonderful things 
in the development and substantial establish- 
ment of any man in any community. 

In playing a réle before the public eye, it is 
well to consider the lines of the Bard of Avon 
when he says “that all the world’s a stage,” 
and practice continually to make that stage 
presence wonderfully attractive. The man who 
makes himself a well-liked character is sure 
to develop a great following that will by word 
of mouth absolutely establish a niche in any ter- 
ritory that no other man can fill. Never, under 
any circumstancese, forget for one minute that 
it: is harder for a successful business man to 
maintain his reputation with his public than 
any other task before him. Analyze every pro- 
posed action before the step is taken to see 
what effect it will have upon the people with 
whom you do business. Too much emphasis can- 
not be placed upon what a man says and does, 
for what he says and does is PERSONALITY. 

The hot and cold blower is the man who, like 
the seeds of the ubiquitous dandelion, scatters 
himself all over the landscape and develops 
into nothing but a nuisance, Take care what 
you represent; but when once planted, stick un- 
til roots are developed, that no wind can over- 
turn. In every community can be found men 
with splendid personality and who are the best 
producers in the business; but, they are ragged 
and weedy because every proposition which ap- 
pears to have some immediate advantage over 
the one in hand carries them into a new field. 
Men outgrow certain fields and move on to big- 
ger things, and it is always easy to determine 
when that time arrives. Meanwhile practice 
STICKTOITIVENESS.—Continental Agents Rec- 
ord. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


Marked Decrease in Casualties in Great 
Britain During the Last Year 


COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS RECORDS 


Statistics of Railways and Traffie—Accidents 
to Passengers and Employees—Frequency 
and Cause of Accidents 
[’kom Our Lonpon CorreEsPpONDENT | 

An increase in the number of passengers 
killed and injured by train accidents upon the 
British railway systems was a feature of the 

Joard of Trade’s annual reports for the years 
i912 and 1913. The former registered five 
killed and 215 injured more than its predeces- 
sor; the latter—one of the most disastrous of 
recent years—showed thirteen more deaths 
and forty-one more cases of injury among pas- 
sengers than were disclosed by the figures for 
1912, Railway accidents, in common with all 
other classes of casualty, are, however, subject 
to the law of average, and the latest report, 
dealing with the twelve months ended Decem- 
ber 31 last, recently published, exhibits a pro- 
nounced improvement. 

At the end of the year the total route length 
of the railways of the United Kingdom open 
for traffic was 23,700 miles—or practically the 
same as at the end of 1913. The greater por- 
tion of this mileage consisted of two or more 
lines of rails; the total track mileage was 
40,735 without sidings, and 55,662 with sidings. 
The total number of miles run by engines ‘was 
621,000,000 (compared with a preceding 628,- 
000,coo), the train miles being represented by 
430,000,000 and shunting by 135,000,000. 


GROUPING OF CASUALTIES 


Thurs: lay 


which the running of trains or the movement 
of railway vehicles was concerned was 1115, 
With re- 
gard to passengers there were only six fatali- 


the number of injured being 7850. 


ties from train accidents, and of these tive 
were attributable to a single accident, and that 
an unusual one in this country, namely, the 
undermining of a bridge over a burn in the 
Scottish highlands caused by an extraordinary 
rainstorm. ‘The accompanying figures are of 
considerable interest. 
PASSENGERS 

Calculated over a period of thirty-nine 
years there has been a steady decrease in the 
average annual number of passengers injured 
by train accidents, the number killed having 
fluctuated somewhat severely, as will be seen 
from the subjoined table: 
TABLE II 


No. OF PASSENGERS 
KILLED AND INJURED 
IN TRAIN ACCIDENTS. 








YEAR. eens 2,5 
Killed. | Injured. 
1875-1884 (Average).......... | 28 | ob 
1885-1894 See tian 21 600 
1895-1904 es bene 12 581 
1905-1913 2 reer Cort re | 23 580 
Lee Fs Sn ae | 6 322 


Of the 119 fatalities nore 21 8 cases of injury 
caused among passengers during 1914 by acci- 
dents connected with the movement of trains 
and railway vehicles, exclusive of train acci- 
dents, many, it is pointed out, as usual, were 
due to want of care on the part of the pas- 
sengers themselves. This is sufficiently ap- 
parent from the details given below, from 
which it will be seen, for instance, that the 
greatest number of injuries (813) occurred in 
connection with alighting from trains: 


TABLE III 


























The statistics as to personal accidents are ee ee ee ee Killed. injured. 
grouped, as usual, under three principal heads, — !. Falling between trains and prnonereat: 

; rca . (1) When entering trains. coon OFS 32 
viz.: (1) Train accidents; (2) accidents (2) When alighting from trains... .. 2 95 
bates ; ‘ ea, 2. Falling on to the platform, ballast, etc. 
caused by the movement of trains and railway (1) When entering trains. ae 2 77 
vehicles, exclusive of ain ¢ idents. z ’ (2) When alighting from trains. bps vd 813 

: 1 ; I trai : iccidents, and (3) 3. Falling off platforms and being struck 
accidents on railway premises not due to train or run over by trains. .- 14 14 
ele 3 4. While crossing the lines at stations: 
accidents or to the movement of trains and (1) Where there is either a subway 

eae mE Lee Te as as a Ogeh or footbridge... .. 13 3 
reilway vehicle s. Each of these groups is sub- (2) Where there is neither a subway 
divided in regard to their relation to: (a) pas- ,_-_-Mor footbridge........ .. 8 

‘ 5. Caught by the closing of ‘carriage 
sengers; (b) servants of companies or con- doors. Bie arin, ind tana eae 683 
Pee f ; ; 6. Falling ‘out of carriages during the 
tractors, and (c) other persons. running of trains. Reblsnokwnee oath aie 75 
Che number of persons killed in the working 7 Other accidents....................) 200 | 206 
of railways during the year by accidents in _Total of passengers...............! 119 12,118 
TABLE I 
TOTAL | INCREASE OR AVERAGE 
: FOR | DECREASE ON FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 1914. | 1913. 1903-1912. 
—_——_—_——_| = : Canes | Poe te 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
Passengers: | Fone | el wae if oF 

From accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent way, etc. 6 | 322 | —27 —401 20 580 
By accidents from Other CAuUupses. ....... 050555 cv cc cec we vecs 119 | 2,118 + 9 —106 101 2,110 
Servants of companies or contractors*: | 

From accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent way, etc. 8 115 ‘So —30 9 142 
By accidents from other cauees.........000cccccecsncscces 417 4,950 +3) —658 390 | 4,574 
Other persons: | | 

From accidents to trains, etc. bee ier es —2 1 9 
Persons passing over railways at level crossings. Phe ie aie 59 Jo | —-+5 —7 67 | 34 
Trespasses (including suicides).................cececeeees 422 | 122 | —36 —10 451 127 
Persons on business at stations, etc., and other persons not | | 

RUMEN MUNDI Sg Naess Ste eg teas PG ena pi omens 84 | 183°| +40 +10 | 38 136 

UT Se eee ae eee ee eA SRN i 1,115 | 7,850 | —16 |—1,204 | 1,077 | 7,712 
pe ee Sn wos 








* Of contractors’ servants 9 were killed and 40 injured. 
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nent Yhe average annual number of railway ser- dent. By other accidents connected with the passengers or servants were killed and 508 in- 
IE 15, vants killed or injured by train accidents over movement of trains or railway vehicles 565 jured on railway premises by accidents not 
1 re- periods since 1875 has been: “other persons” were killed and 344 injured. connected with the movement of trains or 
tali- These figures compare with averages of 558 railway vehicles, of whom seven were killed 
live he _ RABE 2 EVe 8 and 301 respectively for the ten years ended and 436 injured while on business at stations 
that ; | Tres with 1913; but it is worthy of note that, during and sidings. Of the nineteen fatalities five 
rain, - ° ° . s \ 
the YEAR. |Killed.|Injured.| Mileage the latter part of 1914, sixty-one soldiers and were due to falling off bridges, etc., four to 
| (Milli ‘ Sy ‘ : 
| the aie = des — —— other persons were killed and forty injured falling down steps at stations, two to falling 
| ’ 7 e ‘ ° - ‘ « e P ‘ 
ary ‘ mena while engaged in guarding railway lines. off stationary vehicles, two to the falling of 
— 1875-1884 (Average)........| 19 | 154 | 238.2 8ag 8 8 y . . two | alling 
© of 1885-1894 ae aca 8 101 | 304.9 : p timber, and one to coming in contact with a 
1895-1904 Soul Ware 1 139 | = 382. ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAY REMISES en e PSS 
1905-1913 sate oe 9 145 | 420.7 : ; live rail. CHARTERS. 
Pate ln net ci bie dea ae ES 115 | 430.3 Accidents occurring on railway premises, but London, December 15, 1915. 
| . . ™ ” 
a - : not attributable to railway working, resulted in 
nine : ll : ti f 6 nines he inj r of €¢ an 
During 1914 the following proportions o the death of nine and the injury o — 
a servants of different grades engaged in the  sengers, and happened largely “while as€end- THE UNSOLICITED LEGION 
1rec : : 3 es : : : Pe . 
- running of trains were killed or injured by jing or descending steps at stations. Che sgt ea 
ving P . P zs 
18 train accidents: averages for the nine years 1905-1913 were Thousands of Prospects Have Never Been 
inant ‘egeiann Asked About Accident Insurance 
é dtsle — gaat es a 
No. oF KILLED PROPORTION ee ere Re ee ic a eal 
Number AND INJURED TO THE NUMBER It is perhaps the beginner in the soliciting 
ae Employed IN 1914, EMPLOYED. field who is most often discouraged by the idea 
disse ae eee Dec. 31, 1913 ; that there is nobody left, no, not one, to whom 
NTS. - ein jure rille jure P a ‘ 
Peer Se eyeeene re ee ow hea go with a reasonable chance of getting 
red. ie cen nani Sc thaewoN 29,869 2 26 1 in 9.956 | 1 in 1,149 a hearing and handling some business. But, at 
15 Susman ATU RAR a OC OR NES 27,343 4 25 1 in 6,836 | 1 in 1,094 that, there are plenty of times when even the 
mA : iacasay and br akesmen..... 3,588 es 39 pub uee. Pee aoe pif 
00 Guards (goods) and brakesmen............. Se ag Seana ea 1 in’ 648 old and experienced casualty man feels that 
%] Guards (passenger)............. i 8,427 = is RRSP Ree sce ae cas . 
80 ‘aia ~~ g2997. | 7 | 2103 lin 11.747 |1in 798 the field has been combed completely bare of 
22 Fe re Ae Pe oats 2.2 : . ( 
an : prospects who are open to reason, and that he 
ae tain ge ; RAN rete a1, must discover some new and untried method 
jury In addition to the above one servant was eight and 781. Of servants fifty-two were killed «ok :lathelaa then ‘toe Adiltinabaiaineath ebacdion 
acci- killed and twelve were injured who were not and 22,153 injured, including five contractors hie tore “alae tenon eis eee 
rains ordinarily employed in the work of running — servants killed and 145 injured. The most and suspicious by frequent approaches 
‘ ‘ . re _ ~ o acc > ac - y = © 
acci- tenina: prolific cause of suet | was Pens: _ Of course, any method, or any inside infor- 
were By accidents caused by the movement of loading, or sheeting wagons, trucks and horse setlises; “alta sith abien-tet:dematam acidemia 
Ms : by Pe Ct ~4 atatebenc « = e 4, « € < € € € 
pas- trains and railway vehicles, exclusive of train boxes, which occasioned six fatalities and 5037 ‘a siniasiililod meas cern aun 
ap- accidents, 417 servants were killed and 4950 cases of injury. The annual average numbers osein: ia alae: onal ahihia te os enue 
fror inj i i bers are included nine of railway servants killed and injured in the io ies ‘ ‘ ’ a eee 
n injured, in which numbers are ae Ae forty-two killed and ‘'° help in landing business. But the point for 
the contractors’ servants killed and forty injured. period 1905-1913 were forty-two killed anc the agent, young or old, to remember, and to 
‘ if . ee a . : atalw s ’ ’ s ¢ 
d in The highest number of deaths under any single 18,271 injured out of (approximately) 610,748 keep: on remembering, regardless of turn 
ey “paeore ich are scheduled as oc- employed. In 1914, forty-seven were killed ’ E oan sy 
heading is manety, which are : Mi bi Ne 4 i ne downs and discouragements, is that, after all, 
curring “while on duty at stations,” the second — and 21,989 injured out of 643,135 employed. Uh 1h ete Seinen iain al alee 
i i “while i "] xh,” says the re “these accidents phe : é 
. -seve 1ile working on Although,” says the report 1ese a ; : 
; highest being seventy viii m a aS 8 — , : atta k wide open to the insurance salesman, and who, 
jured. the permanent way, sidings, etc.” Under the are not, as a rule, attributable to railway work- in onda ol tide Seek; bine been taeda 
—— c 2 a . : . € ’ « € 
ad “misce > ” ~»> cases of injury are ing, an exception must be made in the case of ‘ 
a head miscellaneous, 775 cases of jury & I ctesdthintiwel all or so long ago, or so seldom, that it 
95 reported, otherwise the most prolific cause of accidents caused by contact with the live ratls doesn’t count. In other words, that there is 
i injury was “attending to the machinery, ete, and wires of railways equipped for — sways: et hand 0-vinsin:Gebb tex Oin cin ale 
813 iantoe, a ion.” ic r od in 685 traction, which are distinctly railway accidents ; : ; 
of engines in motion,” which resulted in 685 4 ’ will take the trouble to find it. 
14 cases, though not caused by the movement of ve- A casualty mam who bue.a wide dequstatence 
In the following table a classification of the hicles. In this way ten servants were injured saiiikias fine business had this very thing 
3 more important occupations, with the killed in 1914 (one of these being a contractor's fevectellix Mecaaba:40-tle: atteiien! din aii 
; stead cn aceiients Cexclucive i “TVs >in 1 o servants were killed and : ee . : 
and injured in accidents (exclusive of tram = servant); mi 1983, 7” ; ss day, when a friend of his—all of his policy- 
683 accidents) caused by the movement of trains fourteen injured; in 1912, fourteen servants holders are his friends—came into his office 
ue ee shicled ishes s ; > ‘re injured, < i > eig yrevious years, 4 ean : ' ‘ 
75 and railway vehicles, furnishes some further were a ind in Aa eight pre ° 7 dragging by the arm a young man who wore a 
296 interesti ; ation: 1904-IQIT, inclusive, the average number of ac- - F ‘ 
aie interesting information : sa 8 broad grin and an air of prosperity. The 
8 a . , ° ° P . . 
2 a : FABLE VI _ poe = ee friend introduced his prisoner, and in so many 
ail - words told the casualty mz “go to it.” 
er: NUMBER OF SERVANTS | PROPORTION poe whan the casualty man to “go to it. ; 
OF RAILWAY Cos. | TO THE PROPORTION This guy wants a nice accident policy,” he 
2 Numbers KILLED AND INJURED _NUMBER FOR THE 10 Yus. declared. “He doesn’t k an agent in thi 
j CLASS OF SERVANTS. Employed on IN 1914. | EMPLOYED, — witH 1913. eciarec, e doesnt know an agent in this 
12. Dec. 31, 1913.) en - - great, wide city, and nobody ever asked him to 
ee | Killed. | Injured.. | Killed. (Injured.| Killed. |Injured. take out a policy, so you might as well give him 
] SO - - = ” ————— | — ~—-— Se —_——i- _ F i 
jured. | | | } what he wants, if you can show him that your 
Engine drivers........ as Pig avama ocr sane 29,869 22 | 505 1 in 1,358/1lin 59}1 in 1,436)Lin 65 . frie Jae! eer al 
580 ; eal aia ea ii ie 27,343 i5 =| = 676_—s| 1 in 1,823|L in 40)1 in 1,439|1in 41 Company Is all right. 
110 Guards and brakesmen. Eee 16,588 39 848) jlin 425)lin 20/1 in 504/lin 19 
| Guards (passenger)........ aw ney 8,427 6 103 1 in 1,404)1 in $2/1 in 1,403)1 in 66 
142 ermanent-way men. har esi 52,517 | 94 150 1 in 559 1 in 350) | in 748/1 in 428 A QUICK Jor 
574 Laborers (permanent-way)...... : 19,427 | 19 | 48 1 in 1,022 1 in 405)\° pie | fo Set Be 
<aborers NNER 34, oi oia pho ie eee 8 aie 53,780 | 22 | 117 iI in 2,445) 1 in 460) 1 in 1,620 lin 320 Of course, there was no trouble in convincing 
9 J.) ARRAS ia ere wcrc tee 61,648 | 58 | 551 1 in 1,063)1 in 112)1 in 1,269/1in 94 P : ‘ ; 
34 MEI or oe ets c0's Oezcthays 15,095 | 34 |} 828 [lin 444)1in 18/1 in 425 |lin 15 this hot prospect of that detail, so the applica- 
127 ee ee a - tion was filled out in about three minutes; and 
136 OTHER PERSONS cidents of this nature was one killed and — then, just for curiosity, the casualty man ques- 
712 Of persons other than passengers or servants — thirteen injured.” tioned his newest “victim” on the subject, prin- 
pe one only was injured in 1914 by a train acci- During 1914, nineteen persons other than  cipally for the purpose of finding out whether, 








in actual fact, the latter had never been so- 
licited, and was very much astonished to find 
that this was so. In sober truth, this pros- 
perous young man—he was a rising young 
lawyer with no family—had never been asked 
to take out any accident insurance. His office 
was in one of the largest office buildings in the 
city, and it might have been assumed that in- 
surance had rounds of its 
tenants, more or less systematically, hundreds 
of times, but if so they had certainly missed 


men made the 


this particular man. 

“Well, how did you happen to decide that 
you wanted insurance, if that is the case?” in- 
quired the agent, much heartened by the nice 
commission which had thus fallen into his lap. 

“Why, I just came to the conclusion that 
I’m bound to get hurt sooner or later,” ex- 
plained the other. “I ride a good deal, for one 
thing, and I realize that every man is in con- 
stant danger of some sort of accident, so I de- 
cided to get a policy before the accident hap- 
pened, although I’m not entirely sure that I’d 
have taken the trouble to look up an agent if 
my friend hadn’t dragged me in by force.” 

And that is exactly the point—that it takes 
an agent to bring even the most willing pros- 
pect, as a rule, to the point of signing the ap- 
plication and getting the insurance; that is, it 
will not do by any means to assume either that 
everybody in general has been solicited, or 
that, on the other hand, those who really want 
insurance will come and ask for it. Neither is 
the case by any means, as the instance cited 
shows. 


OnLy AN AVERAGE MAN 


On the contrary, the average man, even 
though he realizes the wisdom of taking out an 
accident policy, either for his own protection 
or that of his family, is likely, ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, to wait until he is ap- 
proached by an agent before taking out the 
insurance. He knows that there are plenty of 
agents, and feels that he will be solicited 
sooner or later, thus saving himself. the trouble 
of looking up somebody to whom to give the 
business; and there is present, too, with the 
average man, a feeling that the only man who 
is entitled to the business is the one who comes 
and gets it. And the live agent will hardly be 
inclined to disagree with this view. 

Of course, the casualty man whose prospect 
book is crammed to bursting with really live 
prospects needs to look no further for ma- 
terial upon which to work; he has it ready to 
hand, and can concentrate upon it with good 
results, if, in fact, his prospects are as good as 
he thinks them, to accord them the honor of a 
place on his list. But when there are none in 
sight, or listed, worth much effort, it may cer- 
tainly be asked with some degree of pertinence, 
in view of the example shown by the instance 
referred to, why it wouldn’t be a good idea to 
go to some big office building and make a 
judicious room-to-room canvass of it. 

The sure-enough insurance salesman can un- 
questionably do this, just as he does the other 
work of his profession, without lowering his 
dignity or making himself a pest of the sort 
classified in the signs forbidding entrance to 
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such buildings with “beggars, canvassers and 
book agents.” He can introduce himself and 
his company, get down to business and then 
get out, after getting the business or finding 
out that there is none to get, as the case may 
be, without friction. In fact, the first-class 
man can do this not only without inflicting 
annoyance, but in such a manner as to make 
friends, and thus add to his biggest asset—a 
broad acquaintance. 

3ut the thing to remember is this: That 
there are in every city literally thousands of 
men who are not only possible prospects for 
acci ‘ent or health insurance, but are actually 
in a receptive mood, waiting passively for 
some agent to come along and ask them to 
sign on the dotted line. And the longer they 
wait the more likely it is that the other fellow 
will be that agent. 


ACCIDENT CASES REPORTED BY 
GAS COMPANIES 


The following is a rather interesting analysis 
of some 6200 employee accident cases reported 
by 119 gas companies located in the thirty-five 
States, as shown by The Scientific American: 


Thursday 


Per Cent 
Leakage of gas, inside.. 1.62 
Leakage of gas, outside (including three 
fatalities) 1.03 
1.75 
2.63 
2.19 
Explosions, ignited gas, ete. 

fatalities) 3.01 
Falling in or through openings (one 

fatality 4,23 
Hot material (one fatality) 4.88 
Objects, hanging or swinging 15 
Objects, protruding 4.36 
Objects, falling (one fatality) 11.29 
Flying particles 7.87 
Vehicles (three fatalities) 8.69 
Nails, wires, etc....: 6.53 
Handling of material 9.73 
Slipping or tripping 8.93 
Hand tools used by injured 12.80 
Hand tools used by fellow emiployee.... 2.19 
Miscellaneous (one fatality) 5.52 

It will be noted that with but few exceptions 
the hazards met in the operation of gas works 
are those met in other industrial plants, and 
that but 5.66 per cent of the total cases received 
were peculiar to the gas industry, these cases 
being due to: Leakage of gas, inside, 1.62 per 
cent; leakage of gas, outside, 1.03 per cent; ex- 
plosions, 3.01 per cent. 

This information is included in a report by 
James C. Douglas of Philadelphia, as chairman 
of the accident prevention committee of the 
American Gas Institute, which report was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting in San Francisco 
several weeks ago. 


SURETY BOND LIMITS 


The United States Treasury Department has announced the following surety bond limits for 


Federal bonds: 











INCORPORATED NAMES OF COMPANIES WITH LOCATIONS OF 


Home OrfrFices. 


QUALIFYING POWERS. 





On basis of financial statement 
for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1915. Limit on 

any one 

— bond 10 

per cent 
of capital 
and surplus 





Surplus and 
undivided 


Capital. 
profits. 





California. 

+Pacific Coast Casualty Company, San Francisco 
Connecticut. 
The Agtna Accident and Liability Company, Hartford 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company, Hartford 
Illinois. 

Chicago Bonding and Surety Company, Chicago 
Illinois Surety Company, Chicago 

Maryland. 


American Bonding Company of Baltimore 

Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, Baltimore 

Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Baltimore 
assachusetts. 

Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company, Boston 

§New England Equitable Insurance Company, Boston 
Missouri. 


Equitable Surety Company, St. Louis..............ccccceceees 


New Jersey. 
International Fidelity Insurance Company, Jersey City 
New York. 
American Surety Company of New York 
{Casualty Company of America, New York. . 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York...............-. 


Globe Indemnity Company, New York...... 
tLondon & Lancashire Indemnity Company 
National Surety Company, New York 


New Amsterdam Casualty Company, Baltimore, Md................... 


Royal Indemnity Company, New York 
United States Guarantee Company, New York 
Oklahoma. 


Southwestern Surety Insurance Company, Denison, Texas...... 


Southern Surety Company, St. Louis, Missouri 
Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania Surety Company, Harrisburg 
+The Title Guaranty and Surety Company, Scranton 
Texas. 
American Indemnity Company, Galveston 
Vermont. 
American Fidelity Company, Montpelier 


Totals 


REINSURING COMPANIES. 
The Guarantee Company of North America, Montreal, Canada (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.)........-- 
European Accident Insurance Company, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.)......... 
The Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York (New York, N. Y.).........- 


$ 
300,000 


1,114,623 
357,751 


19,652 
55,212 
102,805 
,332,550 
834,860 
999,192 


117,544 
449,966 


212,832 
372,391 


*211,462 
*115,775 


*26,965 
*30,521 
*47,780 
*433,255 
*183,486 
*299,919 


*211,754 
144,996 


*71,283 
67,239 


1,000,000 
800,000 


250,000 
250,000 


375,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 





2,000,000 
1,000,000 


500,000 
300,000 


5,000,000 | 995,062 
750,000 | -25,46 
1,000,000 
750,000 
750,000 
2,000,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
250,000 


100,000 
*387, 684 
*78 896 
*132,593 
543,674 79,367 
51,553 
105,549 


341,241 


*45,844 


406,893 
70,554 


600,000 
250,000 59,124 
),000 
57,884 


500,000 78,849 





305,500 150,016 45,551 


| 27,187,393 13,831,586 
1 


4,038,578 





Limit of Reinsurance 
on any one Bond. 
$50,000 
60,000 
100,600 


*The assets of this company include deposits in this country which the company has made for the protection of certain policy- 


holders. 


which, in certain contingencies, would, it should be noted, remove said excess from the funds available to pay claims 
{This company has ceased to write fidelity and surety insurance. 


policyholders of the company. 


New England Casualty Company. {Capital impaired. 


The excess of these deposits over corresponding liabilities is subject to a lien under the conditions of the special deposits, 


of general 


tlemporary rating. §Fformerly 
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The Twenty-Fourth (1915) Annual Edition 
OF 


The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and Policies 


Price, handsomely bound in flexible leather - - - - - - - $2.50 
Price, with three supplements issued July, October and January 3.25 
‘Price, with thumb index for thirty companies - - - - - - 2.75 


This edition is the most important ever issued. It contains over 1300 pages, giving details relating to about 170 companies. Printed 
on fine imported Bible paper, keeping it within a reasonable compass. No agent can afford to be without a copy of this valuable work. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Insurance Exchange 135 William Street, NEW YORK 














AMICABLE Ambitious, productive and trust- 


Life Insurance Co. ||| worthy Life Agents may be 


WACO, TEXAS benefitted by corresponding with 
$1,000,000 Deposited with 
the State Treasurer of Texas the 


Growth During the First Fifty-seven Months 
Commenced Business April 2, 1910 











Capital Stock 
apita tock- 
DATE Stock. | holders 


Surplus. e 
April. 2,1910| $245,050 | $215,837 er fy 1re 
Dec. 31, 1910) ‘ ‘ 


Dec. 31, 1911 


sim Eel 22 |! | Life Insurance 


pare | eae |e 


[Apel 2, 1910) re $474,657 | Company 


Dec. 31,1910} 546,390 | 823,258 
\Dec. 31, 1911} 855,469 | 1,369,388 


Bee 31,1912} 1,445,165 | 1,769,449 | Incorporated 1851 of Pittsfield, Mass. 














Dec 31, 1913 1,471,799 | 1,967,740 
Dec 31, 1914) 1,594,966 | 2,285,214 














Net Earned Increased Sur- 
plus During 1914 = «= $123.167 


Per Cent. Dividend Earned 

on $820,000 Capital Stock, 15% 

Stockholders Jans, 1915. $82,000 | | W.D. WYMAN, 

Per Cent. Dividend De- | P 

clared on $820,000 Capital oo President = , 
No Life Company in the eerey | W.S. WELD, New Policies | with 

States Under Five Years of Age Ever Supt. of Agencies modern provisions. 


Before Equalled Above Record. e . 
: a Attractive Literature 











22. STORIES—AMICABLE LIFE BUILDING ARTEMAS R. ROBERTS, President 
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A Thousand and One Hints 


TO AGENTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
By 
W. Meador, Jr. 


This is a work based on actual experience of the author as 
a solicitor and manager and will be found a valuable instructor 
in every industrial office. 


Price per copy, cloth bound, 50 cents. 
Special prices quoted on large quantities. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET, 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 


Cash Capital = = = «= $5,000,000.00 
WM. B. CLARK, President 


Vice-Presidents 
HENRY E. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 
E. J. SLOAN, Secretary 
Assistant Secretaries : 
GUY E. BEARDSLEY RALPH B. IVES 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 


E. S. ALLEN 








Pan-American 


Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
C. H. ELLIS, PrEesmIpENT 


Total Insurance in force (over) $18,000,000 
Total Resources (over) $ 2,500,000 


We have a few attractive openings for high 
class life insurance men throughout our terri- 
tory. If interested, write for full particulars, 
also ask for a description of our new Double 
Indemnity and Accidental Benefit Policy. 
It’s a Winner. 

E.G. SIMMONS, Vice=-Pres.& Agency Mgr. 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 














The FRANKFORT 
GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
TRUSTEES 
Union Trust Co. of New York, 80 Broadway, New York City 
United States Department, 123 William St., New York, N. Y. 


C .H. FRANELIN; U. S. Mgr. and Att'y, JNO, M. SMITH, Sec. U. S. Branch 


INSURANCES TRANSACTED 


AUTOMOBILE—BURGLARY 
WORKMEN'S COLLECTIVE 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
INDIVIDUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


CIABILITY— 
Empleyers General Vessel Owners 
Public Landiords Contingent 
Teams Elevator Druggists Physicians 


AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


(/1L\ 
=a 
IFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


53rd YEAR OF BUSINESS 


PAID TO POLICY HOLDERS OVER ONE HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-SEVEN MILLIONS ! 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
OVER SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY=-EIGHT MILLIONS 








Gain in Assets during five years 
Gain in Income during five years 
Gain in Insurance in Force during five years 


STRONG—SOLID—SUCCESSFUL 


ROLAND O. LAMB, President 
ARNOLD A. RAND, Moog President 
— B. HOLMES, 2d Vice-President 
ALTON L., CROCKER: 3d Vice-President and Secretary 
ROBERT K. EATON, Superintendent of Agencies 
ELBERT H. BROCK, Asst. Superintendent of Agencies 














iinsis Surety Company 


CHICAGO 


ASSETS NEARLY ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 170 BROADWAY 


SURETY PUBLIC 
OFFICIAL 


and 


FIDELITY 
COURT 


CONTRACT 


DESIRABLE TERRITORY OPEN TO 
AGENTS 
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New England Equitable Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 1901 





PAID UP CAPITAL $1,000,000 


CORWIN McDOWELL, President 
B.J. TAUSSIG, Chairman of the Board 


FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS, 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH, PLATE GLASS & 
BURGLARY, LIABILITY & WORKMEN’S 

COMPENSATION, AUTOMOBILE 

PROPERTY DAMAGE. 


EPPICIENT SERVICE TO POLICY HOLDERS, AGENTS AND BROKERS. 





WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the 
Company’s Triple Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy 


guarantee to do? 
ANSWER: 

FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any 
cause, $5,000, the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, 
$10,000, or DOUBLE the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED 
accident, $15,000, or THREE TIMES the face of the 
Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement 
FURTHER guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of acci- 
dental injury, the ao will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER 
WEEK during such disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the 
poe a | indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER WEEK throughout the 
period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And WHY should any 
man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

Agents wanted in aine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Pennsylvania, 


North Carolina, Tennessee and Kansas. An opportunity for Life Insurance 
Salesmen of ability. Address: 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 

















Liberal renewal contracts for good producers 
of business. For full particulars write: 


Southland Life Insurance Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 


L. LINZMEYER, Vice=Pres. and Actuary 
A. S. Doerr, Vice=President 











THE 


INDEPENDENT ORDER OF FORESTERS 


TORONTO—ONTARIO 


Total Assets, - = Over $43,000,000.00 


A Fraternal Beneficiary Society which is over 100% 
solvent, and which exists solely for the benefit of its members 
and their dependents. 


$175,000.00 


was paid to Beneficiaries during 1914 in excess of the sums 
due under matured certificates. 
Certificates cover Death, Disability and Old Age Benefits. 
The Society owns and operates two consumptive sana- 
toriums and a home for orphans of deceased members. 
F. J. Darch, Elliott G. Stevenson, 
Secretary General Manager, 


S. H. Pipe, F.A.S., A.I.A., Actuary 





SOCIAL INSURANCE 


By HENRY ROGERS SEAGER 
Professor of Political Economy in Columbia University 


An exposition of the present growth and future development of insurance against accident, 
ill health, old age, death and unemployment. Price, cloth bound, $1.10 delivered. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Selling Agents 135 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 





CRANE'S INSURANCE EXPIRATION REGISTERS 
THE VERY BEST. 


Send six cents in postage stamps, to cover bare cost, for sample 
sheets, with prices and explanations, to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 William Street New York 











OPEN TERRITORY 


A few exceptional opportunities in Pennsylvania. You personal producers ought to 
have a direct contract. We have it for you. Address: 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. C. Sampson, Superintendent of Agencies 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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THE CONTINENTAL (FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Strongest American Company. 


Home Office Western Office 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 332 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


An active supporter of the American Agency System. 


Home Office Western Office 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 332 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated to meet the wishes of American Agents and take over the 
business of the Fidelity Underwriters. 


HENRY EVANS, President 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 




















Hon. C. A. Palmer, Prest. W.A. Eldridge, Sec’'y L. K. Hennes, Treas. 
S. D. Andrus, Vice-Pres. and Managing Underwriter 


The Inter-State Fire Insurance Co. -_ iii Life 


OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN RE-INSURANCES 


Home Offices, 406-412 Dime Bank Building 


FINANCIAL CONDITION DEC. 31, 1914 WILLIAM C SCHEIDE & CO 
Cash Assets.......... $390,097.64 Cash Capital......... $250,000.00 ry r 


Reinsurance Reserve. 8, 809.00 








All Other Liabilities. . wo 228. 30 (INCORPORATED) 
CSPPIUS. .ccccccccccce 

emanation TFORD, CONN. 
$390,097.64 $390,097.64 HARTFO , 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $379,060.34 

















VALUATION TABLES FOR DEATH BENEFITS 
UNDER WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAW Noge oRTHERN 


By EDWARD OLIFIERS 


Based upon The Danish Female Survivorship Table of Mortality 
and the Dutch Royal Insurance Remarriage ‘table, with Interest at 
31% Per Cent. 

Indispensable in the office of Every Company transacting Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. Come i to a 











Western Company with 
See $10 per copy Western Precticn. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY COMBINATION POLICIES 
Cc oO 135 W Ss (Life, Accident and Health) SS 
HICAGO OFFICE: Sole Selling Agents ILLIAM STREET ; : 
pupunanon Exonanes NEW YORK Liberal Contracts to Reliable Men Home Office Bidg., Seattle, Washington 











———— 


THE TWO REPUBLICS LIFE INSURANCE CO. || | company, ir 1s THE STANDARD WORK ON THE 








EL PASO, TEXAS SUBJECT. 
JULIUS KRAKAUER, == = =_——~President IF IT IS AN INSURANCE BOOK THAT YOU 
Operating in Texas, Arizona and New Mexico WANT, ASK US ABOUT IT. 


Good Opportunity for right men 
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WABASH AMERICAN FIRE 


FIRE AGENCIES: 
INSURANCE 








THE 


WABASH, INDIANA 


Proposed Capital and Surplus, - = 


is about ready to commence business and solicits your correspondence 


WABASH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


COMPANY 
$1,000,000 


WABASH, INDIANA 








E. E. WAKEFIELD 
ASS’T. MANAGER 


FRED. 





FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 
UNITED STATES MANAGERS 
JAMES 


“Two of the Oldest and Strongest Fire Insurance Companies of France’’ 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CF PARIS, FRANCE 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 
Agencies Desired in the Principal Cities and Towns 


ESTABLISHED 1819 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


AGENCY SUPT 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 
No, 123WILLIAM STREET. New YORK CiTy 


c. B. G. GAILLARD 














Ss. 
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Massachusetts 


Bonding and Insurance Co. 
Home Office Boston 


Fidelity and Surety Bonding 
of every description. Acci- 
dent, Health, Liability, Plate 
Glass, Burglary and Theft In- 


a surance, 
Paid-up Cash Capital - - $2,000,000.00 
Good Territory and Position Open to Experienced 


Underwnters and Producers 





Some Plain Hints to 
Life Insurance Solicitors: 


They are practical as weli as plain, and being written 
by an agent of ripe experience cover just the points a life 
insurance agent needs to keep constantly in mind. Every 
general agent needs this brochure for his own information 
and encouragement, and he should place a copy in the hands 
of every man soliciting business for his office. 


Schedule of prices for ‘‘ PLAIN H1ntTs’’: Single copies, 
25c.; 12 copies, $2.75; 50 copies, $9; 100 copies, $17, 
500 copies, $80; 1000 copies, $150. 


(Orders for single copies must be prepaid.) 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











The “Home Life”’ 


The Fifty-fifth Annual Statement of the Home Life Insurance 
Company, of which George E. Ide is President, presents a 
record of substantial benefits to its policyholders during the 
year and a solid growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to $30,631,248.70 after paying to policy- 
holders $3,110,507, including dividends of 


$571,024 
The insurance in force was increased by $4,533,420, and is now 
$120,893,433 
FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














THE WONDERFUL NET GAIN FOR 1914 OF THE 


WOMAN'S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION OF THE MACCABEES 
The Largest Net Gain in the Rati All Era of Progress Unexcelled 
RECORD FOR YEAR 1914 














Net Benefit Gain............. 8,328 Interest earnings for Year...... $325,000.00 
Hives Organised.............. 85 Contributions to Hospital and 
ee) aaa $1,022,640.78 “ieee $11,447.01 
Average Benefits Paid per Day. $3,277.68 Members Receiving Hospital 
Inocerase to Reserve Fund...... 007. Benefits in Detroit 
Average Interest Earnings per Day $1,122.54 SAND ciisscccvnccecons 43 
—_————— AS THE ORDER STANDS TODAY: 
Number of Hives............. 2,886 Assets on Hand to Protect Con- 
Net Gain for Term 1911-1914. . 25,775 MEOW 55055000sccsencreee $8,270,841 .14 
Balance on Hand Hospital and Total all Funds............... $8,204,329. 63 
ee ree $52,059.99 4 
Total Membership December Interest Earnings for Term 
PED cn 5assbsbeeneeeess 179,716 CEBIIMIBIG),. ...ccsccccccccce $1,058,275.75 





Address, Miss Bina M. West, Supreme Commander, World’s Maccabee Temple, Port Huron, Michigan 








North Branch Fire 
Insurance Company 


Sunbury, Penn. 








Insurance and Re-insurance 








ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President 








Offers exceptional inducements to reliable and energetic men who are experi- 
enced in or who would like to enter the business of life insurance. 


ADDRESS THE HOME OFFICE 
10 SO. LA SALLE STREET 








THE OKLAHOMA NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. E. McCartney, President 


Has a good proposition under General or District 
Agency Contract for a few capable men in Kansas, 
Arkansas, and Texas. 


Address the HoME OFFICE, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





A HINT TO LIFE MEN 
The Great-West Life Policies are now being applied for at the rate 
of over $2,000,000 a month. 
This means large commission earnings to many. 
Why not to yourself? Write to 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE WINNIPEG, CANADA 





THE FORCE OF A GOOD EXAMPLE 
This 24-page leaflet is convincingly written and embraces many letters from suc- 
cessful business men praising the advantages derivable from life insurance. Also 
numerous appreciative letters from satisfied beneficiaries. An excellent canvassing 
document. PRICES: 1,000 copies, $20; 500 copies, $12; 100 
copies, $3; 50 copies, $2; sample copy, 10 cents. 
On orders for 1,000 01 more, alist of 45 prominent policyholders in locality of pur- 
chasers will be printed without extra charge. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Publishers 
Chicago Office, Insurance Exchange. 135 William Street, New York 
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Agency Wants, 


Fictuartal. 








EXCESS LINES AND REINSURANCE TREATIES 
ANGLO-AMERICAN FIRE INS. CO., Organized 1899 
Assets: $405,831. Policyholders’ surplus, $331,251. 
MONTREAL CANADA FIREINS.CO., Organized 1859 
Assets: $209,867. Policyholders’ surplus, $154,282. 


W.L.PETTIBONE &CO.,Agts., Newark, N.J. 








Prominent Hgents and Brokers 








[LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


REPRESENTING 


Hamburg-Bremen German-American Maryland Casualty, 
Fidelity-Phenix First National Bonding Dept. 
National-Hartford Stuyvesant New York Plate Glass, 
Philadelph a Underwriters Concordia Continental Casualty, 
British America Assurance Phenix-Paris Workmen's Compensation 


EXCESS LINES SOLICITED 











PERCY B. DUTTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NEW YORK STATE MANAGER 


HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 























B. N. EXTON CHAS, DUPEE D. ELDER R. F. BROWN 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT TREAS. AND SEC. ASST. TREAS. 
B.N.EXTON & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
64 WALL ST. NEw YORK 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
SUCCESSORS TO 
THE EXTON-HALL BROKERAGE & VESSEL AGENCY 
JAMESON & FRELINGHUYSEN 


Special Facilities for Covering Large Lines of Insurance on IMPROVED RISKS 
and FLOATER PROPOSITIONS 





























Onsurance Lawyers 


IRELAND 


GEORGE McILDOWIE & SONS, Attorneys-at-Law, Belfast, Ireland. 
Refer to Equitab'e Life, Mutual Life, New York Life, Metropolitan, A2tna Life, John Hancock 
Mutual, Illinois Life, Boston Mutual and American Consul at Belfast.Cables: Mclidowie Belfast. 











‘Actuarial. 








DAVID PARKS FACKLER 


Ex-President Actuarial Society 


EDWARD B. FACKLER,LL.B. 
Fellow Actuarial Society 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
85 Nassau Street, New York (Rooms 1403-4-5) 





WALTER C. WRIGHT 
Successor to ELtizurk WRIGHT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Thorough Experience 
Examinations Valuations 


Accurate Work 
Accounts Systematized 





141 MILK STREET, Rooms 948 and 949, BOSTON, MASS. 





A growing business is not sure to pay; but a paying business is sure to grow when 
rightly conducted, and benefit all concerned. ” 





M M. DAWSON, F.I. A. 
2 CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Member of the Actuarial Society of America, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries 
Member of the Duetscher Verein fuer Versicherungs-Wisserschaft, etc. 


141 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





JF: NITCHIE 
ACTUARY 


19 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


1223 Association Building 


Telephone, Central 3462 CHICAGO 





PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, ACTUARY 
AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 





be W. BUTTOLPH 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





HUME-MANSUR BUILDING. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, (Room 404) 
Telephone Randolph 918 


CHICAGO 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


818 HUME-MANSUR BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





JULIAN C. HARVEY 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 





HARRIS E. VINEBERG 


Fellow Actuarial Society of America 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, INSURANCE 
EXAMINER 
Room 649 


First National Bank Bullding CHICAGO 





F, M- SPEAKMAN, C.P.A, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Certified Public Accountants THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Actuarial. 





R. A. HANN 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
905 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Formerly Actuary Colorado Ins. Dept 





FE,DWARD GEORGE BRAZIER 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LOS ANGELES, 


INVESTMENT BUILDING, CAL. 





JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING ACTUARY and 
INSURANCE EXAMINER 


709 3rd NATIONAL BANK, ATLANTA, GA. 





JAMES H. WASHBURN 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ADDRESS 
BERKSHIRE LIFE BUILDING PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


CAIXA POSTAL, 153 RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 
Expert Advice on Tropical and Semi-Tropical Business 





T, C: RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Sulte 714 Weightman Bullding 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Complete Rate Books Formulated 





A SIGTENHORST ° 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING WACO, TEXAS 





~ 








Insurance Eraminers and Adjusters 








* H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 
4 EXPERT EXAMINER AND ADJUSTER 


Accident and Health Claims Investigated and Adjusted in 
Any Locality 


1343 SOUTH BROAD STREET, t- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HENRY G. JULIAN 
ADJUSTER AND INVESTIGATOR OF CLAIMS 
For Life and Accident Insurance 
Companies at Any Point 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. Tel. Cortlandt 6763 


15 Years Adjuster and Inspector 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


References: 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York—Law Dept. 


Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. of New York 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., Accident Dept. 6 Years Traveling Adjuster 
United States Casualty Co., New York and Inspector 


Reliance Life Insurance Co., Pittsburgh. Pa. Travelers Insurance Co. 


Issue of December, 1915 


Digest of Workmens Compensation and 
Insurance Laws in the United States 


Compiled by F. ROBERTSON JONES 
Published under the auspices of the Workmens 
Compensation Publicity Bureau. 
The Compensation Laws of Thirty-three States 
Analyzed under Thirty-five Heads. 





A complete, convenient and concise compendium 
of existing workmens compensation acts in the 
United States. 
Prices, paper bound: 
100 copies = = = = = = = $100.00 
Single “ = = = = = = = 2.00 
Single copy, Leatherette binding $3.00 
Single ‘* Morrocco binding $4.00 


Copies of the Workmens Compensation Law of the 
State of New York, with digest along the same lines as the 
above work, may be obtained at 25 cents per copy. 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Selling Agents 135 WILLIAM STREET, 
INGURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











A General Agency is open 
in the State of 
PENNSYLVANIA 
For one of the best Old Line 
Companies in America. 
Write “‘B’’ 

Care of The Spectator 
P.O. Box 1117, NewYork City, N.Y. 














LECTURES ON LIFE INSURANCE. 
LIABILITY & COMPENSATION LECTURES. 
LECTURES ON FIRE INSURANCE. 

The important lectures delivered before the members of the Insurance Institute 
of Hartford, and subsequently printed in book form in the three groups indicated by 
the titles above mentioned, are valuable contributions to the literature of insurance 
along the particular lines designated. 

Every student interested in one or more of the classes of insurance business named 
should procure the appropriate lectures; and they should find a place in every in- 
surance man’s library. Address all orders to 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Price, per copy, 35 cents. 
Price, per copy, 60 cents. 
Price, per copy, 60 cents. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


135 William St., 
Insurance Exchange. NEW 


YORK 
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A GROUP OF 


Life Insurance Leaflets 


The Spectator Company offers for sale to the life 
insurance community the following attractive and 
compelling leaflets. Each one is full of emphatic 
arguments on the benefits of life insurance and make 
direct appeal to both men and women in all walks 
in life. These leaflets are sure producers of good 
business results. 


Prices at which the leaflets can be supplied: 


The Unexpected Always Happens. 
It is like reading news from the seat of war to 
read the list of victims of sudden death and acci- 
dent. 
This leaflet can be used to advantage by agents 
of both life and accident insurance companies. 


Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 


Are You a Woman? 
If so what do you do with your money? 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 


Too Busy. 
An effective reply to the claim often made of 
being too busy to consider life insurance. 
Per 1,000, $10; per 500, $7; per 100, $2. 


Caution to Policyholders. 
A strong and lucid argument for keeping policies 
in force. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 


Up Against It. 
Forcibly illustrating the misfortunes of many 
former well-to-do capitalists and business men. 
Per 1,000, $10; per 500, $7; per 100, $2. 


It Helps You Along. 
A strong appeal to the uninsured and the under 
insured. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 


What Holds You? 


Sets forth the advantages of life insurance agency 
work as a career for young men. 


Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 


A Legacy For You. 
Unique life insurance leaflet just published. 
Limited payment endowment and income in- 
surance presented in a novel way. Fine busi- 
ness getter. 


Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 


On orders of 1,000 copies or more, the inscription 
of company or general agent will be printed without 
extra charge. On orders of less than 1,000 $3. 
extra for inscription. Sample copies of any or all 
these leaflets will be sent on receipt of ten cents each. 


Mail 70 cents and sample copies of the whole 
series (8 leaflets) will be sent to you. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Combination of attractive benefits in 
Policies. 

Opportunities for producers as State Man- 
agers and General Agents in Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma. 














AIN AND LOSS EXHIBIT rOR 1914. 


A valuable leaflet showing the various items of the Gain 
and Loss Exhibit as submitted by one hundred and twenty-nine life in- 
surance companies to the several insurance departments. Appropriate 
ratios are given and a comparative table shows the ratios for the ten 
years ending with December 31, 1914. 

This compilation is the best made dealing with this important 


exhibit. 
PRICES: $20.00 per 1,000; $12.00 per 500; $3.00 per 100. 


Send ten cents for sample copy. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET, 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE . NEW YORK 








Peoples Life Insurance Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


$465,729.00 on Deposit with Indiana Insurance Dept. 
$123,944.31 Surplus Protection to Policyholders. 
More than $6,700,000 Insurance in Force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. DISABILITY CLAUSE. 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Address the Company. 














LIFE ASSURANCE 


A HANDBOOK OF THE PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC ASPECT 
OF THE BUSINESS 


By SAMUEL GEORGE LEIGH, F.1LA. 


A plain treatise on life assurance as practised in Great Britain of 
interest to all students of the business. 


Pea ied cae neice $2.00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Sole Selling Agents for the 135 WittiaAm STREET, 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


Insurance World NEW YORK 




















MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lansing, Michigan 
ASSETS SURPLUS 
January |, 1913. .$862,447.34 $156,321.92 
January |, 1914.. 920,961.16 181,374.66 
January 1, 1915.. 935,693.93 200,120.21 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Tourist Baggage, Parce!Postinsurance 
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Concentration is the Secret 


of why the name of this company is as it is, “Synonymous with service.’ 
By writing Automobile, Accident, Health, Plate Glass, Burglary and 
nothing else we can do it. 


IF YOU want that service—if you are not 
satisfied with asub-agency—-WRITE TODAY. 


fRansas City Casualty Co. 


Capital $200,000 
Dennis Hudson, Secretary 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SYNONYMOUS WITH SERVICE 


J. H. Neff, President 


Nine Months of Progress 


Our delivered business for the first nine months of 1915 was the 
largest of any nine months in the 64 years of our history. It didn’t 
‘just happen”. The reason:—Popular policies, low net cost, good 
literature, unexcelled assets, ever-increasing prestige, intimate rela- 
tions between Home Office and Field. Ask any Massachusetts 
Mutual Representative. 

We occasionally have an Agency opening. 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1851 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent 


WM. WILLIAMS, Special Agent 
56 Richton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


72 Kilby Street, Boston Mass, 


FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
_ Special Agent 
720 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ERIK LINDSKOG, Specia! Agent 
7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis Minn 


W, P. RAY, Special Agent 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 

















American Life Insurance Company 


Home Offices, DES MOINES, IOWA 





Adequate capital and surplus, standard policy forms, annual divi- 
dend and non-participating contracts, liberal policy conditions and 
guaranteed values, no contested or compromised claims, low premium 
rates, satisfactory dividends, full reserve on policies protected by 
approved securities with State of Iowa are strong selling points in 
favor of this Company. Territory open in Iowa, Illinois, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota. 

Correspondence with agents invited. 


CITIZENS IN INDUSTRY 
By 


The Late Charles Richmond Henderson 


A work dealing with efficiency in the employee as an asset. 
Its many references to the advantages of insurance will be 
found instructive for executives and agents of life and casu- 
alty organizations. 





Price, $1.50 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Sole Selling Agents for the 
Insurance World 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE. 


135 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK 


LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 


IS A PROFITABLE LINE. Especially if you sell 


INDIANA AND OHIO 


They are backed by thirty years of ex- 
Liberal advertising support to agents. 








contracts. 
perience. 


Indiana and Ohio Live Stock Insurance Co. 
900 Water Street, Crawfordsville, Indiana 


‘‘The Company with a Record,”’ 





Extracts from Report of Examination of 


Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915. 


“Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized 
without any promotion expenses.” 


“T beg to report further that I find the Company in 
excellent financial condition. The volume of its business 
has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and its 
funds are being carefully conserved under expert super- 


vision.” 
HOME OFFICE, DALLAS, TEXAS. 


E. F. PERRY & CO., Inc. 


Can Insure Lumber and Wood- 
working Risks wherever located. 


66 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 




















THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 

TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 





Established ° 1869 
OF LONDON 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 00, Ltd, °Enetano 


Head Office: CHICAGO, ILL. F. W. LAWSON, {General Manager 


F. J. WALTERS, Resident Manager, 55 John R aaa New York 
STOKES, prACKA RD, HAUGHTON & S$ 
ee 7 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


esident Manager 
ELMER : LORD & CO. Resident Managers 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


WEEKLY INDEMNITY 


On Our Utopia Accident and Health Policies 
INCREASES TEN PER CENT. EACH YEAR 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 

Why not write the business that sticks? 


GENERAL ACCIDENT iRE.* ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd, 


C. NORIE-MILLER, U. S. Manager 
55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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LAYTON’S IMPROVED ARITHMOMETER 


Standard Lightweight Model 


A Perfected Calculating Machine of Established Reputation 








N's IMPROVED. ARITHMOMETER 
PECTATOR COMPANY NEW YOF 


cy 
#5 





Price $300. (Including slide lever) 


The value and importance of a first-class and trustworthy calculating machine to actuaries, statisticians, accountants and others dealing 
with mathematical problems has long been conceded. Such a machine isa great labor and time saver, while the relief it affords from weary- 


ing brain work is incalculable. 
LAYTON’S IMPROVED ARITHMOMETER 


fills all the requirements of such a machine, and the large number in use bear daily testimony to their effectiveness. Insurance companies 
find this machine of particular value in their dail y work and during the many years the original model has been in use it has given universal 
satisfaction. Valuable improvements in the new model, adding greatly to its efficiency, coupled with the high quality of its workmanship, 
make this the best and most advanced calculating machine on the market. The above illustration fairly shows its construction and method 


of operation, Responsible corporations and individuals may order this machine on 10 days’ trial. 


Address all orders and correspondence to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Sole Selling Agents for the United States 135 William Street 


Chicago Office: 
New York 


Insurance Exchange 

















PENSIONS FOR 


HALL ON FIRE INSURANCE 


THRASHER HALL INDIVIDUALS 
PENSIONS FOR 
NOW READY FOR DELIVERY sonananmaiin 





The Most Complete Fire insurance Text Book 
Over 600 Pages with Thirty-elght Chapters. 


CONTENTS 
Chapter Cognac 
I. Contracts Generally. XII 


II. Statute of Frauds and Bailments. 
III. The Agent's Rights and Duties. 
IV. The Assured’s Rights and Duties. XXIII. 

V. The Adjuster. XXI 


VI. Protection and Care of Property XXV. 
at and After the Fire. XXVI. 
VII. Company’s Option to Repair, 


Replace or Rebuild. XXVII. 
VIII. Company’s Option to Take All XXVIII. 
or Any Part of the Damaged 
Articles. XXIX. 
IX. Direct Loss. XXX. 
X. Cash Value; Measure of Damage. XXXI. 
XI. Insurance of Profits, Rents, Use XXXI 
and Occupancy. XXXIII. 
XII. Other Insurance; What is and 
What is Not. XXXIV. 
XIII. Apportionment, Contribution. 
—_ Fraud and False Swearing. XXXV. 
+ Requirements After Fire. 

XVI. Notice and Proof of Loss. XXXVI. 
XVII. Examination of Assured, His 
Books and Vouchers. 

XVIII. Betterments and Improvements 

to Buildings. 
XIX. Agent; Broker. 
XX. Chattel Mortgage; Encumbrance. XXXVII. 
XXI. Policy Contract; When Entire 

and When Divisible. XXXVIII. 


Published. Contains 
Full Sheep Binding 


. Form of Objection to Proofs; 


Statements of Loss; Some 
Adjustments. 
Cancellation of Policy. 


V. Prohibited Articles. 


Subrogation; Wrong Doer. 
Mortgage; Mortgagor; Mort- 


gagee. 
Title; Ownership. 
Vacant; Unoccupied; Leased 
Ground. 
Risk; Description. 
Iron Safe Clause. 
Waiver. 


XII. Warranty. 


Limitation Clause as to Time 
Suit May be Brought. 

Service of Suit on Unauthor- 
ized Company. 

Miscellaneous Matters Per- 
taining to Insurance. 

Policy Contracts, especially 
relating to ‘Contained In 
as used in the older policies, 
compared with ‘While lo- 
cated and contained as de- 
scribed herein and not else- 


where. 

New York and Other Stan- 
dard Form Policies. 

Appraisal, Arbitration, Award 


Price, $7.50 (prepaid). Mail Us Your Order To-day! 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
Incorporated 
P. O. Box 617 PUBLISHERS 


COMPANY 


Louisville, Ky. 


EMPLOYEES OF 
BUSINESS INSTITU- 
TIONS. 


PENSIONS INSTEAD 

OF LEGACIES UNDER 
WILLS AND TRUST 
AGREEMENTS. 








We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruitful, 
rapidly growing field. 


THE PENSION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














ESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF TORONTO 
FIRE, INLAND MARINE AND TORNADO 


Incorporated 1851 





W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-President and General Manager 





UNITED STATES STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1915 
ASSETS... ee ae os $2,543,973.35 
SURPLUS IN UNITED STATES 1,076,347.75 
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Life Insurance Salesmanship Aids 


TWO BOOKS BY AN EXPERT 


‘SRFFICIENCY’’—new EDITION 


Two large editions of this work having been exhausted, the author has revised the book, 
making it more forceful in many respects. 

The work comprises Practical Lessons in Life Insurance Salesmanship as Evolved from the 
Practice of Forbes Lindsay, a Life Insurance Manager. Ten Chapters covering the whole range 
of fitness producing Efficiency. 


Price, Leather Bound....... $1.00 Price, Stiff Paper........... 675 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A SALE’”’ 


By the same author—Treats of the mental process involved in a sale, handled in a practical 
manner with a strict avoidance of fanciful theory. 


Price, Leather Bound....... $1.00 Price, Stiff Paper........... 75 
) WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 

















A Standard Accident Table 


as a basis for 


Compensation Rates Distribution of 100,000 Accidents 
By I. M. Rubinow, Ph. D. 


The Standard Accident Table described in this work is 
destined to serve a purpose akin to that of the American 
Experience Table of Mortality in Life Insurance. 


Constructed from data collected from statistical sources of 
all European countries as well as various American States, 


Price per copy, cloth bound, $1.50 


Special prices quoted on large quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK 
Insurance Exchange 135 William Street 
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“All kinds of 
Insurance 
on 


Automobiles’ 


FIRE, THEFT, 
COLLISION, 
LIABILITY, 
PROPERTY 
DAMAGE. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 
Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LAWRENCE B. PIERCE CHAS. W. DISBROW 
Chairman of Board President 


9 











A District Agency Open in one of the Most Prosperous 
Sections of the United States. Will Consider Appli- 
cations From First-class Men Only. 


BANKERS LIFE CO. DES MOINES, IOWA 














NON-CANCELLABLE 





DISABILITY POLICY 
Cancelled MASS AGHUSETIS — 
Renewal wee : estriction 
onions! == ACCIDENT tt, 


G. Leonard McNeill, Manager, 
Pres. Commercial Dept. 


Insured CO Vio) | stale 
M ca 


161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














E. M. AMMONS, President 


beetle 





OF AMERICA. 


GAS AND ELECTRIC BUILDING, DENVER, COLORADO 


September 1, 1915 
CADUTAL. .. oc ccic ce. 5 Vaavdaeeeeeasd owen $242,206.00 
309,806.61 


552,012.61 





Great opportunity for agents to make money. Easy selling policies. One repre- 
sentative this year to September Ist wrote one half Million insurance, no application 
over $5,000, and secured subscriptions for company stock of $75,000. 

E. M. SABIN Write for particulars 
Secretary and Ccunsel J. A. O’SHAUGHNESSY, General Manger 








ROYAL LIFE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ALFRED CLOVER, President 


Industrial and Ordinary Policies 





Special confidential contracts for Superintendents, 
Assistant Superintendents and Agents 
in Indiana and Illinois 


HEAD OFFICE: 


108 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 











“RELC” STATIONARY CHEMICAL ENGINE 


Chemical Streams from Interior 
Standpipes 
The “Relc” Chemical Engine connected to interior stand- 
pipe and hose systems, employing small piping, with the 
customary number of outlets on each floor of a building 
furnishes an effective defense against fires that cannot be 
extinguished with portable apparatus. 


It has been used successfully to supply Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems in the more hazardous parts of buildings, where 
fires cannot ordinarily be controlled by water alone. 


The principle of the “RELC” Chemical Engine has been 
endorsed by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., and reductions have been made in fire insurance rates 
for this protection where application for credits have been 
made to the proper rating organization. 


Relc Extinguisher Corporation of America 


1 Liberty St., = = NEW YORK 
Empire Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
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MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


A Most Progressive Company 

New Policies that are Sellers 

Profitable General Agency Contracts 
in good territory 

Insurance in force, 101 Millions 


Home Office : ST. LOUIS, MO. 














PURITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 
PROVIDENCE - - - - RI. 


Exceptional Opportunities for 
men of integrity in 


Rhode Island and Connecticut 
Cliaton C. White, Secretary 








“The Report of the Examiner of the Insurance Department 
of Texas, dated May 23, 1915, on 


THE FORT WORTH LIFE shows 


That no promotion fees of expenses were paid in the organiza- 
of the Company. 

That the loans of the Company are in excellent condition. 

That the Company has had a very favorable mortality Experi- 
ence. 

That Death Claims are paid promptly. 

That the results of the examination were satisfactory.” 


DO YOU WANT TO WORK FOR SUCH A COMPANY? 








FIRST-CLASS PRODUCERS 
WANTED BY 


German-American 
Life Insurance Company 


Denver, Col. 


Attractive inducements to capable men who are anxious to 
succeed. 





An Honest Contract, Sold by Honest Men by Honest Methods 


y PERMANENT CONNECTION 


For Desirable Agents 
to Place Life Insurance 


WILLIAM A. FRICKE 


Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager 





GREAT 
THERN 
NOR FE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
@ WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 


B. F. WILSON 


President 








The —— The 
Oldest a 2 Newest 
Company 


CASUALTY 


Our New “Equity’’ Policy ceamamiy tig teas weal, Premium, $1 per month, all classes. 
Home Office: Detroit, Mich. New York Office; 100 William St., N. Y. City 














A LEGACY FOR YOU 


Unique Life Insurance Leaflet Just Out 
Limited Payment, Endowment and Income Insurance presented in 


a novel way. 
FINE BUSINESS GETTER 

Every company and agent can increase business through it. 

Sample copy, 10 cents; 50 copies, $1.50; 100 copies, $2.50; 500 
copies, $10; 1,000 copies, $15. 

On orders of 1,000 copies or more, the inscription of the company or 
general agent will be printed without extra charge. On orders of less 
than that quantity, $3 extra for inscription. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WittiAm STREET, 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE. 








Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office: GREENSBORO, N. C. 


THE LARGEST AND STRONGEST REGULAR 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE SOUTH 
Admitted Assets > . $5, 530,200. 90 
Surplus as to Policy Holders’ . é 912, 874.13 
Insurance in Force (paid for basis) . . 4 ,458,384. 00 
Operates in District of Columbia, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Geor, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Florida and Texas. Attractive 
poll es and liberal agency contracts. Splendid territory open for good men. 


0. A. GRIMSLEY President 


CHAS. OLD 
RALPH ‘i colt, F. Ai A. 
. P. TURNER 


. Medical + eon wt 

















STOCK CASUALTY COMPANY entering 
[llinois, Indiana, Missouri and other States want 
State Managers. Salaried Positions. Young 
energetic men with good records and some cas- 
ualty experience desired. Address R. R. S., Care 
of The Spectator, P. O. Box 1117, New York 


City, N. Y. 


$$ 


MANAGERS WANTED 


To operate in the following States: 
PENNSYLVANIA NEBRASKA 
KENTUCKY INDIANA 
MICHIGAN 





KANSAS 
ARKANSAS 
MISSOURI 
First Class Agency Contracts Made For Life 
Unexcelled Policy Contracts 


Write the Company for detailed information as to territory and contracts 


The Lafayette Life Insurance Company 
LaFayette, Indiana 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


To handle the best quick-selling Insurance proposition 
in America. 
Accident and Health Insurance on the same plan as the 
Commercial Travelers Associations. Business and Pro- 
fessional men are eligible. 
Policies issued at a cost that has never cost to exceed 
$9.00 a year for Accident, $10.00 for Health. 
$5,000.00 for Accidental Death. 

$25.00 Weekly indemnity for Accident 

and Sickness. 

No medical examination required. 

commission. 
ERNEST W. BROWN, Secy-Treas. 


Inter-State Business Men’s Accident Ass’n 
BROWN BLDG., DES MOINES, IA. 


Provides { 


No waiting for 

















10 Years of 


}1905| *Srogress” [1915] 


Has gained surplus every year from the beginning. 
Has Surplus now in excess of its capital stock. 
Has a mortality record almost without parallel. 
Has $15,000,000.00 of insurance in force. 

Has over $1,250,000.00 of assets. 

Has a record unequalled in the insurance world, 


BENEFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Vermont Building 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















JOSEPH F. SMITH, Pres. LORENZO N. STOHL, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 














Service Financial Stability Non-Technical Contracts 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
oF LONDON 


THE PIONEER AND LEADING LIABILITY INSURANCE 
OF THE WORLD 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER 
AND FLY WHEEL, ACCIDENT, HEALTH, 
FIDELITY, SURETY, BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


SAMUEL APPLETON 


United States Manager 
33 Broad Street, Boston 


Dwight & Hilles, Resident Mgrs. for N.Y. State, 56 Maiden Lane, N.Y 


COMPANY 














— a 
Home Friendly Society 
of Baltimore, Maryland 
has grown soin popularity until it 1s now generally conceded to be 
“tone of the leading Industrial life insurance companies in America” 
issuing LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT Policies. 
Write for 


Rates and Terms to Agents 





A Thousand and One Hints 


TO INDUSTRIAL AGENTS OF 
HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANIES 


By 
W. Meador, Jr. 





This work, prepared by a manager of wide activities in 
the industrial field, shows through a series of conversational 
talks how dn agent should start his canvass, keep up col- 
lections and overcome objections to a proposition for health 
and accident insurance. 


Price per copy, cloth bound, 50 cents. 
Special prices quoted on large quantities. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFicE: 135 WILLIAM STREET, 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY C0’S 


“Excelsior” ‘Standard Provident” and “Ideal Gold Bond” 
POLICIES ARE JUST THE THING. WRITE FOR AGENCY TO-DAY 


Empire Building Philadelphia 


COMMISSION and BROKERAGE COMPUTER 


for the rapid calculation of commissions and brokerages at all prevailing 
rates, ranging from 4% to 75%. 

Gives commissions on sums of from one cent to one dollar; and by 
simply moving decimal points, on sums up to $1,000 or more. 

Saves time and work, and insures accuracy. Printed in legible type 
on fine bristol board, with eyelet hanger. 

Price, per copy, 50 cents. 

Companies desiring to distribute the Commission and Srehenege 
Computer to agents and brokers, as an advertisement, with the 
compliments of the company printed on the face thereof, will be quoted 
wholesale rates on application. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: ish 135 WILLIAM STREET, 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE Pubmenens NEW YORK , 








La 


SAFE AS A GOVERNMENT BOND 


(©) The OHIO STATE LIFE 


LIFE, HEALTH. ACCIDENT *~° MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE 


Sided O°" ‘scc'raticn becssegaeee” ”* GE 
oc pondence confidential. 
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Selection of Risks by the Casualty Solicitor 


Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 
By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


This treatise, written by an experienced medical examiner and director, who is 
also familiar with field work, is especially designed’ to help insurance agents in the 
careful selection of risks for accident and health insurance by the agent. so that the 
minimum number of rejections and postponements by the home office may be regis- 
tered against the agent. ‘This work is an exceptionally valuable one to any casualty 
insurance agent, and the old agent as well as tne new one will be benefited by learning 
the rules which are laid down therein for the selection of risks as employed by the 
home office. This 48-page pamphlet pocket size, in tinted cover, is sold at the 


following prices: 
Single Copies 100 Copies. 
500 Copies 


12 Copies 
50 Copies 1000 Copies 


00 75. 
No extra charge for printing special advertisement on the back of this publicati 
on orders for 100 copies or more, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago Office, Insurance Exchange 135 William Street, NEW YORK 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


oN Resources = =  $1,018,319.71 
A’ Reserves = = 678,380.27 
\\ Insurance in Force 9,310,124.00 


Charleston, West Virginia 


FOUNDED 1906 


\ Correspondence invited for General Agenc 

\ representing Company in important terri- 
tory. Unusual opportunity. Liberal and 
helpful contract. 
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Two grocers are located on opposite 
corners. One sells three times as much 
coffee as the other. 


WHY? 


An egg-dealer in New York sells each 
year 32,000 dozen more eggs than his com- 
petitor on the same block. 


WHY? 


Our general agency does more Disability 
Insurance business than any other general 
agency in America. 


WHY? 


BETTER GOODS 
BETTER SERVICE 
MORE EXPERIENCE 


IF YOU “GET IT”—LOOK US UP 


eowarporrira EK, E, CLAPP & CO., Manacers ” ‘New york" 


THe Fipetiry aNnp CasuaLTy Company oF New York 


Accident, Health, and Physicians Liability Departments for New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island 
Burglary Department for Metropolitan District 

















